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Selling Homes to 
Workmen at Cost 


Amortization Basis of Selling 

Plan—Precaution Against Specu- 

lation—Other Welfare Activities 
of Clark Equipment Co. 
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OR the welfare of its workers, the Clark 

Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich., manufac- 

turer of drills and precision tools of steel 
ade in the electric furnace, has developed an 
dustrial housing plan intended to avoid any 
ardships or speculation on the part of its em- 
Ployees. A description of the plant itself ap- 
peared in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 11,1917. Primary 
Considerations taken into account in this work 
Were: To prevent crowding because of too narrow 
lots which often make for poor light and ventila- 
tion and do not sufficiently provide for clothes 
line, vegetable garden or garage space; to avoid 
the absence of a personal touch in the design of 
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Homes for Em- 
ployees of Clark 


Equipment Co. at 


Buchanan, Mich. 


the houses due to too much similarity or stand- 
ardization, when the occupants had no voice in 
the planning; to prevent the erection of houses 
according to too expensive a plan, such as five- 
coat enamel, highest grade plumbing fixtures, etc. 
It was found in this connection that purchasers 
are often tempted to select a more expensive house 
than they are able to pay for, so that after en- 
thusiasm lags, the buyer is liable to back out of 
his contract. 

With a view to reducing its labor turnover, the 
company made one of its important qualifications 
for participation in its housing, the selection of 
intelligent and law-abiding workmen. It was 
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} . . . story houses, containing living-roon j 
found on summarization of a questionnaire sub 


I 


kitchen, two bedrooms and bathroom 


mitted to its employees, that the most workable 0 two-story houses, containing living-roon 
plan consisted in the incorporation of the prin- kitchen, three bedrooms and bathroom 
ciple of amortization in paying off the investment me-and-one-half-story houses, containing 

. dining-room kitchen, two bedrooms and 
on the houses. , , a 

7 : two ory house containing living-room 

lo the actual cost of the plot was added 100 kitchen, four bedrooms and bathroon 
per cent. and to the cost of the house 5 per cent. ' one-story houses, containing combinatic« 
with the intention of heading off speculators. At dining-room, kitehen, two bedrooms and 
the expiration of about five years, this excess All the houses have cellars and are hs 
valuation is applied to the credit of the purchaser, hot-air furnaces, except five one-story 
provided that he has continued his payments. which are stove heated. Electric lights, « 


lhe initial payment was fixed variously, according hot water and all modern conveniences 
to the means and earning power of the purchaser, _ plied; the streets and sidewalks are also pav 
averaging about 10 per cent. of the value of the To date all contracts for the purchase ot! 
property; and installment payments were set at have been carried along without lapse. A 
ibout 1 per cent. per month. ments go to reduce the debt and do not co: 

The cost of house and lot varies from about $1900 rent. The payment does, however, include 


for the smallest, to about 4500 for the largest. est on the capital invested in the house 


he initial payments run from $180 to $400 averag rate of 6 per cent. per year. 
ng about 10 per cent. of the cost as stated. Two years ago the company made a 
To date the company has erected a total of 44 survey of the hospital and medical facilit 
ises, classified as follows: Buchanan and decided that more adequate 
; i ment should be provided. A year ago a 
( two bathroo dwelling located on a high bluff overlookin; 
ining g-room, dining-reom, company’s park-like plant was purchased 
aaa ee saad ‘ining living-room, “OSpital. After extensive alterations and 


tions the building has just recently been tu: 


tcher three bedrooms and bathroon 
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4 Private Room and Ward in the Works Hospital 
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Kmployees’ Theater, Which May Be | 
the company by the architects and con- 


[he Clark Hospital, as it is known, contains 
rivate rooms and several wards having a num- 
beds each, 12 beds in all. There is an 
ray room, also sterilizers, and laboratory equip- 
ent, an operating room, and quarters for the 
aff of resident nurses. 

)While it is intended primarily for use of em- 
oyees, the hospital is open to citizens of the com- 
nity at cost. The use of the hospital is not re- 
icted, the physicians of the community being at 
to use its facilities for the care of urgent 
ses. 

ated between the employees’ sub-division 
mpany’s plant—ideally situated to care 
ncy accident cases, epidemics such as 
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well as to care for maternity cases 
rr emerge: 
= ies of employees and local residents. 
f nu, _ ‘ 
fresh eggs and vegetables are avail- 
e tam 


Wlten Spiegel in Open-Hearth 
Tar and NM Practice 


issue of the /ndustrial Bulletin of the 
; % Iron Co., Denver, Colo., Frank Fergu- 
he Ju “representative of the open-hearth fur 
I Pert, contributes a description of the 
P!0¥ In speaking of improvements he makes the 
“% statement regarding the use of molten 
Yisen and of tar instead of gas in the furnaces: 
é spiegel plant was put into operation on Aug. 5, 
eing the third installation of its kind in this 
The basic idea of the process is to melt down 
f f a constant chemical analysis that is carried 
} open-hearth pit in a molten state and added 
| as it runs into the steel ladle from the 
; proper, thereby practically eliminating the 
r f “off grade” high carbon or rail heats, and 
} ’Y a more uniform manganese in the finished 
{ ess variation in both the carbon and man 
; m heat to heat. 
iso more economical and has increased thi 
rail-melting practice fully 10 per cent, the 
\pril of this year being the best month the 
‘ver had on rail steel, when it made 93 
ood rail heats. 
e of tar in the open-hearth furnaces went 
July 18, 1918. As a comparison between 
ar, producer gas comes into the furnace as 
odied flame, by the pull of the stack on 40 
steam pressure at the gas house while tar 
hin, light flame delivered into the furnaces 
he pressure. The tar comes through the 
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for Dancing and Other Socia A fT 


able from the hospital’s own garden and poultry) 
vard. The operation of the hospital is directed by 
the Clark Hospital Association, a volunteer or- 
ganization of employees and residents. 

In connection with its housing developments, 
the company has built an employees theater in 
which the seats are removable and folding, so 
that the floor may be cleared and used for danc- 
ing. It is interesting in this connection, that the 
workers refused to patronize free performancés 
for which the company hired the talent; but 
readily paid for admission in the usual fashion, 
and also attended enthusiastically performances 
in which the employees themselves were the actors. 

Enhancement has been given to the surround- 
ings at the plant by the creation of a park on 
which are located a number of the buildings, in- 
cluding the theater and greenhouse, so that the 
workers are under the maximum influence of fine 
surroundings in their work. 


lines at 80 lb. pressure, while at the furnace where the 
tar goes into the burner or “gun” it is broken up 
inder 50 lb. steam pressure. 

Tar makes a much hotter flame than producer 
gas, therefore the tonnage is increased, but being so 
much hotter than gas, the furnace burns out quicker. 
From an economical standpoint, the comparison of one 
tar furnace and one gas furnace the advantage is 
slightly in favor of the tar furnace. 

The main advantage of tar is in using it on the 
furnaces every week when the gas sewers are burned 
out, thereby keeping it in éperation instead of shutting 
lown for 12 hr. once a week; also in using it on a 
furnace that it is impossible to run with gas. As an 
llustration, a short time ago the south end of No. 11 


furnace fell in, completely blocking the slag pockets 
ind checker-chambers making it impossible to run the 
furnace under those conditions with gas. Tar was put 


n the furnace and it ran three weeks and four days 
ind made comparatively good time. 


Examinations for plant engineer at 33000 to $3600 

year and for junior physicist at $1500 a year are 
innounced by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington. For plant engineer applicants 
must be graduates of a common school with 12 years’ 
engineering experience, high school with 10 years’ 
experience, or college with 8 years’ experience. For 
junior physicist, graduation from a college with one 
year’s experience in fuel-gas analysis and high tem- 
perature measurements is required. Applicants should 
apply for form 1312, stating the title of the examina- 
tion desired. 
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DUMPING OF FERROMANGANESE 


American Producers Make Further Statements 
Regarding British Competition 


In a supplementary bill of complaint filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission on Sept. 2, American pro- 
ducers of ferromanganese state that their British com- 
petitors will drive them out of business unless prompt 
and effective action is taken to prevent the alleged 
dumping of the British product in this country at prices 
said to be below the cost of production. 

The original bill of complaint, which was filed on 
Aug. 27, was published in full in THE IRON AGE of 
Sept. 4, page 680, and named as defendants the British 
manufacturers and their American agents, are 
Crocker Brothers; Rogers, Brown & Co.; Frank Samue! 
and C. W. Leavitt & Co. 

The supplementary bill states “that on Aug. 29 the 
American representatives of the British manufacturers 
of ferromanganese were advised by cable from said 


who 


manufacturers that the price of 80 per cent ferroman- 
ganese had been cut to $95 per ton, c.i.f. United States 
Atlantic ports.” The complainants further aver that 
the American selling agents have been carrying out 
their instructions and are selling and offering for sale 
80 p_-r cent ferromanganese at the above reduced price 
This has been done, it is stated, without change in the 
price in the English market, which is and has been 
£25 per ton. 

The supplementary bill of complaint that 
“unless prompt and effective action is taken to restrain 
the foregoing unfair trade practice of Messrs. Crocker 
Brothers, Rogers, Brown & Co., Frank Samuel and 
C. W. Leavitt & Co., the conspiracy to put your com 
plainants and other American manufacturers out of 
business will prove successful, the price at 
which such 80 per cent ferromanganese is being sold 
and offered for sale by such representatives of the 
British manufacturers is below the American cost of 
manufacture, and this business, which has been built 
up at great expense during the time of war, will be de 


States 


because 


Unusual Explosions of Steel Cylinders Holding 
Compressed Gases 


Two recent cases of explosions of steel cylinders 
while being charged, the one with hydrogen, the other 
with oxygen, are discussed at some length by W. Hem- 
pel, Hanover, Germany, in the Zeitschrift des Vereines 
Deutscher Ingenieure of March 8, 1919. The con- 
clusion arrived at in both cases is that explosive gas 
mixtures were not responsible for the accident but that 
the steel gave way for reasons more or less cleared up. 

The hydrogen cylinder burst while being charged 
with electrolytic hydrogen from a compressor when the 
gage registered 140 atmospheres; the full pressure was 
to be 150 atmospheres. The head and shell of the seam- 
less cylinder remained perfectly intact but a hole was 
blown through the spherical bottom and 75 cm. deep 
into the floor on which the cylinder was standing. The 
cylinder was hurled through the roof of the building 
and buried itself in the earth, 85 m. away; the com- 
pressor was not damaged. Two men were badly burnt. 

The mechanical, metallurgical and chemical tests of 
the head and shell of the seamless tube (9 mm. wall 
thickness) fully satisfied the regulations; the steel com- 
position was: 0.49 per cent carbon, 1.00 per cent man- 
ganese, 0.38 per cent silicon, 0.032 per cent sulphur and 
0.026 per cent phosphorus. The composition of the bot- 
tom varied very slightly from these figures, but there 
were segregations and local accumulations of sulphur. 
The bottom was cleft like a gaping mouth; half of the 
steel remained in position and whole, the other half 
was blown away and cracked. A fold seemed to have 
been formed near the center of the bottom on the in- 
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stroyed, and the American market will belong ent 
to the British manufacturers.” 

Other supplementary bills of complaint, simila 
the above, have also been filed by the Miami M 
Co., Chicago, and the Southern Manganese Cor; 
tion, Birmingham, Ala. The Seaboard Steel & \\ 
ganese Corporation, New York, has also filed a bi 
complaint, which means that all of the American 
ducers are now appealing to the Federal Trade | 
mission for aid. 


C. W. Leavitt & Co. Deny Conspiracy 


None of the American agents of British ferro: 
ganese producers has made formal answer at Wa 
ington to the complaint of the American manufact 
ers, but C. W. Leavitt & Co., New York, represent 
the Carlton Iron Co. of England, has addressed a lett: 
to THE IRON AGE denying that its firm is a member of 
any pool or conspiracy to raise or lower the price of 
ferromanganese. Their letter follows: 


Referring to the charge of “dumping of British 
manganese’ noted in your issue of Sept. 4 

We admit that we are the United States agents for 
Carlton Iron Co., British maker of ferromanganese, but w 
deny that our firm is or has been engaged in unfair met 
of competition. Furthermore, our firm is not a member of ar 
foreign or domestic pool either to raise or lower the 


of ferromanganese 


We believe in and practice the square deal and do 


seek a monopoly of the business, but the unwarranted 


plaint of certain domestic producers seems to invite a n 





opoly of this trade for their own account 


However, we do not believe that any government agency 


or the United States consumers will aid in that movement 


W 
gain 
e tariff 


for a monopoly 


The action of the American companies has 
brought to the forefront the talk of a protectiv 
on ferromanganese. Several bills have been pre 
Congress, but no definite action has been ts 
tariff also has been proposed on manganesy’Posed ™ 


: : . ken. A 

this will be opposed by the American man**©" 
. -3 2, Dut 
of ferromanganese, who would thus be i ore, OF 
ufacturers 


position than they are to-day. 
n a worse 


side from which a crack started; interna 
of the bottom, practiced in the case of | , 
probably have disclosed the fold or crack illumination 
The second bottle was being chargedhells, would 
from liquid air when the cylinder wast . 
while the gage indicated between 80 a, with oxygen 
pheres. Nobody was hurt, because the cyito pieces 
standing behind a strong brick wall, and 18%tmos 
many fragments were recovered. In this case the ¥@* 
ous tests concordantly showed the material not to the 
been up to the standard. The composition was: © 
per cent carbon, 0.97 manganese, 0.38 silicon, 0.(* 
sulphur and 0.033 phosphorus. The steel was impé 
fectly annealed and not sufficiently tough; the strengt 
ras high, but the elongation low throughout; the dis 
position of the cracks and lines of fracture was If 
accordance with the assumption of a brittle material 
The wall thickness fluctuated moreover between 6.5 
and 10.8 mm. Hempel suggests that some crack had 
been formed previously, possibly by a fall of the cylin- 
der, and that, as in the first case, it was not necessary 
to assume a real gas explosion as immediate cause of 
the accident. One crack had evidently started from 
one of the letters by which the finished cylinder had 
been marked. 





The plant of the bankrupt Hamilton-Otto Coke Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, will be sold at auction, 2 p.m. Sept. Li. 
The plant is two miles north of Hamilton and covers 
11.78 acres appraised at about $385,340. The chattels 
consisting of furniture, tools, cars, cranes, crushers, 


electrical equipment, coal, coke, clay, sand, brick, et» 
are valued at about $72,767. 








Method of Handling 
Foundation Necessary 


New Coke Plant of La Belle Iron Works 





the Coal 
to Bring Plant Above 


Extensive 


Flood Stage — Automatic Heating Control! 


1 by-product coke plant of the La Belle Iron 
| rks is the first Koppers plant in the Pitts- 
‘gh district excluding Youngstown and 
modern plant of its kind in the Ohio Val- 

s located on the south bank of the Ohio 

pposite the company’s main plant at Steu- 

Ohio. The plant, which has two bat- 

ach of 47 standard Koppers 1212-ton ovens, 

ed to permit duplication and replaces the 

yvens formerly operated by the company 


Belle, Pa. 
Foundation Work a Feature 


s the original plan of the owners to build 
int on the Ohio side of the river, adjacent 
Steubenville mill and furnaces, but the West 

nia site was decided upon when it was found 
ossible to secure enough land contiguous to 
present plant to allow room for future ex- 


Dock The barges are moved along the dock 





The choice of the West Virginia site 
nsiderably to the cost of the plant. 
reat amount of extra foundation work was 
tated and a fill of 15 to 20 ft. over the en- 
was required to bring the plant to an 
| above the flood stage of the river. The 
themselves were carried eight feet above 
level in order to bring the stack flues 
he flood stage. In excess of 900 yd. of fill- 
rial was placed on the site and more than 
l. of concrete was used in the construc- 
foundations. Void wall construction was 
the oven foundation which extends to a 
28 ft. below the oven matt, the voids be- 


ct Coke Plant of the La Belle Iron Works, with the 


ing filled with granulated slag. Piers and curtain 
walls were used in the foundations of all the build- 
ings and the floors laid on a granulated slag fill. 
All underground conduits and piping were laid 
before the fill was made, being erected on concrete 
piers. 

To provide traffic communication between the 
two plants and insure an uninterrupted supply of 
fuel for the furnaces, it was necessary for the 
company to erect and maintain its own bridge 
across the river. This structure, which is of the 
cantilever type, is 1520 ft. in overall length and 
consists of four 100-ft. girder spans, two 30-ft. 
anchor spans and a main channel span of 660 ft. 
[It was planned and built by the American Bridge 
Co., and is the first cantilever bridge ever erected 
without a traveler or creeper, a crane with 110-ft. 
boom being used in its erection throughout. The 
supporting piers are of reinforced concrete, 120 ft. 





Loaded Co Barges in the River and the Coal Unloading 
electrically the crane rer iining stationary 


high and were sunk to bed rock, a distance of 43 
ft. below pool level, the caisson method being em- 
ployed. 


The Coal-Handling System 


A unique feature of the new plant is the coal- 
handling system. The coal, except a small per- 
centage which is mined in the nearby West Vir- 
ginia fields and brought to the plant by railroad, 
is transported over the Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers from the Pennsylvania coal district. For 
this purpose barges having a capacity of 350 to 
600 tons are used, the barges being towed down 
the river in fleets of six to ten. Harbor facilities 
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are provided where approximately 30 loaded 
barges may be tied up awaiting their turn at the 
unloading dock, while the same number of empties 
can also be accommodated. A truck hopper 
handles the coal shipped in by rail and a storage 
yard of 100,000 tons capacity is provided to insure 
an adequate supply for use during the winter 
months when the river may be closed to naviga- 
tion. 

The coal is unloaded from the barges by two 
Heyl & Patterson traveling gantry cranes, with 
100-ft. bridge. These cranes are each mounted on 
four two-wheeled trucks and travel over a 20-ft. 
gage track, so that they may also be used to handle 
coal in the stock yard. They are equipped with 
3!o-ton buckets and have a hoisting speed of 500 
ft. per min. The buckets are specially designed 
with a view to clean unloading in minimum time 
with minimum labor. 

When unloading, the crane remains stationary 
on the dock, the barge being moved along the dock 
by an electrically operated barge shifter. Under 
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mixing bins. From the mixing bins it is 
gravity into the regulated and adjustable g: 
that any desired percentage of each grade . 
can be secured. The three mixer belts dis 
into the same chute which leads to the h: 
mills where the coal is pulverized to a fj 3 
of 85 per cent. through a '%-in. screen. It n 
elevated by conveyor belts to the 1800-ton r¢ 
bin, located above the charging floor and h 

the two batteries of ovens. Robins convey 
systems are employed throughout. 


The Interlocking Control System 


The chutes on either side of the hamm: 
are equipped with rotary feeders which in: 
even and constant feed and eliminate ab gi 
per cent of the dust which is so common 
coal-handling plants. All the  coal-ha 
equipment is individually motored and the ro 
is interlocked in such a way that no convey e] 
or crusher can be started or operated unt he 
machine rext in progression is in operati: 





This Bridge, Which Connects the 


normal conditions the coal is dropped into a small 
happer located on the dock. It is then fed through 
the bottom of this hopper into a 30-in. conveyor 
belt which in turn discharges it into the track 
hopper. If it is desired to stock the coal from 
the river, empty cars are placed over the track 
hopper and the coal is discharged from the con- 
veyor into them. 

Loaded cars are moved by means of a cable haul 
to one of the several unloading pits which are 
located every 125 ft. along the entire length of 
the storage yard. From these pits it is trans- 
ferred to the storage pile by one of the gantry 
cranes. When it is desired to use coal from stock 
this operation is reversed, the crane loading the 
cars which are then transferred to the track hop- 
per and unloaded. The unloading dock, which 
is 100 ft. long and has a 100-ft. fender at each 
end, was built by the National Contracting Co., 
Cleveland, while the coal-handling and storage 
vard system was designed and built by the Heyl & 
Patterson Co. 

From the track hopper, coal is carried by a 
short-length pan conveyor to a 36-in. conveyor belt 
which, driven by two 50-h.p. General Electric mo- 
tors, travels on a 20-deg. incline to the top of the 
breaker building where it delivers the coal to a 
Bradford breaker. From the breaker which re- 
moves the slate and sulphur, the coal, having been 
reduced to 11%4-in. lumps, is carried by a conveyor 
belt and discharged into the proper one of three 


Steel Plant Across the River, 
Crane with 110-Ft. 


3y-Product Plant with the 
Without a Traveler and Creeper, a 


Is a. Cantilever Bridge Erecte 
Used. 


Boom Being 
this way spillage or piling up of the coal, if one 
machine should stop while the operator or attend- 
ant is not present, is eliminated. Three-phase, 
220-volt, alternating. current is used throughout 
the coal-handling plant, which is equipped with 
General Electric motors. All control boards for 
the various motors are housed in the control build- 
ing, which is located at a sufficient distance from 
the main plant so that the delicate electrical con- 
trol instruments may not be injured or incapac!- 
tated by coal dust; a push button located near 
each motor enables the operator to stop and start 
the machine at will. 

The pulverized coal from the storage bin is fed 
by gravity into one of the two Morgan charging 
machines. The ovens are of the standard Koppers 
30-flue type and the heating system is so arrangeé 
that gas is burned in the 15 flues at one end of the 
furnace and the heated air and products of com- 
bustion pass out through the remaining 15 flues 
to the flue stack giving off heat as they go. THs 
arrangement is reversed every 30 min., insuring 
a continuous even heat. 


Automatic Control of the Heating 


This change is made automatically, the £4 
valves, stack dampers and draft dampers Deins 
operated from a central control house, which 1s 


situated between the two batteries of ovens. 1 he 
entire operating mechanism is governed a 


electric clock, no attendant being required. 
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hines which operate these valves and dampers 
electrically driven, but a steam engine is pro- 
i for use in emergency. In the central build- 
are also located a Ventura gas meter for 
rding the gas consumed and other devices for 
cating the temperature, gas production, etc. 
fhe discharging, quenching and handling ma- 
nery is all standard Kopper equipment. The 

» after quenching and cooling is dumped into 

ide chute from which it is fed through gates 

a conveyor belt on which it is carried to the 
der where it is graded into various sizes. Part 
it is transported across the river to the fur- 
es, part is sold for commercial consumption 

i the breeze is used in the power plant. 

The by-product gas, given off at about 1000 deg. 

s collected in a 16-in. main through which it 

drawn by two Connersville Stove Blower Co.’s 
team-driven gas blowers of 128 cu. ft. displace- 
nent, driven by a 250-hp. Harrisburg Foundry 
& Machine Co. compound engine, and forced 
through water-tube coolers where it is cooled to 
bout 28 deg. C. The sudden cooling condenses 
the tar vapors and the tar is run off into a settling 
eservoir. Here the gas liquors which are con- 
tained in the condenser, being lighter than the 
tar itself, rise to the top and are drained off. The 
tar in this state is pumped to the nearby plant of 
the American Tar Product Co. 

The gas, relieved of its tar contents passes into 
the reheater, where it is brought to a temperature 
of 60 deg. C, at which temperature it is forced 
into the saturator where the ammonium sulphate 
is removed in a centrifugal dryer, the ammonia 
iquor being distilled and the pure ammonia gas 
used again. 


The By-Products Plant 


The by-products plant is equipped with four 
water-tube coolers; a tar extractor; reheater 
saturator; ammonia still; three benzol scrubbers; 
two continuous condensing stills for benzol vapor; 
1 condensing still where the light oil is fractioned 
nto crude benzol, crude toluol, crude light sol- 
vent naphtha, crude and heavy solvent naphtha; 
agitators and four 8000-gal. purification stills 
where the pure products are produced and two 
nal coolers. 

Three Gould 20,000-gal. circulating pumps are 

ployed to keep the water in circulation through 

water-tube coolers. A tar loading pump of 

10,000-gal. capacity and two 6000-gal. hot drawing 

mps are provided, together with two 6000-gal. 

monia pumps driven by a 150-hp. Westing- 

se motor for circulating the ammonia liquor 
igh the stills. 

(he power plant, which forms a separate unit, 

sts of four 400-hp. Sterling water-tube 
ers which are fed by two Epping-Carpenter 
er feed pumps. The boilers are equipped to 
either gas or coke breeze, but the coke breeze 
enerally used, being burned on a Cox chain 
Forced draft is used. 
Electric current is supplied by the West Penn- 
nia Power Co., from its Beech Bottom, W. Va., 
t, being received at the plant at 22,000 volts, 
cle, 3-phase, but is stepped down to 2200 and 
to 220, by a series of Westinghouse trans- 
ers. Two G. E. motor generators are used 
rnish the direct current required in the plant. 
ther features of the plant include a model 
ratory and office building, coal test building 
service building which is equipped with in- 
ial chain hanger for the clothes of the em- 
es, showers, toilet accommodation, etc. 
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INDUSTRY’S RUIN 


Striking Illustrations of Decreased Production of 
German Plants 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Industrial conditions in the 
iron and steel industry of the lower Rhine districts 
are revealed in an interesting light in an “open letter 
to the public” issued by the Employers’ Association of 
the Diisseldorf district in Germany. A copy of this 
letter has been made public by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. It follows: 

“The strikes which have been increasing in number 
since November, 1918, and the substantial increases of 
wages and salaries have almost exhausted the reserves 
of the industrial establishment, as many customers 
hesitate to place orders on account of the uncertainties 
in the political and industrial situation, and the ef- 
ficiency of the workmen is very low. To quote a few 
examples: In October, 1918, the production of five 
blast furnaces in this district amounted to 116,281 
metric tons of pig iron; in March, 1919, it sank to 
68,000 tons and in April, 1919, it still further declined 
to 54,635 tons. A number of steel works producing 
105,611 metric tons of steel per month in 1918 had 
an output of only 68,000 tons in March, 1919, and in 
April, 1919, production decreased to 33,797 tons; that 
is less than one-third of the output for 1918. In a 
majority of the works, production has been reduced to 
less than 50 per cent of the output recorded in the 
months preceding the revolution. 

“How the finances of the works have been affected 
by the abnormal demands for increased wages may be 
judged from these examples: In five months after 
the revolution, one firm paid out in salaries and wages 
about 1,900,000 marks and sold goods for 1,050,000 
marks. Another firm produced goods valued at 4,600,- 
000 marks in 1918, employing 900 workers, of whom 
about 100 were prisoners of war, 200 to 300 reclaimed 
soldiers and the remainder women and youths. During 
the same period in 1919 the same firm employed 1200 
able bodied workmen and produced goods of a value 
of 2,500,000 marks. That is really a pathetic proof of 
the increasing unwillingness to work. Under such 
conditions, it is difficult to understand why the work- 
men are constantly demanding increases in pay and 
thus driving industry to ruin, for their own existence 
is involved in the ruin of industry. Under the pres- 
sure of steady losses, a number of owners are seriously 
thinking of closing their factories. That the existence 
of the worker is threatened in all the districts of the 
industrial region is evident by the numerous reports 
of employees and workers being discharged. A sharp 
light is thrown on this frightful situation by the recent 
declaration of the board of directors of the Krupp 
company before the workers of the cast-steel mill at 
Essen. The mill cannot fully employ its workers in 
the finishing departments, as there is a shortage of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured articles due to 
the reduced production of the furnace and foundries. 
The firm has informed the workers that it will endeavor 
to protect them, as far as possible, against the conge- 
quences of reduced operation. In case the conditions 
do not improve within a reasonable time, the company 
will continue to pay its unemployed workers 70 per 
cent of their wages for a definite time and later refer 
them to the unemployed insurance fund of the state, 
while those doing the work of helpers will, after a 
like period, receive only helpers’ wages.” 


The Pipe Fittings and Valve Export Association 
has filed a statement of its incorporation with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Washington, in compliance 
with the Webb law. The stockholders of the organiza- 
tion are: Nelson Warner Co., Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Mal- 
leable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conn.; McNab & 
Harlin Mfg. Co., New York; Stanley S. Flagg & Co., 
Philadelphia; Pratt & Cady, Hartford, Conn.; Jarecki 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., and Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston. 
The association has no capital. Its officers are: Stan- 
ley S. Flagg, Jr., chairman; A. E. Rowe, secretary, 
and J. S. Mattimore, treasurer. 
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Air Operated Pickling Machine 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has announced 
the result of a test of a Mesta pickling machine 
operated by compressed air. This machine is of steam- 
driven type and consists of a vertical reciprocating 
plunger with a spider of three or four arms, carrying 
crates which move up and down in the pickling and 
rinsing baths. The Consolidated Expanded Metal Co., 
Braddock, Pa., recently installed one of these machines, 
but found it impracticable to use steam as a driving 
medium, as all power purchased is electric, such steam 
as is generated be- 
ing of low pressure 
for heating  pur- 
poses only. The in- 
stallation of high- 
pressure boilers 


within the limited 
space available 
would have meant 


considerable trou- 
ble in the quick and 
successful opera- 
tion of the plant. 
For these 
the company, with 
the co-operation of 
the Mesta Machine 
Co., decided to try 
the use of 
pressed air. 
apprehension was 
felt on account of 
the probable high 
rate of air con- 
sumption in a ma- 


reasons 


com- 
Some 


chine designed to 

§ . Pickling Machine Designed to Run 
be steam driven; with Compressed Air. The vertical 
also exhaust steam, on compressed ait 


originally designed 
for heating vats, would not be available. 

In order to produce greater economy, it was decided 
to use that type of Mesta pickler which balances prac- 
tically all dead load by compressed air instead of by 
counterweights. In where balancing has been 
done by counterweights the results were not satisfac- 
tory because on the down stroke the unbalanced weight 
s the only moving force, thus resulting in sluggishness 
\f operation. When using compressed air for balancing 
purposes the bottom end of the piston rod, with its 
load, floats on the compressed air; thus the operating 
piston is relieved of lifting the dead load at every 
stroke and greater economy of steam and air is ob- 
tained. Changes were made in the parts and valves 
to preserve the speed of piston of operation of the 
steam-driven machine. The steel casing which sur- 
rounds the piston rod is buried in concrete; holding the 
machine rigid, even if no foundation bolts are used. 

When operated with two loaded crates, the machine 
used 20.7 cu. ft. of compressed air per min. while run- 
ning at 32 strokes per min. When loaded with one 
erate, the machine used 19.6 cu. ft. of compressed air 
per min., while running at 30 strokes per min. In 
the former case, the air pressure at the machine was 
87.1 lb. per sq. in., whereas in the latter case it was 
82 lb. per sq. in. 

In the test with two loaded crates, the indicated 
horsepower of the machine was 6.06, while the ideal 
horsepower, which might have been obtained from the 
compressed air by expanding it without any loss for 
the atmosphere, would have been 13.8. The steam- 
pickling machine uses approximately 35 boiler horse- 
power. From the comparison it is evident that the 
introduction of the balancing feature has made the 
use of compressed air economical. 


cases 


“Manila and Wire Rope” is the subject of No. 26 
of Safe Practices issued by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Considera- 


tion is given to the method of manufacture, applica- 
tion 


and treatment. 
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with Steam, but 
plunger with its dead load is balanced 
instead of by the use of counterweights 
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Mineral Production Last Year 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The Department of tt} 
terior has just issued a preliminary report on the 
eral production of the United States in 1918 fo 
purpose of making public as soon as possible th: 
tistics collected by the United States Geological] 
vey for that year. The statistics given for most 
modities are final; those for a few are only esti 
based on incomplete returns; but on the whole t} 
port gives a record of the mineral output of the 
try during the year which will prove fairly comp) 

The total 
of the min 
produced was a 
$5,526,000,000, n 
than half a b 
dollars in exc; 
the value reco 
for 1917, but 
total quantity 
duced was less 
output of fuels 
greater thar 
1917, though s 
what less ant 
cite was mark 
The increase i: 
quantity of 
marketed y 
about 5 per « 
but the increas 
value due to higher 
prices was 
than 17 per cent 
It is significant 
that though the in 
crease in the quan 
tity of petroleum 
marketed was only 
a little more than 4 
per cent, the increase in value was over 32 per cent 

The value of the metals produced was about 3 per 
cent greater in 1918 than in 1917. The figures show 
that less iron ore and steel were produced, but her 
again values were higher. A little more pig iron was 
made, though the quantity shipped was less. 
and zinc, not only in themselves but as the components 
of brass, are perhaps the next in importance to iron in 
the world’s industry to-day, and in 1918 they stood high 
on the list of war metals. A little more copper but less 
zinc was produced, and the values of both were lower, 
that of zinc falling about 25 per cent. The output of 
the war metals manganese and chromite, used in hard 
ening steel, was greater than in any preceding year. 
Chromite increased 88 per cent in quantity and 275 
per cent in value over 1917, and the increases in man 
ganese ore were 136 and 100 per cent respectively. Less 
gold and silver were mined than for many years. 

The output of building material—clay products, 
building stone, cement, lime, gypsum—showed a great 
decline. The domestic production of potash in 1915 
was 54,000 tons, an increase of 68 per cent over thi 
output in 1917. 


STEAM OR AIR INLET OC 
10 BALANCING CYLINOE?, 
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Successfully Operated 
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Bust of Jonathan Warner 


A bronze bust of Jonathan Warner, pioneer in the 
Lake Superior ore region and the Mahoning Valley 
in the development of iron ore and the early manufac- 
ture of pig iron, has been installed in the McKinley 
Memorial building at Niles, Ohio. Mr. Warner was 
grandfather of Jonathan Warner, president of te 
Trumbull Stee] Co., Warren, Ohio. In company with 
others, Mr. Warner built the first bituminous coal fur- 
nace in Brier Hill, now a part of Youngstown, Ohio, 
using Lake Superior and native kidney ore. This was 
in the early fifties. In 1858 Mr. Warner, with Captain 
Wood of Pittsburgh, built the first furnace at Minera! 
Ridge, Trumbull County, Ohio, using some Lake Supe 
rior ore, but chiefly black band ore, from which was 
made a brand of pig iron called “Warner American 
Scotch,” the first pig iron ever made in the Un ted 
States that competed with the Scotch pig iron. 








British Practice in High-Speed Steel 


Its Manufacture and Subsequent Manipula- 
tion—Results of the Practical Application of 
Scientific Methods—Causes of Tool Failures 


4 N account of recent practice in the manufacture 

ay of high-speed steel, as carried out at the Open- 

4 shaw works of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co.., 

resented at the spring meeting in May of the 

nd Steel Institute in London by Dr. J. W. Andrew 

+. W. Green, their object being to show the prac- 

ipplicability of scientific methods. An abstract 

ir particular ingots of Armstrong-Whitworth 

were followed through every process, observations 

made of times and temperatures of carrying out 

particular operation, along with a micro examina- 

f the steel after each successive treatment. The 

chosen for this purpose were 6-in. square chills 

ft. in length. In order to present all the phases 

ng in the practical working of the steel it was 

to treat all four ingots in different fashions. 

representing the operations undergone by the 
that were followed are as follows: 


Ingots (6 in. sq.) Al 12, and A3 


Annealed and examined 


Cogged down to 3% in. sq 
| 
| 
Billet cut into two and {AIT A2T A3T 
examined /A1B A2B A3B 
] A1T, A2B, A3B Billets 
n cut into two ALB, A2T, A3T 
AIT A2B A3B 
ALY A2Y A3yY 
T, A2B, A3B A1B, A2T A3T 
Rolled to 2% 
down to 15@ in. sq. and 


examined 
Cut into two 


ind examined 


A2B, A3B 

1 down to Small billets 

4 Im. sq A1B, A2T, A3T 
All rolled to 


ALY, A2Y, A3Y 11%, in. round 
( ogged down to 
7% mm. 58q A1Bzr, A2T 
| A3T a 
AlY, A2Y, A3Y 
Rolled down to All tilted to 
1% in. round 1% in. sq 


Examined Examined 
Annealed for machining 
and ground 


iled for machining 
and ground 
made from the above hardened and put into servics 


Ingot A4 
Cast 

Annealed 
Examined 
Fractured 

Forged to 8% in. sq 
Examined 

Cut into two pieces 

A4T - A4B 


down to 1% in. sq 
Examined 


Rolled to 2% in Sq 
Examined 


ted to 1% in. sq Rolled to 1% in. round 
Examined 
Annealed 
Machined 
Made into tools 
Hardened 
Casting Data 


er dead melting the metal from several pots was 
re rred into a ladle, from which it was teemed 
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directly into the mold (top east). The temperatures 
are, however, comparative. The annealing was carried 
out in a gas-fired furnace. Table 1 gives an average 
of the casting data. 


seonneesnceen orn s seneeipervense :ronenens eter meses 1 988: 


Table | iverage of Casting Data 

Size of ingot, 6 ir 3q Weigh i) cw 

Time of casting. 18 se 0.6 ton per mir 
Type of ingot good 

Temperatures Stripped Annealed 

Max 

In Pots, . Ladle, Time Temp Time Tem 
Deg. C Deg. C Min Deg. C Hrs Deg. C 

1420 1330 30 650 48 S00 


The conclusions to be drawn from photomicrographs 
taken from the cast ingots after being annealed are as 
follows: On the extreme edge excessive carbide segre- 
gations occur. Nearer in than this, a fine structure 
persists, while in the center of the ingot the usual 
coarse-grained structure with the thick walls of carbide 
s prevalent 

Cogging Down the Ingot to 3'-in. Sq. Billet 

The ingot after casting and annealing was cogged 
down to 3% in. sq. under a 30-cwt. hammer and about 
10 per cent of the head cropped off. Previous to the 
actual working of the metal the ingots were, before 
finally heating up for the forging operation, preheated 
in a gas furnace, being allowed about twenty-four 
hours to attain a temperature of about 820 deg. C.; 
they were then immediately transferred, without cool- 
ing, to a coal-fired reheating furnace, where, after a 
period of four to five hours, they attained a temperature 
of about 1170 deg. C. The time taken in forging varied 
between very small limits, and on an average was 
about 4% min. The final temperature after all work 
was done was approximately 1000 deg. C. After this, 
as after every other operation, the billet was examined 
and any cracks apparent were gouged out by means 
of steel gouges. 

Cogging Down from 3% In. to 1% In. 

After cutting into two the 3%-in. square billets, they 
were aired under the fire-bars and finally charged into 
a coal-fired furnace. After forging one end the other 
end was charged into the furnace, followed, of course, 
yy a similar forging. All the forgings followed through 
were exceedingly good. Forging was carried out under 
a 1-ton hammer. 

It must be remarked in passing that the term “over- 
heating” is merely used to describe large grain size. 


Table 2 Cogging from 3% Ir Sq. to 1% In Sq Average 
Forging Ist End Forging 2d End 
Time, First Temp., Last Temp., Time, First Temp., Last Temp., 
Min Deg. C Deg. C Min., Deg. C Deg. C 
2 1160 1100 1% 1140 1100 


Rolling from 3! In. to 24% In. Square 

In all the rolling operations the bars were heated in 
a coal-fired furnace, being taken out of the furnace at 
a temperature of approximately 1100 deg. C. The 
total time taken for rolling was generally less than a 
minute, about ten passes being carried through in this 
time. The final temperature after the last pass was 
in the vicinity of 1050 deg. C. 

Microstructures showed the effect upon the carbide 
envelopes of this reduction. It was seen that whereas 
they lack the absolute straightness in direction of the 
15g-in. and 1%-in. square and round billets, the extreme 
curvature existing in the 3%-in. square billets is absent 
from these, while near to the surface the carbide en- 
velopes are almost entirely broken up. 

A reduction from 6 in. square to 2% in. square may 
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be looked upon as a critical reduction, a reduction less 
than this being insufficient to entirely elongate and 
break up the carbide envelopes, while a greater reduc- 
tion will bring this about. 

After the last operation the bars are either rolled or 
tilted to 1% in. round or square. As to whether the 
work has been carried out through the rolls or upon 
the hammer appears to make little or no difference to 
the microstructure. The net effect of any reduction, 
however performed, being to elongate and eventually 
break up the carbide envelopes. - 

After reducing the diameter to 1% in. the bars 
are subjected to an annealing treatment, which consists 
of simply heating the bars up to a temperature of 900 





Fig. 1 
Fig. 1 Improperly Hardened Steel, Temperature Not 
perature 1300 deg. C. Fig. 3.—Overheated in hardening, 
1310 deg. C Fig Steel hardened at 1340 deg. C. 


tions 





Fig. 4 


deg. C., keeping that heat for sufficient time to soak, 
slowly cooling to 700 deg. C., and then allowing the 
bars to cool on the floor. After this treatment they 
are perfectly soft and machinable; they are then cut 
to length, and either machined or forged according to 
the type of tool to be made. 

The old practice was to heat up to 800 deg. C. in 
24 hr., then damp the furnace off from 3 to 6 hr., and 
finally the bars were allowed to cool down during 
the next 36 or more hours. It is thus seen that 
an annealing which required about three whole days 
to complete has now been replaced by one which re- 


tthe ooenneenee 


Table Rolling from 15 ,-In. Sq. to 1%-In. Sq. 
First end Time Second end 
Forging to heat Forging 
First Last from First Last 
Time tem) temp cold Time temp. temp 
Min Deg. C Deg. C. Min Min. Deg. C. Deg. C. 
1% 1100 900 11 2 1110 790 
2! 1110 790 15% 3% 1140 810 
2 1100 S70 13 2u, 1110 850 
1% 1060 875 15 11, 1050 850 


quires at the most only 6 to 12 hr. The advantage, 
moreover, of this process of annealing is that it differs 
from the old one in so much as it refines the structure 
of the steel, a temperature of 900 deg. C. being above 
the critical point on heating; it is not therefore, as in 
other cases, merely a temper annealing. 

During the annealing of the ingot by the old method 
the cast structure was in no way refined. All that the 
annealing does is to bring about decomposition of the 
individual grains, leaving the high crystalline weakness 
still present in the ingot, whereas, if the ingot were 
taken above the critical point, breaking down of this 
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cast structure would result, and apart from the 
sistence of the carbide envelopes, perfect refinen 
would be brought about. The forged bars are anne 
similarly. 

After an annealing of this character the bars 
shaped first under the hammer, one heat being 
ployed for the purpose, the bars being heated ; 
slowly on the top of a smith’s fire, and afterward 
in the hottest part and raised to a temperatur: 
about 1050 or 1100 deg. C. within three minutes. 
heavy work is finished when the bar has cooled to 
deg. C., after which it is inserted in the smith’s 
and receives the second and third light shapings o; 
anvil. This shaping applies only to lathe tools, 





2 Fig. 3 
High Enough. Fig. 2.—Ideal hardened condition, tem 
temperature 1305 deg. C. Fig. 4.—Steel hardened at 
Fig. 6.—Steel hardened at 1350 deg. C. All magnifica 


200 diameters reduced by one-third. 





tools as milling cutters, twist drills, etc., being machined 
directly after annealing. 


Hardening High-Speed Steel 


Lathe tools are hardened by the usual method of 
gradually bringing the tool up to a medium red heat and 
then putting it into the hottest part of a muffle fur- 
nace and allowing the nose to attain a temperature 
between 1290 and 1300 deg. C.; after this the tool is 
quickly withdrawn from the furnace and cooled off 
in the air-blast or in oil, as the case may be. 

In the actual hardening temperatures determined, 
the variations from the ideal were but slight in tne 
tools followed through; the minimum temperature was 
1290 deg. C. and the maximum temperature 1330 deg. C., 
whereas in the case of hardening large drills a mini- 
mum of 1240 deg. C. and a maximum of 1290 deg. C. 
were observed. 

The time taken in heating up for hardening was also 
found to vary but little in each case, the shortest pos- 
sible time consistent with adequate soaking being 
employed. 

The factors of time and temperature both work 
in the same direction. High temperature, by promoting 
greater molecular mobility, will promote excessive gral! 
growth, while prolonging the time of heating acts 1” 
the same direction. Although high temperature may 
promote greater solution of the free carbide this means 
should not be used for that purpose, as the result would 
be large grain growth, whereas even at the high tem- 
perature of hardening it was found that massive car 
bide, if it existed in the tool previous to this operation, 
was only with difficulty even partially got into solution. 

As an illustration of the enormous effect of slight 
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Table 4 Rolling from 2\%-In.8 7. down to 1 %4-In. Round 
— Rolling 
ig Out . ; Average Time Average Temp 
lace Total Time No. of Passes Per Pass First Pass Temp zast Pass Ten Drop per Pass 
( Secs Sex Deg. C Deg. Deg. ¢ 
36 18 7 Missed oth pass $30 13 
101 
7y 18 { Missed 2d pass Missed 16th pas 6.¢ 
1040 945 
nT 110 18 t Missed 2d pass Missed 17th pas 
i¢ 1090 SS 
' 5 o Missed 2d pass $9 
€ 110% 
hardening high-speed steels Figs. 1 to 6 erly hardened were take The results of these are 
luced, showing various structures. Fig. 1 given below: 
mproperly hardened steel, the temperature atetieiitiaiatil - 
een high enough. Fig. 2 is a steel in the To I Depth of pel Time to 
dened condition; this was hardened at 1300 deg. No 8! Loa ut — are ewe 
is a steel overheated in hardening. Note the 1 Si 
the size of grain. This was hardened at 7 : 5 
C. Fig. 4 is of a steel hardened at 1310 7 5 
. ne r) of sey oY tne cuttings teste was not an- 
ind shows the almost complete absence of free ¥ let used for the ct & vies — 


nd how its liquefaction has caused it to re- 
it the grain boundaries with a characteristic 

icture. Fig. 5 shows a steel hardened at 
i) deg. C. which has become slightly “crozzled.” 
)WS a specimen completely “crozzled” at 1350 


g from 2\&-In. Square to 1%4-In. Square 
ilverage Results 
g First End Forging Second E 
Forging First Last Time Forging First Last 
Time Temp. Temp. to Heat Time Temp. Temp 
Min Deg.C, Deg.C Min Min Deg.C. Deg.C 
31 LOSO 750 22 2% LOS0 R30 


\ll temperatures are actual observations without 
‘rections. It is seen from this that at observed tem- 
ratures above 1305 deg. C. liquefaction of the carbide 
Yatsevitch, in Revue de Métallurgie, 1918, shows 
1 heating curve that the solidus of a steel of 
composition occurs between 1300 deg. C. and 
g. C., the melting point in heating being 1450 
Upon cooling from the melt, the same author 
that whereas freezing commences at 1450 deg. 
metal is not completely solidified until a tem- 

of 1280 deg. to 1285 deg. C. is obtained. 

The effect of this is that this liquid solidifies on 
again around the boundaries of the crystals as 
tic. These differences, occurring as they do with 
variation in temperature, are very striking. 


Cutting Tests 


ew cutting tests of the steels after being prop- 





nealed; it was of the following composition: Carbon, 


0.32; manganese, 0.50; silicon, 0.114; sulphur, 0.028; 
phosphorus, 0.041; nickel, 0.22 per cent. The test from 


this material broke at 33.8 tons per sq. in. 
Segregation of Tool Steel Ingots 


Series of analyses were taken from the top third of 
one ingot and from the top and 
two others of those whose manufacture and further 
treatment had been followed through. No segregation 

even of carbon, sulphur, or 
and the tiny carbide segregations which were frequently 
observed in the micro examinations are not units of 
large ingot segregations. 

The absence of segregation is probably due to two 
causes: Small size of ingot and very quick solidifica- 
tion due to the chilling effect of the molds and to the 
presence of large quantities of special elements in the 
steel. The above-mentioned two causes are in the main 
the reasons for the almost entire absence of blowholes 
in these ingots. 


bottom crop ends of 


phosphorus—occurred, 


Elimination of Carbide Lines 


The chief sources of trouble in certain classes of 
tools, especially large milling cutters, hobs, etc., which 
cannot receive as much work as, say, a lathe tool or 
twist drill, is invariably found to be due to the presence 
of laminated carbide lines. These carbide lines, which 
are forged out and elongated segregates formed from 
the melt, are most difficult to eliminate when once 
formed. The carbide in question is the massive carbide 
at the boundaries. 

If once the carbide be taken into solution and after- 
ward deposited from the same, it comes out of solution 
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Fig. 7.—Heating and Cooling Curves 
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in the form of small dots or nodules, and in this finely 
divided state is readily taken into solution during the 
hardening process. Such carbide therefore that comes 
out upon annealings is in no way detrimental. An ordi- 
nary hardening treatment, owing to the necessity of 
its being carried out as quickly as possible, is totally 
insufficient to enable the massive carbide segregates to 
be disposed of. 

A number of experiments were therefore tried in 
order to determine the effect of a prolonged soaking 
of a segregated piece of metal at a temperature between 
1150 deg. C. and 1200 deg. C. A piece of tool steel was 
packed in a non-oxidizing material in a crucible and 
heated between these temperatures for a period of six 
hours; it was then slowly cooled in the furnace, taken 
put for 
gone through 


out, broken, and half of the piece again back 


inother six hours, the same process being 
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} Secondary Hardness of A. W. Steel. EF 
Steel hardened before econdary treatment 
K pe ment Dotted ine Steel hardened and 
to 600 deg. C. for 10 minute before sec 
ndary treatment experiment 
while another piece was given a further six hours. 
Thus the effects of high temperature annealings carried 
out for 6, 12 and 18 hr. respectively were determined. 


The microstructure after these successive treatments 
presented each time similar carbide boundaries which 
existed in the original cast structure. After this treat- 
ment they were thinner and less massive, but were very 


shar ply defined. 


Brinell Hardness 


The Brinell hardness was measured after each opera 





tion in the manufacture of the tools, and the results 
condensed in the following table: 
Brinell . Number 
Aver- High Low- of Deter 
UOperat I age est est. minations 
After annealing ingot 259 262 255 16 
After cogging from 3% in. sq 540 600 505 19 
After rolling from 3% in. to 
-1Q in ; 604 652 55 9 
After cogging from 3% in. to 
154 in a a a cl Salt 610 62 600 15 
After tilting to 1% in. sq 5a) a cee eo > . 
After rolling to 1% in. round { 616 O06 000 AS 
After annealing ........ Ses 249 269 231 12 
After hardening . 652 
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With a decrease in cross-section there js 

sponding increase in the Brinell hardness nun 
Heating and Cooling Curves 

In Fig. 7 will be found a heating curve fol], 
a series of cooling curves of A. W. steel tak: 
different temperatures and with varying rates 
ing. In the heating curves two points are s 
small one with a maximum at 775 deg. C. and a 
one (maximum 850 deg. C.). The exact signifi 
the lower point has not yet been determined. 

A steel when heated and quenched above th: 
point reveals no alteration in hardness, the 
»btained being 231, which is that of the anneale 
The upper point, maximum 850 deg. C., appear 
similar to the ordinary Ac3,2,1 change, the temp: ( 
of this change being raised very considerably he 
combined presence of tungsten and chromium. 

A steel quenched above the upper point on 
namely, 880 deg. C., has a hardness of 532. 

Cooling from an initial temperature of 914 
one large evolution of heat is shown at 764 deg. ( 
change from the hard to the soft state is so « 
in cooling from this temperature even at a mod 
rapid rate that the hardness has been reduced t 1] 

Cooling from an initial temperature of 1030 d 
the critical point is depressed to 407 deg. C.; th 
pression progresses slightly with the maximum 
temperature until at a temperature of 1300 deg. (| 
with very slow cooling, a very large evolution of hea 
is obtained at 380 deg. C. The variation in hardness 
with increasing temperature is rather remarkable. W 
an initial temperature of 1032 deg. C. and also of 114 
deg. C. with furnace-cooled specimens the Brinell figuré 
was 475. With an initial temperature of 1300 deg. C. 
slowly cooled (ninety-six minutes) the hardness figuré 
jumped to 582. 

If we compare the steels cooled from 1145 deg. ( 
and 1300 deg. C. respectively, we note that although 
the latter presents a larger evolution of heat at 

critical point, the resulting product is harder. This 
can only be accounted for by assuming that a defi 

chemical or physical change takes place in the metal 
at the high temperature, with the result that the product 
deposited as the steel passes through the recalescenc 
point, or the remaining solution, is harder than in th 
case of the steel cooled from 1300 deg. C.; that 

say, there must be some radical change in constitut 
between the temperature of 1145 deg. C. and 1500 
deg. C. This agrees with Yatsevitch, who found that 
the higher the initial temperature, the larger the evolu 
tion at the critical point and the greater the hardness 

With a moderately rapid cooling from 1300 deg. ‘ 
a small point is observed at 400 deg. C., whereas if alr- 
blast is employed a curve free from all critical point 
is obtained. This represents the rate of cooling that 
should be attempted in practice. A steel quenched fron 
1300 deg. C. has a structure shown in Micro 29, whic! 
is similar to that of a steel quenched in the air-blast 


Y 


Annealing Treatment 


in 


As before mentioned, the system adopted 
works for the annealing of tools occupied about 
days’ time. It was obvious, however, after taking 
cooling curve from 914 deg. C. and measuring the | 
sulting hardness of the specimen, which was 241, that 
a far quicker and simpler treatment might be employ: a 
to produce the same effect. Accordingly specimens 0! 
about 1 in. sq. of A. W. steel were taken, and in order 


iT 


thre 


re 


moot 


to get them in a state similar to that of the i 


forging, they were air-hardened to 1300 deg. ©. Phe 
following table summarizes the experiments: 
Max Time at 
Temp Heat c - 
Deg. C Hr Time Cooling to 740 deg. ¢ : 
945 My 1% hr. 
940 i hr i 
935 % 1% hr. ; 
900 lay ll, hr. Water quenched 
1% hr. Air-cooled. 
1\% hr. Furnace cooled 
114 hr. Very slowly cooled 
S70 i, 1 hr 
S60 nil 20 min : 
S00 ly Water quenched from 800 deg. ‘ 
1 Furnace cooled. + 
1% Furnace cooled. oe 
2 Furnace cooled. aoe 
3 Furnace cooled. . 
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1im of these experiments was to take the steel 
nperature slightly above the critical point on 
and to avoid taking it to a temperature which 
oduce any self-hardening, which occurs when 
mum temperature is such that a recalescence 
it 100 deg. C. begins to show. 
seen from the table that a temperature of 
15 C. is the maximum limit to which the steel 
ated in order to bring about complete soften- 
» maximum that should be employed in practice 
the best results is 9385 deg. C., while the mini- 
effect the same is 870 deg. C. 
that is necessary, therefore, is to heat the bars 
tween 870 deg. C. and 935 deg. C., thoroughly 
this temperature, and cool off within about one 
740 deg. C., when complete softening will have 
ught about. After this the bars may be pulled 
‘ooled quickly in air. 


Secondary Hardening 


experiments of the type carried out by Pro- 

Edwards upon secondary hardening treatment 

e results shown in Fig. 8. The full line indicates 

s after various tempering temperatures, the 

ardening being carried out at 1300 deg. C. The 

nimum is seen at a temperature of about 500 

C., rising to a maximum between 550 deg. C. and 

.C. The dotted line shows the effect of temper- 

arious temperatures after hardening and a pre- 

ry secondary hardening carried out at 600 deg. C. 

effect of secondary hardening, although it lowers 

tial hardness of the specimen, does increase the 

ty of the steel. After this treatment the hardness 

iins constant throughout up to a temperature just 
e 600 deg. C. 


Causes of Failures in Tools 


Failures arise in tool steel due to various causes. 
Some may be traced back to faulty casting, others to 
faulty rolling, and also to faulty hardening. If too 

gh a casting temperature is employed a highly den- 
structure will result. This structure, which is 
iturally weak, cannot be afterward obliterated either 
it treatment or even mechanical work. 
though the analyses previously given from all 
"an ingot show that practically no segregation 
tool steel, the authors have come across one 
here this did occur. This segregation, which 
rder and more brittle than the surrounding metal, 
y was the cause of failure of the tool. The 
‘e of slag and manganese sulphide is very rar‘ 
teel; occasionally, however, they are met with 
aks are sometimes developed by forging. 
le segregations are undoubtedly the most 
some features that arise in tool steel. They 
only occur in the case of tools of such large 
to permit little forging to be put into them. 
of the noted hook or crook shape so detri 
» tool steel. Sometimes these carbide segrega 
st as envelopes around the grains. This indi 
en less drastic forging than the former case. 
out of solution in steel in any form other than 
pecks is invariably found to be detrimental. 
Ss running through the steel in no particulai 
that is to say, their course not determined 
rain boundaries or carbide envelopes—are occa- 
found in a steel which has not been hardened 
ficiently high temperature, the metastability of 
hardened structure being far greater than that 
erly hardened structure, the nuclei of the stable 
ating a tendency for a volume change to take 
he metal which will cause a crack. 


Summary and Conclusions 


ir as casting is concerned some slight improve- 


ght be made by increasing the thickness of the 
and lowering the pouring temperature of 


vestigation of the various forging operations 
g, rolling, etc., has been made, and it has 
1 that, for efficient forging, temperatures 
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must be used which are appreciably higher than those 
generally accepted as correct. 

It is also shown that whether reduction is effected 
by rolling or hammering, or a combination of both 
there appears to be little or no difference in the micro 
structures. 

What is, however, of the utmost importance is the 
amount of reduction in forging which the metal under- 
goes between the cast state and the finished bar. 

Micros taken after various processes of forging and 
rolling indicate that below a reduction of 88 per cent 
for a 6-in. ingot, the distorted carbide envelopes occur 
in the form of loops and hooks of various configura- 
tions, and it is in this form that they are most danger- 
ous. This is a point emphasized by Brearley in his 
book on tool steel. 

Finished milling cutters which have broken in use 
owing to carbide laminations invariably show the lam 
nations to be in this form. If the laminations are dis- 
continuous and broken up they seldom give rise to 
trouble. From this we must conclude that the reduc 
tion should even go beyond this figure. For large tools, 
therefore, it is desirable to cast a larger ingot and to 
put more work into the steel. 

Experiments have shown that carbide in the finely 
separated state can be readily made to go into solution 
at a sufficiently high temperature. If, however, it 
occurs in the massive form as in the carbide envelopes 
or laminations, it is almost impossible to bring this 
about, as has been shown by the experiments mentioned, 
namely, by high temperature soaking. 

With regard to annealing treatment, all that is 
necessary to bring about complete softening of the steel] 
is to heat the steel just above its higher critical point 
on heating, and slowly cool down through the point on 
cooling. 

Hardening times and temperatures are of the utmost 
importance. Grain growth in high-speed tool steel is 
certainly slow when compared with carbon steel at low 
temperatures, but at the high hardening temperatures 
it is rapid enough to give rise to a very coarse structure 
even with an increase of 20 per cent in a hardening 
time of 2% min. 

The temperature limits for really efficient hardening 
are as narrow as 10 deg. C. Hardening should be car 
ried out between the temperatures of 1310 deg. C. and 
1320 deg. C. (corrected temperatures). If the tempera 
ture is above 1300 deg. C., overheating and finally burn 
ing will occur, whereas, if below 1320 deg. C., an i1 
sufficiently hardened steel will result. In either case 
defective tools will result. 


International Trade Conference 


Many business men have been invited by the exec- 
utive committee of the International Trade Conference 
to attend the meeting called by the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States at Atlantic City Sept. 31 
to Oct. 3 to confer with delegates from England, 
France, Italy and Belgium about plans for the restora 
tion of commerce. 

There will be from five to seven delegates from 
England, France, Italy and Belgium, and in addition 
a force of secretaries, making a party of 50. It is 
expected that 3000 American business men will meet 
them at Atlantic City. After the conference the foreign 
delegates will make a short tour, visiting leading 
industrial centers, as guests of the Chamber of Com 


merce of the United States. 


The Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, gave an 
outing for its employees and their families on Sept. 6 

honor of the employees who served during the war. 
The affair also was given in celebration of the com- 
pany’s building, shipping and erecting in less than 
one-and-a-half years of the war more than 140 Chesa- 
peake electric traveling cranes, all of which were put 
nto war service. This company built the entire crane 
equipment in the United States Base Ordnance plant 
throughout France. F. S. Chavannes is president of 
the works. 
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WIRE COMPANIES MERGED 


Consolidation Will Be Known as the General 


Wire Co.—Will Have Large Capital 
Wire Cx 
city 
merged with the 

and the 


ne spencer 


Worcester, 
and in 
Clinton- 


Mass., with large 
Spencer, Mass., has been 
Wright Co. of Worcester, 
t latter corporation have recom- 
nended to the stockholders that the name be changed 
to the General Wire Co., and that the capital stock be 
increased from $12,500,000 to $16,000,000. <A 
holders’ meeting to act on affecting the 
merger has been called for Sept. 17, at Worcester. 
Harry W. Goddard, president and treasurer of the 
Spencer Wire Co., enters into the conduct of the cor- 
poration as chairman of the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding George M. Wright, former head of the Wright 
Wire Co., who retires from the management but re 
mains a member of the board. Frank Kilmer, secretary 
id assistant treasurer of the Spencer company, will be 
George M. manager of 
company, third vice 
president, and will operations of all 


plants in that 


directors of the 


stock- 


questions 


+h 


he treasurer, and 


tne Spe nce 


Thompson, 
has been elected the 
have charge of 
the plants of the company. 

Evan F. Jones 
John A. 
George F. 


remains as 
Denholm 


president and general 
as vice-president in charge 
Wright vice-president 
and there will remain 
rs and George M. Wright, Charles F. Fair- 
formerly head of the Clinton Wire Cloth Co.; 
Paul B. Morgan, pre ae and treasurer of the Morgan 
Construction Co.; Frank A. Drury, president Merchants’ 
National Bank, ‘Worcester; Harry Bronner, president 


manager, 
of sales. and assistant 
general manager, as directors 
these office 


DaNKS, 


Missouri Pacific Railroad, George F. Naphen of Liggett 
& Drexel, bankers, New York, and Richard B. Young, 
vice-president of E. H. Rollins & Sons, bankers, Boston. 


will consist of 
Vice-President 
whose efforts 
companies 


named 
Jones, 
through 
several 


committee as 
Goddard, 
Thompson, and Mr. 
the consolidation of 
effected 

The a ibsorption of 
General W ire 


business of 


The executive 
Chairman President 
Naphen, 
these was 
the Spencer Wire Co. by the 

Co. centralizes in two companies the wire 
central Massachusetts; in fact, the new 
corporation owns practically everything outside of the 


The Lake Superior Corporation’s Year 


Lower net earnings, but in several respects an im- 


proved general position, are shown in the annual report 


of the Lake Superior Corporation. Net earnings for 
the year ended June 30, 1919, from operations of sub- 
sidiary companies, excluding the Algoma Central & 
Hudson Railway, were $5,441,574, against $6,551,495 


the previous year. 
1918 was $668,292, 


The balance brought forward from 
but this year it increased to $1,589,- 
IQR 

[he Algoma Steel Corporation, chief of the subsidi- 
with works at Sault Ste. Marie, had net earnings 
of $5,035,032, compared with $6,001,891 the previous 
year. This company, in addition to paying a 
back dividend of 7 per cent on the cumulative preferred 


aries, 


however, 


stock for the year ended June 30, 1915, amounting 
to $700,000, paid $350,000 on account of the preferred 
dividend for 1916, carrying forward a balance of $1,433,- 


875, against $764,038 the previous year. Its current 
assets stand at $13,834,842, compared with $11,147,259 
the previous year, while current liabilities but 
$2,449,790, against $3,059,826 in 1918. Production, as 


compared with the preceding year, was as follows: 


are 


1917-18 1918-19 
Ton Tons 
79.040 {06.398 

14 ° 336.657 

Stes got 199,712 114,932 


Ste product 329,438 $22,011 
President Wilfred H. Cunningham 
ditions, 
rally 


, in reviewing con- 
says that the change from war to peace natu- 


resulted in a stoppage of the manufacture of 


shell steel and steel for munitions purposes generally. 
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great plants of the American Steel & Wii 
Worcester and New Haven, Conn. It is th: 
of all the independent companies, save on 
whose business is on a relatively small scale. 
the two plants of the Spencer Wire Co., the 
the Wright Wire Co. at Worcester and Palme 
the plant of the Morgan Spring Co. at Wore: 
that of the Clinton Wire Cloth Co. at Clintor 
on current business, the combined works 
an estimated output of $20,000,000 of wire 
annually. These products include virtually « 
in the way of wire, and a multitude of wire 
The Spencer Wire Co. brings to the busines 
variety of standard goods as well as many h 
veloped specialties. The business of this 
quired company is a large one, rivaling that 
conducted as the Wright Wire Co., employ 
than 1000 hands. 

In increasing the capital stock from $12,50 
$16,000,000, it is proposed to issue $5,000,000 
voting 8 per cent convertible preferred stock, 
000 of which will be given in exchange for that 
of voting 7 per cent preferred stock now outsta: 
the holders of which have agreed to the actio: rt 
will divide the company’s securities into $7,500,001 
common stock, $3,500,000 first preferred sto 
$5,000,000 convertible preferred stock. 

Other announcements as to the personnel 
management include Clarence D. Mixter, for 
years credit manager of the Wright Wire Co., a 
sistant treasurer; Winthrop G. Hall, superintender 
of the Spencer Wire Co., and John Wheeldon, work 
manager, as continuing in the same capacities 
plant which will hereafter be known as the Spence 
Wire Division; Charles H. Keenan, formerly ch 
clerk of the Morgan Spring Co., as auditor, and Harry 
F. Hildreth as chief accountant. Albert C. Lorion, 
for many years purchasing agent for the Wright com- 
pany, will be purchasing agent for the entire company 

Officials of ‘the company state that additions wil 
be made at the Palmer plant, to largely increase the 
capacity of the wire mills, that the needs of the Clintor 
works may be met by the company, instead of being 
filled from the general market, as was formerly thé 
case. It is also stated that the company plans 
build eventually blast furnaces and steel mills, prob- 
ably in the Buffalo district. 


“Toward the end of the year the mills resumed 
rolling of normal products in the shape of steel rails 
rail fastenings, merchant bars, shapes, etc. Up to th 
time of making this report business has not been = 
tiful, and for the last few months the mills have been 
operating at about half capacity.” He believes that 
repairs and replacement orders for steel must 800! 
absorb considerable quantities of steel products. The 
long-cherished idea of a plant for rolling structura 
shapes, he says, should now be dealt with, and plans are 
in preparation for a 40-in. blooming mill, 36-in. roughing 
mill, and three-stand 28-in. combination structural an 
rail-finishing mills. This plant, the directors believ« 
would have sufficient business, and it is vital to the 
continued success of the steel company. A schemé 
financing the undertaking will be submitted to stock 
holders at an early day. Meanwhile, the rail mu! 
being arranged to care for such structural shapes up ' 
15 in. as may be required by the market. 

The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway's ne 
earnings after depreciation were $263,293, against $43: 
219 the previous year. Its freight traffic, prior to the 
armistice, had consisted largely of munitions a 
rials for war supplies. The Algoma Eastern Ral! ; 
deficiency for the year was $31,076, as compared W! 
a deficiency for the previous year of $130,615. 

President Cunningham states that a eeumartiee 
directors visited London in July and reached a - 
agreement with the bondholders’ committee of 
goma Central Railway and Algoma Central termi nals 
with a view to settling the obligations of th Lake 
Superior Corporation under its guarantee of princ! ipal 
and interest. Full interest is being paid on the corp 


ration’s income bonds. 


, Al 








Pulverized Coal in Boiler and Furnace 


A Comparison with Producer Gas as 


Fuel for Open-Hearth Furnaces 


Ad- 





vantages and Disadvantages Discussed 


r{\woO papers on pulverized coal were presented at 
the spring meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Detroit, the one “Pulver- 
Coal as a Fuel” by N. C. Harrison, general super- 
endent Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., and the other 
‘ulverized Coal for Stationary Boilers” by Frederick 
\. Scheffler, manager pulverized fuel department, Fuller 
gineering Co., New York, and H. G. Barnhurst, chief 
gineer Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa. Mr. 
rrison stated that practically any coal can be burned 
pulverized form with a proper furnace and burning 
1ipment, but that, generally speaking, the most satis- 
tory results are obtained when the ash content is 
than 10 per cent, the volatile averaging between 
0 and 40 per cent and the fixed carbon between 40 and 
) per cent. The sulphur content, he said, should be 
w, although coal with a sulphur content running as 
gh as 4% to 5 per cent is being burned in pulverized 
rm under boilers and without any detrimental results; 
so the ash should have a high melting point. A coal 
pulverizing plant was described and plant pulverizing 
sts issued by a pulverized coal engineering company 
were presented. The essentials of design of metal- 
lurgical furnaces for the combustion of pulverized coal 
were discussed. Mr. Harrison stated that very fine 
pulverization was necessary for quick combustion and 
for the removal of the sulphur in the coal; and in order 
to obtain this complete combustion before the flame 
trikes the bath, some 6 or 8 ft. are necessary from 
the end of the burners to the bath. 


Pulverized Coal versus Producer Gas 


The advantages and disadvantages from the use 

pulverized coal, as compared with gas producers, as 

fuel for open-hearth furnaces were summarized by 
Mr. Harrison as follows: 


Since the coal is of a more even chemica ompos 
ill the heat units are consumed in the furnace, while in 
case of the gas producer from 18 to 25 per cent of the 
units are lost in the producer itself when converting 
coal into gas. This will result in a greater number of 
ts per week. 

} b) Open-hearth furnaces using powdered fuel operate 
; 1 very low fuel consumption equal to the best producer- 
practice, and much better than the average of the older 
ts in this country; at our plant (the Atlantic Steel Co 

nta, Ga.) about 50 per cent less 
) Coal can be pulverized in plants of about 100 tons 


. capacity and delivered to the furnace for approximately 
ents per ton, which is about the same as the costs for 
ing coal in gas producers 
{) Although the use of this fuel in metallurgical fur 
es has been developed only about 75 per cent, we believe 
this development is steadily increasing In our plant 


ilverized-coal open-hearth furnace has been shut down 
than. our producer-gas furnace of the same size, due 
ckers_and slag pockets filling up with cinders and slag 
bout 80 heats; we are gradually overcoming thesé 
es by decreasing the size of our uptakes and enlarging 
ig pockets, thereby holding the gases in the furnace 
er and passing them slowly through the large slag 


ets, so that the heavy particles can settle, and now onl) 
f particles are going to our checkers, which particle 
being blown off daily by compressed -ai1 By these 


» We expect to get much longer life out of our checkers 
consequently longer runs out of the furnace, since the 
up of the checkers has always been the deciding 
the length of run of the furnace. On account of 
continued development, we believe that inside of six 
we will show a 25 per cent increase in production 

ur gas-producer furnaces of the same size. 

) Sulphur does not give us any trouble as long as we 
g00d draft and the furnace is working. hot, as we are 
ising over 1 per cent sulphur in our coal and getting 

results, although when checkers get clogged up and the 

e begins to blow, due to lack of draft, we have trouble 


with the bath taking up sulphur This takes place during 
the last week’s run of the furnace, just before it goes down 
for repairs. 

(f) The pulverized-coal 
complete control of the first helper as to the amount of coal 


n-hearth furnace is under 


being used at all times, air blast and temperature. 

(g) The flame, using the same coal as on gas producers, 
is hotter, which allows us to use a greater percentage of 
scrap per ton of steel, thus reducing the consumption of high- 
priced pig iron. 

(h) The finished stee] is quieter in the molds, due to not 
being overly oxidized, as the coal coming directly in contact 
with the bath has a greater reducing action. We feel reason- 
ably certain that the oxidation losses are less with pulverized 
coal than with producer gas, consequently the per cent of 
product is greater. All gas-house troubles are eliminated 
(cleaning fires, burning out flues, etc.) although the pulveriz- 
ing plant must be given attention as to dryness and fineness 
of coal 

(i) Up to date, our refractory costs have been very 
much greater on our furnace using pulverized coal than on 
our gas-producer furnaces and was almost twice as great a 
year or so ago, although I believe on account of the steadily 
increasing development of the use of this fuel, these refrac- 


tory costs will be steadily decreased 


Pulverized Coal versus Stokers 


For the proper combustion of pulverized coal under 
boilers Mr. Harrison gave five main points which must 
be given consideration. These included coal fineness, 
size of combustion chamber, necessary air opening, 
proper damper regulation and clean tubes. After dis- 
cussing these points in detail, the advantages of pul- 
verized coal as a fuel for boilers over stokers were 
pointed out as follows: 


(a) Much wider variation in the quality of the coal 
isable is obtained when burning coal in pulverized form 

(bv) Ability to take care of peak loads almost instan- 
taneously, the flexibility approaching that of oil or natural 
gas 

(c) The amount of coal that can be burned per sq. ft. of 
grate surface on stokers is limited so that for increased 
capacity the boiler setting must be spread out to cover more 
irea. When using pulverized coal proper furnace conditions 
can be obtained by increasing the height of the boiler setting 
or the depth of the combustion chamber 

(d) By throwing a switch the entire firing operation 
ceases, an advantage in case of accident or emergency 

(e) Ash is in much better condition to handle, being in 
the form of a dust or slag depending upon its melting point. 
This helps to maintain constant furnace temperature as 
there are no interruptions to 
cleaning fires 


firing conditions on account of 


(f) Since there are no grates used when the fuel is 
burned in pulverized for linkering of grates is avoided. 
(g) Pulverized coal is fired dry, containing less than 


1 per cent of free moisture, whereas coal burned on stokers 
may vary anywhere from 1 to 10 per cent of free moisture 
is fired 

(h) Considerably lk KC iir is necessary for com- 
ess power for the air supply, 
particularly where forced draft is used, and less stack losses. 
Lower grades of coal fired stokers require more excess 
air, as it is quite difficult for the oxygen to get in close 
contact with the combustible 

(i) All the combustible in the coal is consumed when it is 
burned in pulverized forr providing the furnace capacity is 
not exceeded. 

(j) There is less erosion from sulphur on the boilers due 
to less moisture in the coal as fired, therefore high-sulphur 
coals can be burned more readily and without serious results. 

(k) With furnace properly proportioned and with prop- 
erly designed burning equipment smokeless operation may be 
maintained indefinitely. This is due to complete combustion 
of all the particles of coal before coming in contact with the 
cold surface of the tubes of the boiler 


plete combustion This means 


The report of a test made on a 468-hp. Edge Moor 
boiler operating under the Lopulco system was pre- 
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sented in detail, with figures giving a resulting net 
efficiency of 81.1 per cent, which was a higher figure 
than that obtained in the same plant on other boilers 
fired by the underfeed stokers. 

Other advantages resulting from the use of pul- 
verized fuel under boilers were summarized by Mr. 
Harrison as follows: 


a) Continuous boiler operation at a uniform rating as 
we as a constant efficiency is made possible At no time is 
thers loss in capacity due to the clinkering of coal on the 
grate or the cleaning of fires, Ss is the case in toker 
practice 

(b) Heavy overloads can be taken on or dropped off in a 
vel brief time through adjustment of the coal feeders and 
n furnace dratits 

c) Fro j7 to 98 per cent of the combustible in the coa 

utilized, regardless of the quality of the fuel 

(d) The ash-handling costs are reduced to a nimut 

to the reduced volum«e 

(e) The banking conditions when operating with pulve1 

coal are somewhat different from those obtained it 
StoKxer practice sy stopping the fuel supply and closing up 
lt dampers and auxiliary air inlets a boiler can be held 
up to pressure for about 10 hr The furnace brick work 
having been heated to incandescence during operation gives 
ff lant heat which is absorbed by the boiler rather 

g sent out through the tack 
Pulverized Coal for Stationary Boilers 


In discussing reliability of pulverized coal apparatus 
for stationary boilers the paper presented by Fred A. 
Scheffler and H. G. Barnhurst states that the mechan- 
isms for pulverized fuel are equally reliable as mechani- 
cal stokers, but that in the continuity of operation of 
the furnace the advantage lies with pulverized fuel for 
several reasons. The mechanism is altogether outside 
the furnace, hence cleaning and adjustment and the 
making of the fe ‘w repairs required need not interrupt 
the operation of the boiler. In case of sudden neces- 
sity the fire may be ignited and quickly brought to full 
intensity, or it may be extinguished almost instantly. 
The greater uniformity of flame and temperature is 
also conducive to longer life of the furnace lining in a 
properly designed furnace and to a minimum variation 
in furnace efficiency. Fina:ly, the pulverized-fuel in- 
stallation relieves the power plant from dependence 
npon the availability of a certain grade of coal. Adapt- 
ability of pulverized fuel was discussed in detail and 
the primary requisites of furnace design were pointed 
out. 

Cost figures for delivering pulverized fuel to boilers 
were presented, the total cost for a 1000-ton plant being 
given as $0.3895 per net ton. This was compared with 
the cost of operation, which was figured from 
data given to be $0.425 per net ton. 


stoker 


Discussion 


In the discussion of the Scheffler and Barnhurst 
paper Thomas A. Marsh, chief engineer Green Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, took exception to the test figures 
in that the tests submitted were of 4 or 5 hr. duration 
and evidently not made under the A. S. M. E. code, and 
contrasts stokers of the most expensive type to oper- 
ate as to power to drive and as to power for fans. 
Exceptions were taken by Mr. Marsh to some of the 
statements as to reliability, adaptability and furnace 
design, also the cost of pulverizing coal. In discussing 
Mr. Harrison’s paper Mr. Morris said that from the 
figures presented some good efficiencies were indicated 
when high-grade coals were burned, but that no tests 
were presented on low-grade coals. The advantage in 
efficiency, however, in his opinion, was insufficient to 
offset the increased cost of preparing the fuel, thus 
causing the pulverized fuel burner to operate at a loss, 
regardless of the efficiency obtained. Fuel costs will 
have to be from 50 to 100 per cent higher, he said, 
before the increased cost of pulverizing will be justified, 
unless pulverizing and drying costs decrease materially. 
The author pointed out that ash from chimneys is at 
present a prohibitive feature in cities. 

So far as the better grades of bituminous coals are 
concerned, it was the opinion of W. G. Diman, superin- 
tendent of power Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
i. Sai pulverizing, conveying, 


that the cost of drying, 
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feeding and the first cost of the apparatus, tog: 
with the fact that all grades of fuel can be bu 
with a tolerable degree of smokelessness and effic 
in the regular stoker apparatus, would restrict th: 
of pulverized coal for boiler purposes to special 
“If low-grade waste coal can be utilized for pulv: 
fuel,” he said, “there is a great field for its use. 1 
must be some limit, however, in the use of low-g 
fuel, for the cost of grinding would eat up any ad 
tage in the economy. Where low-grade fuels are 
in ash and slate there should be a limit to the pr 
tion that one can afford to grind.” 


Process of Combustion of Pulverized Coal 


An explanation of the process of combustion of 
verized coal was given by Albert A. Cary, consul! 
mechanical engineer, New York City. “Pulver 
coai,” Mr. Cary said, “must be burned while suspe: 
in the current of air which accompanies it into th« 
nace. As the finely divided coal enters the hig 
heated furnace any moisture contained by each 
particle is first driven out, and if this is excessive 
will form a steam cloud around the particle and sup 
press its further rapid combustion, thus defeating to a 
greater or less extent the purpose for which the c 
was prepared. One of the necessities for supplying 
the furnace with very dry pulverized coal is thus appr 
ciated. With little or no moisture present, the next 
effect of the very high surrounding temperature in the 
furnace is to almost instantly distill off the volatil 
matter occluded in the coal, as this gas is liberated at 
a comparatively low temperature, and thus, with prop 
erly designed furnace and burner, the dust cloud enter 
ing the combustion chamber suddenly becomes thor 
oughly saturated with a highly inflammable gas, mixed 
with an ample supply of air. Under these conditions 
the gas is raised to its ignition temperature with great 
rapidity, and the flame produced is propagated with 
intense speed throughout the atmosphere of fuel and 
air entering the furnace; all of which is simultaneously 
subjected to the same action. With the intense degree 
of heat thus generated, not only is the temperature of 
the furnace maintained to stimulate further combustion 
but the particles of fixed carbon, or flecks of coke, left 
behind after the volatile gases have been driven out of 
the coal, have their temperature raised with great 
rapidity to their temperature of ignition and so are 
most speedily burned, leaving behind the non-combus 
tible matter to be more or less effectively taken care o! 
in a properly designed furnace, or to give great trouble 
in furnaces where its importance has been ignored. 

John A. Stevens emphasized the matter of stand-by 
losses. In New England factories running on one shift 
of 9 hr. a day, he said, the stand-by coal required in the 
best hand-fired plants ranged from 20 to 25 per cent 
of the daily consumption. This decreases with more 
shifts, or with continuous runs of, say, 72 hr., as in 
paper mills. With stoker-fired boilers there was a loss 
in running full load right up to washing-up time, 
usually 10 min. before the quitting hour, and also w het 
burning a bank of coal on the grates and then rejec 
ing ate 

W. F. Verner, mechanical engineer Ford Motor 
ia gave estimates that had been prepared cove! 
ing the comparative costs of os six 2400-hp 
boilers at the Ford Motor Co.’s blast-furnace plant 
with pulverized fuel and with uae fuel. The esti 
mated cost for the pulverizer equipment and buildings 
was $691,000, and for a corresponding stoker plant 
$475,000. The cost of pulverizing per ton, including 
fixed charges, power, maintenance, lubricants, etc., and 
labor (at $8 per day) was $0.76; for transmission Se 
pulverizing building to boiler room, $0.25; and for boiler 
room, $1.13; or a total of $2.14. Fora correspon 
stoker plant the figures were: For transmission trom 
breaker building, $0.24; boiler room, $1.66; total, $1.90 
For a plant with twelve 2400-hp. boilers the total 
the pulverized coal installation was $1.63, and for 
stoker equipment, $1.49. These figures, in connection 
with the higher estimated efficiency of the pulverized 
fuel plant, indicated for it a saving of 4 per cent 
the stoker plant. 
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Danger of Rainbow Chasing and Agitation 


President of Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


Describes the Perils of Prosperity and Unsound 


Economic Ideas—Some Leaves from History 


tur Country First Conference, a national meeting 
inder the auspices of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
iation at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Sept. 8 
', was called for the purpose of bringing represen- 
business men and labor leaders together to dis- 
the present unsettled economic situation and to 
e, if possible, at some sane course of action to pre- 
disastrous social experiments and disturbances. 
iis address of welcome, Dorr E. Felt, president of 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and president 
e Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, pointed out 
neither the present causes of unrest nor the vari- 
radical economic theories are new. On the con- 

y, most of the proposed experiments have been tried 

found wanting in the past. The pressing need of 
oment, he said, is sanity and sincere co-operative 

rt on the part of all classes of Americans. His ad- 
in part follows: 

“It is proverbial that it requires more character to 
tand prosperity than adversity. America is now un.- 
dergoing the test imposed by prosperity complicated by 
the disturbance of men’s minds caused by the war. 

“At present our greatest danger rests in the pos- 

ble acceptance of Utopian theories and the attempt to 
apply in times of peace artificial industrial and legisla- 
ve measures which, no matter how necessary and 
excusable in, war time, are not practicable under peace 
onditions when public sentiment will not sanction in- 
creased national indebtedness and excessive taxation. 
Stimulants and palliatives administered during the 
stress of war may be disastrous if the dosing is con- 
tinued under normal conditions. 


“New Thought” Ideas Old 


“The proponents of most of the so-called new thought 
as who talk so much about looking forward are not 
ng the trouble to look backward or they would 
w that practically all of their supposedly new dis- 
eries are not new at all and have been tried out time 
again in many countries with unhappy results. 
the matter of prosperity, legislation will not take 
place of honest work and capable management. 
“Arbitrary price fixing during peace times has al- 
resulted in the stopping or restriction of produc- 
and ended in conditions of great distress and 
ity of the necessities of life. A Roman emperor, 
years after Christ, attempted to reduce the cost of 
by establishing a maximum price on nearly 1000 
modities. The result was stagnation, higher prices 
loodshed, so that the producing factors of society 
to start all over again to rebuild in normal and 
al ways. 
Profit-sharing and workers’ participation in man- 
ent, which began in Great Britain about 1835 and 
nated about 1885, has been the subject of numerous 
al reports in England which treat of nearly 300 at- 
ts by such means to eliminate friction between 
yer and employed and to put a stop to restriction 
itput by the workers. These reports show that in 
jority of cases such efforts were a complete fail- 
During good times and in the case of firms having 
efficient managers than their competitors or 
bors such arrangements, in some cases, seemed to 
well; but, in the stress of hard times not only 
the friction between employer and employed in- 
ed but various other kinds of friction developed. 
nstance, the workmen blamed the selling force for 
ecuring orders and the selling force alleged that 
vorkmen produced inferior goods at too great a 
Each craft involved in production magnified in 


its own mind its own importance to the industry and 
right to greater participation in the profits. 


Our Experience in 1837 


“The greatest panic and disaster ever experienced in 
this country was that of 1837 following a period of 
great expansion and prosperity during which the Fed 
eral Government and numbers of the States attempted 
to legislate prosperity to every one. State and Fed- 
eral promotion and ownership of railroads, canals, banks 
and other enterprises had been the order of the day. 
Some States projected as many as half a dozen railroads 
each. Speculation and struggle for favoritism ran riot, 
taking the place of honest construction and production 
in many parts of the country, ending in prices for the 
necessities of life much greater in proportion to wages 
than at the present. The word ‘profiteer’ had not then 
been coined, but the word ‘extortionist’ was in every- 
body’s mouth. Great mobs gathered in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and other cities. New York ware- 
houses were broken into by a mob which distributed 
flour to all comers, immense quantities of it being de- 
stroyed and spread over the pavement of the streets, 
the sequel being immediate higher prices for flour re- 


sulting upon the dissipation of the necessary stocks. 


stored by men who were, even in that day, called ‘hoard 
ers.’ 

“Will it be necessary, as a result of false teaching 
by men who never filled a pay envelope and who know 
little or nothing from a practical standpoint of eco 
nomic questions, that this generation, now so prosper- 
ous, will have to learn its lesson which common sense 
and a little reading of history might teach without the 
dire results which are sure to follow if we put into 
practice the theories promulgated by star gazers? 


Conservative Attitude of English Workmen 


“In a recent visit to England, during which I dis- 
cussed some of these supposedly new theories with many 
workers and employers, I observed in the minds of a 
majority of the workmen a distrust of Utopian ideas. 
There was complete disagreement in the theories put 
forth by different prominent sociological and radical 
labor leaders as to what kind of medicine should be ad- 
ministered to quiet the great social unrest so much 
talked about last spring. Among the workers, there was 
an evident preference for substantial shillings in a pay 
envelope to an uncertain caramel to be tossed to them 
at Christmas. Many of our own labor leaders seem to 
take the same view with respect to suggested pallia- 
tives that can afford no substantial nourishment during 
the hard times which dosing with quack medicine will 
very likely bring on. At present we have in this coun- 
try a number of notable examp’es of industrial con- 
flict taking place in works where all strife was sup- 
posed to have been eliminated by large doses of pater- 
nalism. 

“There is not as much discontent as the vendors of 
news would lead us to believe and most of what there 
is is manufactured. The great strikes in the North- 
west and in Canada were called where the wages were 
abnormally high and living costs and conditions excel- 
lent. This has been true in the case of many other 
recent strikes in this country. There has always been 
more industrial strife during prosperity than duri.g 
hard times. 

“It would be disastrous for the working peorle to 
demand laws conferring on them special privileges and 
at the same time absolving them from the ordinary 
responsibility for their own acts. In France they have 
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just passed a law pertaining to collective agreements 
between employer and employed which provides for the 
legal enforcement of such agreements and the right of 
either association to sue and be sued. 


Danger of Dissipating Resources 


“Much academic theorizing is leading us away from 
a clear understanding of economic truths. We are in 
danger of dissipating the great resources, the industrial 
and commercial ability of our country. Regardless of 
the wild socialistic and revolutionary ideas which have 
been preached to the people of Europe during the last 
12 months by the most energetic and widespread propa- 
ganda of recent times, all classes appear now to be 
recovering their sanity. 

“The ultimate effect of the necessary interference 
of the Government in industry and transportation for 


Program for the Philadelphia Meeting of 
the American Foundrymen’s 
Association 

The program for the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association, to be held 
in Philadelphia, Sept. 29 to Oct. 3, has been provisionally 
prepared as follows: 


Monday, Sept. 29 
10:00 a.n Registration, Commercial Museums 
10 :00a.n Opening of Exhibition of Foundry ind Shop 
Equipment, Commercial Museun 
Tuesday, Sept. 30 
Opening joint session with Institute of Metals 
Division of American Institute of Mining 
ind Metallurgical Engineers, Ball Room, Belle- 
l 


Hote 


vue-Stratford 


session. A. F. A., Ball Room, Bellevue- 


Oar Opening 
Stratford Hotel 
Wednesday, Oct. 1 
10 : 01 General Sessior Ball Room, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel s : : : 
0:00 Steel Session, Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel 
Thursday, Oct. 2 
10 :00 ! Gray Iron Session, Ball Roon Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. ' 
10:00 a.n Malleable Session, Clover Room, Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel 
10:00 a.n Industrial Relations Session, Red Room, Belle 
vue-Stratford Hotel 5 
00 p. n Annual Banquet, Bellevue-Stratford Hote 
Friday, Oct. 3 
10:00 a.1 General Session, concluding with Installation 


of Officers. Ball Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


The papers and reports to be presented are: 
Iron Foundry Problems 


Annual address of the president, A. O. Backert 

Annual report of the secretary-treasurer. 

Annual report of board of directors of A. F, A., Int 

Report of A. F. A. Committee on Foundry Costs, by 
J. Roy Tanner, chairman, Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh. 

Publicity Work of Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, by Franktin G. Smith, chairman publicity com- 
mittee, Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
Cleveland-Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

A Note on Britain’s Experimental Foundry, by G 
Wells, Edgar Allen & Co., Sheffield, England 

Tne Elimination of Strains in Iron Castings, by C. J. 
Wiltshire, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

The Value of a Scrap Pile, by Henry Traphagen, 
Steel Castings Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

The Electric Furnace as an 
George K. Elliott, Lunkenheimer Co., 

Report of A. F. A. Committee on 


Ernest 


Toledo 
Adjunct to the Cupola, by 
Cincinnatl. 

General Specifications 


for Gray Iron Castings, by D1 Richard Moldenke, Wat- 
thung, N. J : : : 
Side-Blow Converter in Iron Foundry, by George I 


Harvey, Ill 


Equipment Co., 
Moldenke, Wat- 


Richard 


Foundry 
Iron, by Dy 


Whiting 


Cast 


Fisher, 
Cerium in 
hung, N. J 


Oxygen in Cast Iron, Wilford L. Stork, Detroit Valve & 
Fittings Co., Detroit. 
Steel Foundry Problems 
Electric versus Converter Steel, by John Howe Hall and 


G. R. Hanks, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 


di ae 
Effect of Sulphur in Steel Castings, by Prof. A. E. White, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Repairing Castings on Transport Northern 


Pacific, by 


Arthur F. Braid, Metal & Thermit Corp., New York. Iilus- 
trated with motion pictures. : 

Comparison of Costs of Electric and Open-Hearth Fur- 
nace Practice, by E. H. Ballard, General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass 


Report of A. F. A. Committee on Steel Foundry Standards, 
by W. A. Janssen, chairman, Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd., 


Montreal, Que ; . 
Operation of the Acid Electric Furnace, by L. B. Linde- 


muth, Carney & Lindemuth, New York, 
Temperature 
Brooke 


Furnace, by F. W 
Philadelphia 


Control in Electric 


Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
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the successful prosecution of the war does not see; 
be considered by many. The Government had to pro 
regardless of costs, immense quantities of the prod 
of the farm, the mills and the factories, at a time w 
many men were being withdrawn from their usual vy 
tions. The result is a large national debt and hy 
taxation. During war a country must mortgage 
future, and the payment of that mortgage is sur: 
be felt, sooner or later, by every one of its pe 
Doubtless America will feel it less than any of 
other countries which placed large armies on the ba 
fields of western Europe. 

“I believe that if we exercise common sens¢ 
avoid chasing the rainbow, the effect of the war wil 
result in any great hardship in America, but that 


tinual rainbow chasing and agitation will result 
grave distress.” 
Investigation of Steel Castings on German Subm 


by Prof. William Campbell, Columbia 


Malleable 


Unviersity, New 
Foundry Problems 


Burning Fuel Oil in an Air Furnace, by J. P. 
ouri Malleable Iron Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

The Application of Powdered Coal to Malleable Annea 
Furnaces, by Charles Longenecker, Bonnot Co., Pittsburg! 

Efficient Use of Pulverized Coal in Malleable Four 
Practice, by Milton W. Arrowood, Ground Coal Engineerin; 
Co., Chicago. 

Powdered Coal as a Fuel in the Foundry, by H. A. Gri: 
dle, Combustion Economy Corp., Chicago. 

Relation Between Machining Qualities of Malleable © 


Pero, 


ings and Physical Tests, by Edwin K. Smith and Willia: 
sarr, Wisconsin Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

The Refining of Cupola Malleable in the Electric F 
n —e by A. W. Merrick, General Electric Co., Schenectad 
Ps ae 


Report of A. F. A. 
leable Castings, by 
N. Z- 

Methods for Determining When 
or Under Annealed, by W. P 


Committee on Specifications for M 
Enrique Touceda, chairman, Alban 


Malleable Iron Is Ov 
Putnam, Detroit Testing Lal 


ratory, Detroit. 

Malleable Castings, by Prof. Enrique Touceda, Alba: 
Ae 4 

effects of Annealing Gray and Malleable Iron Bars 
Copper Oxide Packing, by H. E. Diller, The Foundry, Clev« 
lane 


Industrial Relations 

Training Men for Foundry Work, by C. C. Schoen, Train 
ing Section, U. S&S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C 

Personnel Problems of Modern Industry, by C. D 
Dyer, Jr., Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia 

Industrial Democracy and the Foreman, by John Calder, 
Business Training Corp., New York. 

Report of A. F. A. Committee on Safety, Sanitation and 


Fire Prevention, by V. T. Noonan, chairman, U. S. Mutua! 
Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass. 

_ Vocational Training for Foundry Occupations, by J. C 
Wright, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Appliances and Welfare Work in Foundries, | 


Safety 
r. 


FE. ( 3ennett, Buckeye Stee] Casting Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Handling Materials 


How to Secure Best Results in Combining Hoisting Ap- 
paratus with Molding Machines, by W. C. Briggs, Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co., New York. 

Foundry Sand-Handling Equipment, by H. L. McKinnon 
Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. 

Concrete Foundry Molding Floors, by H. H. Haley, Amer 
ican Foundry Equipment.Co., New York. 

The Care of Foundry Equipment, by G. L. Grimes, Grimes 
Molding Machine Co., Detroit. 

Uniform Methods of Cost Accounting, by C. E. Knoeppel, 
C. E. Knoeppel & Co., New York. 

The One Best Way to Do Work, by Frank B. Gilbreth 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated by motion pictures. 


The Testing of Clays for Foundry Use, by Homer F 
Staley, Bureau of Standards, Washington. s 
The Economical Control and Handling of Patterns in 4 


Large Foundry, by W. D. Jones, Canton Steel Foundry Co 
Canton, Ohio. 

Progress in the Application of Electric Arc Welding, by 
Robert E. Kinkead, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 

A New Cutting Gas, by Alfred S. Kinsey, Air Reductio! 
Sales Co., New York. 

Welding Castings of Different 
tions, by George B. Malone, Bayonne 
3ayonne, N. J. 

Report of the A. F. A. Committee Advisory to the United 
States Bureau of Standards, by Dr. Richard Moldenke, Wat 
chung, N. J. 

High Temperature Cement for Lining Furnaces, 
W. S. Quigley, Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New York 

Considerations Affecting Brass Melting in the Gray Iro! 


Metals and Different Se 
Steel Casting Co 


hr 


Shop, by Russell R. Clarke, Eagle Brass Foundry, Seatti 
Wash. 

The Weeks Electric Brass Furnace, by F. J. Ryan, Phila 
delphia. 


Audible Signals in Foundries, by Prof. Vladimir Karap¢ 


toff, Ithaca, N. Y 

The various meetings are to be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. The regular exhibition will be found 
at the Commercial Museums. An entertainment pro- 
gram has been provided by the local committee. Special 
entertainment will be provided for the ladies. Arrange- 
ments also will be made for visiting foundrymen who 
wish to inspect plants in Philadelphia and vicinity. 
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JUDGE GARY’S VIEWS 





Problems, League of Nations and Trade 
with Germany Discussed 


Elbert H. Gary discussed “Reconstruction and 
nent” from many angles before the annual 
of the American Bar Association at Boston 
He advised the acceptance of the League 
‘ ns, resumption of trade with Germany and 
generous accommodation of foreign countries 
atter of credits, and leniency of the law as to 
yrations and combinations. He said: 
major part of the people of this country love 
1 abhor war, and, therefore, favor the peace 
| League of Nations as a material aid in 
future prolonged wars. They believe that, 
most difficult and complicated circumstances, 
sident, as their properly constituted leader and 
tative, secured the best terms and conditions 
le and that the same should be approved.” 
With regard to resumption of trade relation with 
enemies, he said: “It is not necessary to for- 
forgive—certainly unless there is repentance 
e part of those who are guilty of moral turpitude, 
should, at least, be sufficiently wise to consider 
nate effect upon our own interests of unneces- 
intagonisms. From an economic standpoint, con 
ng of paramount significance the question of bene- 
irselves, we ought to resume business relations 
Germany and Austria at once.” 
regard to financing trade he remarked: 
‘The United States, so far as possible, should finance 
r deserving countries less fortunate in rehabili- 
ng their productive capacity and resources, and we 
uuld purchase their products up to the limit of our 
ity. Our investing capitalists, through bankers 
otherwise, should buy the securities of foreign 
‘erns, the payment of which might be guaranteed 
y their respective governments. The early adoption 
f the American dollar as a basis or standard of cur- 
‘'y and values is worthy of universal consideration.” 
As to the commercial rivalry of nations he said: 
ontest for commercial position and progress will 
fiercer than ever before, with the difference, it is 
that there will be hereafter an international 
inal which will exercise supervision over the con- 
f individual nations and will restrict all of them 
the limits of law, reason, propriety and justice. 
fore, wars have generally resulted from economic 
ries; from the struggle for commercial supremacy; 
e late wars, in the opinion of many of us, were 
exception.” 
made the following comments on labor: 
“The labor question at present is of commanding 
first because labor is essential to economic 
and virility, and second because it is persist- 
ught by self-appointed leaders to enlist the 
y and support of workmen in agitation for 
stitution of the rule of force for the rule of 
reason. It is commonly designated as Bol- 
These agitators will not succeed in the United 
[ have heretofore spoken on this subject and 
repeat. However, it may be observed that the 
for this poison is plenty of work at reason- 
tes of compensation when compared with the 
ving; healthful, safe and agreeable working 
opportunity for workmen to advance in 
according to merit; and a chance to invest 
ings in the business with which they are con- 
The employers must not and will not give 
yyees good ground for complaint, and intelli- 
‘ sentiment will exercise controlling influence 
ting a return to barbarism. Employers and 
are under equal responsibility to the gen- 
of which they are an important part, to 
maintaining industrial peace and prosperity.” 
the cost of living he stated: “If and when 
the methods of some of the European coun- 
gard to quality and condition of articles sold 
nption, and require rigid public inspection, 
vith reasonable and systematic control of 
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the necessities of life, we shall witness great improve- 
ment in health and material reductions in the cost of 
living. We are making some effort in this direction.” 

The speaker disapproved of Government ownership, 
claiming that private ownership would run an enter- 
prise more economically and with an eye for lessening 
expenditures. He suggested that in case of a wrong- 
doing trust it might be better to have the law so framed 
as to cover the whole subject by injunction, rather than 
by dissolution. 


Wartime Activity in the Valleys 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 9—Demand for steel has 
forced pig-iron output in the Mahoning Valley to peak 
war production rate, with a similar condition in the 
Shenango Valley. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
ordered in Hannah furnace at the Mahoning Valley 
works this week. This is a detached stack suspended 
last winter when orders dropped off. With this fur- 
nace producing, the Republic company’s daily pig-iron 
output in Youngstown will approximate 3000 tons. All 
five furnaces in the Haselton group at the Youngstown 
works are running. In August, No. 2 stack in the Hasel- 
ton battery averaged 570 tons daily. During a shut- 
down early in the year, this furnace was overhauled 
and its capacity enlarged. It was formerly a hand- 
filled stack with a 400-ton daily rated capacity. Im- 
provements including an electric skip have promoted it 
to the 500-ton class. 

Sept. 3 Anna furnace at Struthers, Mahoning 
County, operated by the Struthers Furnace Co., Cleve- 
land, resumed on foundry iron. Before suspension 
early in June it operated on basic. This stack, the only 
merchant furnace in the Mahoning Valley, was over- 
hauled and modernized. Preparations are also being 
made to light the detached Niles furnace of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. at Niles, Ohio, idle since early in the 
year. This will leave only one idle furnace of 25, 
Grace of the Brier Hill Steel Co., which is being relined 
after a continuous run of seven years, during which 
it produced over 1,000,000 tons. 

Valley production of pig iron is now about 11,000 
tons daily, while consumption of ore averages 22,000 
tons per day, or nearly 700,000 tons per month. Pig- 
iron production in the Valley is now well up to capacity 
production of a year ago when 24 furnaces were pro- 
ducing. At that time the new Jeannette furnace of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. had not been started. 

Production of finished products is now the heaviest 
peace-time output in the history of the district. All 
plants are operating close to 100 per cent, except where 
shortage of skilled men, such as sheet-mill workers, 
reduces output. 


Mr. Butler on Ore Conditions 


On return from an inspection of ore properties of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. in the Lake Superior region, 
Joseph G. Butler, Jr., vice-president, stated indications 
are that ore which has remained undisturbed on the 
docks for years will be moved before spring. No short- 
age at Valley furnaces is in prospect, however, as ore 
bins are well filled and the inbound movement from the 
docks will continue all winter. “The docks need clean- 
ing up,” said Mr. Butler, “for there are accumulations 
of ore on them that have been there for years. They 
will be the better for a cleanup.” Mr. Butler said ore 
production in the Lake Superior districts will be 10,- 
000,000 tons less this year than last. “The United 
States Steel Corporation has been moving the usual 
amount of ore during the present season,” he stated. 
“The curtailment took place in shipments to the inde- 
pendents. There is no labor trouble at the mines and 
very little at the Lake Superior docks.” It is expected 
there will be a heavy pull on stock piles at the furnaces 
this winter because of heavy metal production. 





The Pennsylvania Tank Car Co., Sharon, Pa., has 
received orders for 156 cars, 100 for the Livingston 
Refining Co., 25 each for the Bolene Refining Co. and 
the Commercial Car Line and six for the Wilhoit Re- 
fining Co. 
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SCHOOLS MAY BUY MACHINE 
TOOLS 


House Bill Names 1o Per Cent of Cost as Price— 
Senate 20 Per Cent 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The House has passed the 
Caldwell bill providing for the sale of surplus machine 
tools to schools and universities at 10 per cent of their 
Senate has already passed a similar bill, 
sponsored by Senator Wadsworth of New York. This 
latter bill, however, provides that the Government shal! 
receive 20 per cent of the cost of the tools. The meas- 
ires will now probably go to conference for an agree- 
difference. Both bills provide that the 
paid by the receiving the 


cost. The 


ment on this 
eight shall be schools 
» tools. 
The report of the Committee on Military Affairs 
bill declared that the public sale of these 
ls “would result in low prices; it would flood the 
narket and demoralize industry, in many places clos 
ng down factories.” 
“T had said Anderson, 
“that the Attorney General was now engaged in a cam 
t 


to reduce prices, not only of food, but of machine 


ring the 


supposed,” Representative 


tools and of everything else, and I was wondering 
whether the gentleman from New York was interested 
n keeping up the prices of these articles.” 


“Not to the extent that the gentleman’s question 


would indicate,” replied Representative Caldwell, “but 
certainly to the extent of preventing a loss to our 
Government. The circumstances are these. The Gov- 
ernment stimulated the production of machine tools 


] + 4 + ht 2 , ++ , . — 
in order that it might take care of its own require- 
ments and those of our allies in the late war, and 
they accumulated an enormous mass of material. 


While they were doing that they built up in this coun- 
try something that we never had before, and that was 
a skilled trade sufficient to take care of our require- 
ments—able to do this kind of work. 

“Now if we absolutely kill the business, if we shut 
down ail the factories producing these tools, and the 
learned the art go into other 


men have 
the great benefits that came from the 


who arts, we 


lose one of 


will 
war. 


“Now 


question, not only 


gentleman’s 
to keep alive the art in a com- 
to establish schools all over 
from which we could draw skilled artisans 
need them in the future. 

when we entered the war 
have the material to make war 
with, nor did we have the machinery to make the mate 
rial. We did not have the with which to make 
the machinery to make the material and we did not 
have the men to run the machines with which to make 


further 
tends 


this bill, answering the 


mercial way, but it tends 
the country 
in the event we 

“Our 


that we did not 


weakness 


greatest 


was 


tools 


the tools that made the machinery for the war. It 
was a good deal like the house that Jack built, when 
you get clear back to the question. We were appar 


ently in a hopeless condition, but we have educated 
these men and I think that if we do this we will prob 
ably be able to keep the art in commercial activity and 
employment to a certain class of these men 
learned this trade and in that 
our country all round. That was my idea. 
was written by myself.” 
Mr. Anderson, in reply, 
making a very good speech on the theory of protection 
of home industries, but the kind of protection he pro- 


ve some 
benefit 
report 


who have way 


The 


conceded “the gentleman is 


poses is somewat camouflaged. What the gentleman 
says simply illustrates the impossibility of getting 


results in the way of lowering the high cost of living 
by a campaign of psychology and bluffing, such as has 
been inaugurated by the Attorney General in the face 
of positive efforts to keep articles off the market, such 
as this report discloses.” 

“T just want to say,” said Chairman Kahn of the 
committee, “that the committee considered this legis- 
lation very carefully. There is a great quantity of 
this machinery on hand. It was thought at first that 
it might be a good thing to present it to the schools, 
but the War Department showed that if that course 


were pursued, they would have to send officers to the 
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various schools to inspect the machinery to 

it is kept in good repair and in proper use. T 
gested the amendment so that we would be pe 
to sell the machinery for a nominal sum to th: 
tional institutions. The Government cannot 
It will serve a beneficial purpose to the schoo 
hope the bill will pass.” 

An effort was also made in the House t 
unanimous consent for the consideration of 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
tigate the substitution of steel and other mate 
timber for railroad ties. Objection was made, 
and the bill went back to the calendar. 


Large Willys Corporation Organized 


The Wil:ys Corporation, New York, has beer 
ized with a capital of $25,000,000 to manufactur: 
The plants of the Du 
Elizabeth, N. J., and at 
keepsie, N. Y., have been acquired and will be e1 
The Elizabeth plant will be made the main unit, 
15 acres adjoining the Duesenberg plant havir 
secured under option for the purpose of erect 
posed additions to the present factory buildings 
expected that this unit will eventually employ 
of about 8000. 

The Electric Auto Lite Co., Syracuse, and t 
Process Gear Co., Rochester, have been acqu 
he Willys Corporation. Mr. Willys states that 
two will continue as distinct units and 
not in any way lose their identity in the new 
ration. The general automobile parts units o 
concerns will be continued and expanded. The s 
ing of lighting and starting systems, gears and 
mission sets for the new car to be manufactu 
the Willys Corporation will be only a small portior 
of the parts which these corporations supply to var 
automobile companies. 

The Auto Lite Corporation will continue a 
expand the manufacture and sale of the Willys 
a farm lighting equipment which makes use 
Knight sleeve valve motor. 


six-cylinder automobile. 
iMMocors Corporation at 


concerns 


A. O. Backert Addresses New England Founders 


A. O. Backert, president American Foundrymen’ 
Association, Cleveland, addressed the September meet 
ing of the New England Foundrymen’s Association 
the Exchange Club, Boston, Sept. 10, on the subj 
“Itinerary of Recent Travels Through France and Eng 
land.” Mr. Backert a few months ago motored over th 
battlefields of France, visiting a number of destroyed 
cities, towns and villages, which he described. He als 
presented a brief survey of the industrial situation 
both France and England, particularly as applying 
the iron, steel and foundry industries, and the quest 
as to what part Germany is going to take in the expo 
trade and industrial development of the future was 
discussed. 


y+ 


Secretary of War Baker has sent to Congress 
report of Maj. Gen. W. M. Black, chief of engineers 
disapproving of the proposition to spend $1,050,000 tor 
the construction of three locks and dams on 
Youghiogheny River at McKeesport, Pa. The dist 
engineer of the department, Lt. Col. H. W. Stickle, 
reported in favor of at least a partial improvement 
the river to be justified in the interest of the dev 
ment of river traffic on the Monongahela and 
rivers. 


QO! 


T. P. Walls Tool & Supply Co., Inc., 75 Wa ke 
Street, New York, has been appointed sales agent 10! 
the Advance Tool Co., Cincinnati, and the Maxf G! 
ing Wheel Corporation, Chester, Mass. The fo 
manufactures milling and gear cutters, reamers, 
mills and lathe mandrels and the latter grinding whet 


“Colloidal Fuels” is the title of a pamphlet 5) 
Linden W. Bates, 141 Broadway, New York, which dis- 
cusses their relation to coal, to the production of powe 
and heat and to fire prevention and insurance. 


r 











Kixport Trade and the Metric System 


No Difficulties in Meeting Foreign Inquiries 
Metric 
English Units 


MARTIN* 


Expressed in 


of Metric and 


BY K. G. 


ill the furor that rages with periodic violence on 
great question of whether the metric system is 
to be or not to be,” it may be worth while, as far 
\merica is concerned, to pause occasionally and 
ler one or two of the practical ends in view. 
nce the metric system may be considered a foreign 
festation we may be pardoned for viewing the mat- 
om an export point of view. In fact, the matter 
metric system may prove of a great deal more 
ance in our export trade than it ever will as a 
rm plank in our domestic commercial politics. 


[he thing furthest from our thought at the moment 


enter into a discussion or even express an opinion 
the comparative value of the metric or English 
ns, and, in fact, to be quite frank, as far as 
ynal opinion is concerned, it is quite a 50-50 propo 
and we leave to the pamphleteers and the trade 
Bolsheviks the settling of the question. 


In every-day export business, especially in the iron, 


and manufactured products sphere, from sheets 
comotives, the matter of metric measurements is 
of present and practical moment. In dealing 


h our foreign customers we are faced with facts, not 


( 


d 


y 


ed, cut or 


ries, and are interested not so much in arguments 


or against as in those concerning the selling of the 
luet itself. 


No Widespread Demand for Metric Sizes 


There is, then, no general insistent and widespread 
‘mand on the part of foreign purchasers for deliv 


of steel or its products in metric weights, sizes 
measurements. Certain areas without quest‘on de 
their deliveries in the metric system and at least 
ist in asking for quotations on that basis. With 
present condition of the market, however, they are 
st universally satisfied to accept our products 
otherwise fabricated to the nearest 
lish equivalent to the metric dimensions given. As 
as the customer is thus satisfied with the mill 
lucts there seems no reason, as far as the export 
le is concerned, to ask the mills to adopt any revo 
nary and permanent change. Wherever necessity 
inds, however, and where the bus'ness warrants, 
experience has always been that the mill or manu 


turer will produce to the metric standards 


Where the matter of a metric measurement, such 
he thread, is an inherent quality of the object no 
tion arises, nor is there any difficulty arising i 
juestion of machinery and plant equipment for 
illation in foreign countries to turn out products 
etric dimensions. In the case of such items as rails, 
, plates, ete., the inquiry received in metric stand 
is transposed to English equivalents and the mill 
es the export house accordingly on an ordinary 
stic basis. In some cases English equivalents are 
lard the world round, as in the case of tin plate, 
this has been a natural development owing to the 

‘al control of the tin-plate industry by America 
England. Again, pipe threads are nearly always 
sted and quoted on our own familiar basis. 


No Confusion with Dual Use of Systems 
is a peculiarity of this metric-English question 
while the sizes may be largely inquired for in 
sh measurements by certain export areas, the 
hts will nearly always be specified in the metric 
In faet, a great many orders are handled 
\ involve a dual use of the systems and there seems 
no confusion or difficulty arising out of these 
icts. Cases have occurred of the supplying of a 
ger service department American Steel Export Co., 


k, and recently returned from service in the army 


nce 


r 


Units—Intermixture 
Common. 


mplete plant to a foreign purchaser where al] dimen 
sions were received in metric equivalents while the ship- 
ments made, which were entirely agreeable to the cus 
tomer, were, as far as the pre-fabricated buildings, en- 
gine and machine bases, power plant, etc., supplied to 
the nearest English equivalents, whereas the machine 
equipment was to manufacture a metric product. The 

ymbining of both systems in use side by side is not, 


therefore, uncommon. 


Exporter Has to Deal with Other Systems 


We must not forget that there are other units of 
veights and measures in use besides the metric and 
“nglish, such as those employed in Russia and China 
vhich are far more ancient and time tested than either 
he metric or English systems and the American ex 
orter has to be prepared to deal with them at any 
time. And let it not be forgotten that there are more 
than one set of wire gages 

To the exporter of steel and metal products of all 
descriptions, therefore, the exclusive adoption of either 
ystem or retention of our present mixed use of the 
two is far from one of his most pressing problems. If 
the demand becomes sufficiently insistent the American 
nanufacturer’ will, conditions warranting, 
neet the demand with completely metrically measured 
products. 

During the operations of the American Expedition 
ary Forces in France many large motor transports, 
‘ailroad and ordnance shops were operating with mixed 
\merican and French machine-tool equipment and sup- 
plies without disaster or even undue difficulty. The 
taking over of practically all American equipment by 
the French will still further bring about the inter-use 
1f the two systems and the de-standardization of either 
yne. In fact, the time seems about right for some me 
‘hanically inclined genius to develop an “Esperanto” 
system of weights and measures which will combine 
the advantages of each to the confusion of all! 


I 


business 


New Tube Sales Company 


The Superior Tube Co., Kansas City, Mo., is a new 
ales company organized for the distribution of pipe 
Yards have already been established in a number of the 
principal oil fields and some very desirable contracts for 
pipe have been made with mills in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Hoyle Jones, president and treasurer, has been 
for 10 years manager of sales at Kansas City for La 
Belle Iron Works. J. D. Holloway, vice-president and 
secretary, is in charge of the Pittsburgh office at 1209 
Chamber of Commerce Building, from which point al] 
purchase orders will be placed and contracts negotiated 
He was formerly Pittsburgh manager of sales of the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. L. W. Kile, vice-president 
ind manager of sales, who is in charge of the com- 
pany’s interests in Oklahoma and Texas, with head- 
quarters at 405 Exchange National Bank Building, 
Tulsa, was formerly president of the Moore-Kile Co., 
Tulsa, whose interests have been taken over by the new 
organization. The company has purchased the unfilled 
order book of the Moore-Kile Co., which represents a 
substantial tonnage on the books of several tube mills. 
In addition to this the company placed some rather 
large contracts several months ago, after the orgafiiza- 
tion was assured, with the result that it had a “going” 
business when it began operation on Aug. 15. 


The Loyal Motor Truck Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer 
of % and 1-ton trucks, is now located at 217-218 
Marine Bank Building, Erie. 
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Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce De- 
tends the Pittsburgh Basing Point 


The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce has shown 
its interest in the matter by taking action favoring 
the retention of Pittsburgh as the sole basing point 
for United States prices on iron and steel products. 
In a series of resolutions adopted, this general organi- 
zation of business men gives reasons why, in its opinion, 
to have two or more basing points would work injury 
to the industry as a whole. The matter was handled 
by the Trade and Commerce Committee and the Trans- 
portation and Railroads Committee, and the resolutions 
adopted by these two committees were accepted by the 
Chamber, and have been sent to the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington. 

The resolutions recite that the Pittsburgh district 
always been the largest producer of iron and 
steel in the United States; that therefore, by common 
usage it has been the practice of all manufacturers 
of iron and steel to make Pittsburgh the basing point 
for prices; that this practice existed many years before 
the United States Steel Corporation and other large 
steel interests were organized or located in the Chicago 
district; that a basing point is a trade necessity looking 
to the development, stimulation and stabilization of 
business and is necessary to enable the buyer to com- 
pare quotations; that in establishing a basing point 
we are removing, as far as possible, obstacles to the 
free movement of merchandise from manufacturer to 
‘onsumer, as when all prices are quoted f.o.b. the 
basing point a comparison of prices is all that is 
necessary, the freight being equalized; that two or 
more basing points will work an injury to industry as 
a whole, will mean a division into districts and interfere 
with the buyer placing his orders to advantage with 
the manufacturers best fitted to meet his needs, thus 
restricting competition; that Pittsburgh, first the sole 
basing point, is the foundation of the steel industry, 
and, by reason of location and tonnage output, is the 
logical sole basing point, will always remain a basing 
point, and as two or more basing points tend to restrict 
competition, it should remain the sole basing point. It 
was therefore resolved “that the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh file with the Federal Trade Commission 
its formal protest against any change being made in 
the sole use of Pittsburgh as a basing point in naming 
prices on iron and steel.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of Steubenville, Ohio, 
has indorsed the action of the Pittsburgh Chamber and 
will also forward its protest to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Steubenville is in the Pittsburgh industrial 
district, and its main industry is steel. 


nas 


Buys Rolling Mill 


The New Process Iron & Steel Co., Noblestown, 
Ind., has purchased the old iron rolling mill at Wheat- 
land, Pa., built in 1872 and last operated in 1908 by 
the Shenango Iron & Steel Co. The plant will be dis- 
mantled and machinery and equipment moved to Nobles- 


town. It was purchased from Max Solomon, Pitts- 
burgh. In the early years of the iron industry, it was 


one of the most important mills in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The plant consists of three buildings, 90 x 250, 
60 x 250 and 100 x 250 ft., equipped with a 24-in. mill. 
3etween 1000 and 1200 tons of steel will be included in 
the shipment. 


Westinghouse Home Building Project Started 


On account of the great difficulty experienced for the 
past several years by employees of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. in finding suitable homes near the 
works of that concern at East Pittsburgh, the company 
has actively resumed the home building plan for its 
employees that was postponed during the war, and 48 
houses are now under construction. The site for these 
is on a plot of 109 acres owned by the company and 
located in Wilkins Township, along the Ardmore Boule- 
vard, and in close proximity to the works. These 48 


houses will form a part of the general building plan 
developing 


for the entire tract. It is estimated 
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this tract will furnish homes for 600 families. 
waiks and paving will be laid and gas, water and 
tricity will be installed. The houses, which are mo 
in construction, will be of brick with hollow tile ba: 
with concrete cellars and cement porches. 


Development of the American Merchant Ma 


Statistics prepared by the United States Ship 
Board show the manner in which the American 
chant marine is gradually forging to the front. D 
the month of June, 293 vessels flying the America; 
steamed out of American ports, carrying 1,177,444 
of cargo. Of this number 243 went out of Atl: 
ports, 33 from Gulf ports and 17 from ports of 
Pacific. During the entire year of 1914 the total \ 
of domestic exports carried in American bottoms 
$166,055,061. In the same period foreign vessels 
ried out American shipments to the value of $1.8 
735,581, or 91.8 per cent of the total value. In Ju 
of 1919 American ships carried domestic exports va 
at $268,228,502, or in one month $192,173,421 n 
than was carried in the entire year of 1914. 

As against the $268,228,502 value of domestic 
ports carried in American bottoms during the m 
of June, foreign ships during the same period can 
American exports to the value of $540,424,846, a w 
difference from the 91.8 per cent they were carryi: 
in 1914. Even up to 1917 only 14.6 per cent of 0 
exports was carried in American ships. 

Out of 512 steamships requisitioned by the Shippi 
Board for war purposes, 478 have been released, tot: 
ing 2,727,421 deadweight tons. This does not includ 
87 Dutch ships with a deadweight tonnage of 579,97: 
which also have been turned back. 


New Steel Car Plant 


William Wilkoff, president Youngstown Stee! Ca 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, announces that work has started 
on a new plant at Niles, Ohio, for repair and manufac- 
ture of steel cars of narrow and standard gage. The 
two initial units will consist of brick and steel buildings, 
each 80 by 400 ft., with tile roof, one for repair of cars 
with an average daily capacity of 25, and the other 
for construction of cars for use by industrial companies. 
The plant will be served by a 400-ft. steel crane run- 
way with a 10-ton electric crane. Later two additional 
units will be constructed for manufacture of standard 
gage cars. The Youngstown Steel Car Co. has a 130- 
acre site at Niles, of which 105 acres will be used for 
plant and sidings and 25 for housing development. 


Sheet Mills Very Busy 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 9.—With district mills 
well booked for the rest of 1919 in all finished products, 
attention is being directed to the first quarter of 1920 
and prices to be quoted. Indications point to sharp 
advances in many finished lines. Some spot business is 
being sandwiched in between regular rolling schedules 
in the sheet mills, but aside from this, producers are 
temporarily out of the market. Naturally only the 
choicest specifications are being picked. It is the rule 
to take care of regular customers first. Some mills 
are still booking fourth quarter business, to fill up 
schedules. Tinplate inquiries are coming in steadily. 
One inquiry was for Hongkong, China, and called for 
500 boxes of 20 x 22-in., 100 sheets per box, the boxes 
to be tin lined. The principal maker is temporarily 
out of the market. 


The Chicago chapter of the American Associatio! 
of Engineers is starting courses on business adminis- 
tration, industrial management, civics, and _ public 
speaking. The course in business administration will 
include functions, standards of efficiency and evolution 
of organization and management; the organization of 
a business; efficiency systems; selection of employees; 
training of men; and other subdivisions of the genera! 
subject. The course in industrial management will 
include such subjects as locating the industry, organ- 
ization for operation, factory layout and equipment, 
control of production a.id control -of labor. 








Controversy as to Arsenal Management 


Secretary Baker States Government Has Not Surren- 
dered Any Authority to Employees—Labor Opponents 
of Strike in New York Dismissed by Union Official 


INGTON, Sept. 9.—The announcement of the 
artment that the employees of arsenals had 
rized to assist in the management of these 

has aroused considerable trouble for the 
The chief question seems to lie in the 

f authority of the employees’ committee. Sec- 

Baker has taken particular exception to the 

hat these committees exercise “control” and 
ted that the department’s authority is wholly 

ished by the advisory relation of the commit- 


fact that the department’s publication concern- 
peration of these committees came at the same 
t the President announced “another footing of 
e system of the country” emphasizes the im- 
» of the War Department action. 
juestion as to the power of the committees, as 
eted by Secretary Baker, seems to be largely 
r of words. At the Rock Island Arsenal, how- 
where the new system has made the greatest 
ess, these “advisory committees” have already 
red the adoption of a new schedule of 4000 piece- 
: rates. The employees at this arsenal have also 
ed shop foremen. The department officials strongly 
t that they still have authority to refuse to accept 
he foremen elected by the workers, and that the mere 
pproval, unchanged, of the employees’ suggestion of 
‘e-work rates does not diminish the authority of 
» department. 
Because of the newspaper headline which greeted 
the War Department’s announcement, Secretary Baker 
gave out a statement in which he said: “The whole 


Opponents of Strikes Dismissed 
James P. Holland, president New York State Fed- 
n of Labor, has made public a letter dismissing 
F. Pierce and S. Epstein, the committee that 
ed in its report a policy of no strikes for a 
| of six months to aid President Wilson in reduc- 
e cost of living. Mr. Holland says that neither 
» men has at any time been delegated to make 
estigation relative to strikes, being appointed on a 
ttee to investigate living costs only. They acted 
own initiative in submitting this report, which 
sent to State headquarters. 
igh Frayne, general organizer of the American 
ration of Labor, says: “No man can stop strikes, 
r can any organization, so long as the causes 
trikes remain. You succeed in reducing strikes 
mum, but you will have to stop there. No one 
with the situation thought for a moment that 
called report bound or spoke for the American 
on of Labor or any part of it.” 
their summary removal from the Cost of 
Committee, Messrs. Pierce and Epstein have 
ed their intention of continuing the fight for 
ion of strikes for six months, by direct appeal 
rank and file.” In a letter sent by them to 
Holland, but which he claims to have never 
they say: 
no sentence, word, syllable or punctuation 
Sept. 1 report. We stand upon it without ex- 
zy to any man. We insist with all the force 
that there must be a complete cessation of un- 
trikes and increased production or the efforts of 
Vilson to effect a reduction of the cost of living 
the courntry on a sound business basis will cer- 


nt Holland says that these men were removed 
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purpose of the steps which have been taken is to bring 
about understanding and good feeling, but not in any 
sense to part with either the responsibility or the 
authority of the Government in the management of 
these industrial enterprises.” 

Five arsenals are involved in the department’s pro- 
gram of representatives—Rock Island, Frankford, 
Springfield, Watertown and Watervliet. In each of 
these about 17,000 are at present at work. In each 
of these the workers have elected special committees 
to “advise” with the department representative. They 
have had two definite purposes. The first of these has 
been to make as permanent as possible the positions of 
the workers by finding peace work to take the place of 
war work. To accomplish this it has carried on a cam- 
paign which has resulted in turning over to the Ord 
nance Department about $2,000,000 worth of work for 
other departments of the Government. This campaign 
is to be kept on and it is the plan of the workers to 
secure some form of Congressional sanction that will 
make it possible to compete with private producers for 
Government work. 

The second purpose is to increase the interest of 
the workers in the output of the arsenals, even to the 
point of cheapening production to make this competi- 
tion possible. Two representatives of the workers are 
to be maintained in Washington. One of these is to 
be permanent—R. L. Cornick, of the Rock Island Ar- 
senal; and the other is to serve three months as repre- 
sentative. For the first three months this task was 
undertaken by James L. McCort, of Frankford Arsenal, 
who has now been succeeded by J. H. Mulligan of the 
Springfield Arsenal. 


because the report was made public without first pre- 
senting it to him and the executive committee, which 
is the usual course. 


Worcester, Mass., Strikes 


The employees of the Bay State Stamping Co., 
Worcester, Mass., went on strike Friday, because of 
the refusal of the management to grant a demand, 
submitted as a petition signed by all the workers, to 
grant a 50-hr. week and an accompanying increase in 
pay of 10 per cent. The refusal was on the ground 
that some time ago the 10 per cent increase was 
granted, and that the company believes that the 55-hr. 
week should not be reduced at this time. 

The strike of the gas workers at the plant of the 
Worcester Gas Light Co., which has constituted a 
menace to manufacturing industry, continues, but gas 
is being produced at a rate beyond consumption, and 
sufficient reserve supplies are now on hand. The 
company has refused publicly to take back its men 
as a body, but will receive applications for re-employ- 
ment and will take back those men whom it believes 
to be trustworthy. This strike is being watched with 
keen interest by employers throughout New England, 
because it followed arbitration and violated the terms 
of the decision of an official board, and also because 
it is believed the company will fight the issue to a 
finish. 

After a strike lasting about two weeks, the em- 
ployees of the Worcester Machine Screw Co., Worcester, 
voted to accept the terms the company originally of- 
fered them. The factory started work on Monday. 
The company has been working 50 hr. per week and 
offered to start working 55 hr. a week, paying time 
and a half for over 50 hr. and also to consider in- 
dividually increases in pay. The original demand of 
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the employees was a flat increase of 10 per cent in 


pay. This was later changed to an increase of 15 per 
cent, a basic week of 48 hr., double time for over 52 
hr., and other demands. 


Motion Pictures in Shops 


More than 21,000,000 ft. of motion picture film is 
now in the library of the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics, Washington. The bureau, besides exhibit- 
ing from trucks, ofters use of the library free to em- 
who wish to introduce educational motion 
through their welfare departments. The 
bureau free for distribution industrial motion 
pictures, showing plants, processes of manufacture or 
production. 

The manufacturers, members of the Ma- 
terial Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
New York, have recently completed industrial films of 
their plants and processes of manufacture: Brown Port- 
able Conveying Machinery Co., Chicago; Cleveland Crane 
& Eng Wicktiffe, Ohio; Heyl & Patterson, 
Inc., New York; Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland; 
Mead Morrison Mfg. Co., New York; Northern En- 
gineering Works, Detroit; Otis Elevator Co., New 
York; Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, Inc., New York; 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Montour Falls, 
N. Y.; the Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati; Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. 


pioyers 
pictures 


accepts 


following 
ineering Co., 


Co., 


Soviets Campaigning in Boston 

That Boston is a hotbed for the workings of the 
“left wing radicals” of the Socialists, I. W. W. and 
Communists, is admitted by the leaders of the Socialists 
at their headquarters at 885 Washington Street. Un- 
usual activity has been carried on by the local Soviets 
through Sunday meetings, and the 
flooding of the city with pamphlets and posters, several 
of the latter having been published in Boston news- 
papers. 

The pamphlets state “The Industrial Workers of 
the World have as their final aim the wresting of power 
from the industrial lords, and the ownership and man- 
agement of industries by and for the workers. We 
must take possession of the earth and the machinery 
of production and abolish the wage system.” 

Although the right wing Socialists controlled the 
recent convention at Chicago, there are several large 
cities where the radicals outnumber the conservatives, 
among which is Boston. The spreading of their doc- 
is being carried on in other parts of Massa- 
well. Employers of labor are watching 
these radicals closely. 


The Graphophone Strike 

Although the employees of the Columbia Grapho 
phone Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., who are members 
of Local 116, American Federation of Labor, returned 
to work Sept. 2 on the company’s terms, the record 
members of the Workers’ International In- 
dustrial Union, remained on strike and picketing until 
when they also returned. The negotiations 
for a location in New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
Md., are believed to have been discontinued, although 
the fact that the Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Co. was 
intending, previous to the strike, to expend 
millions of dollars in additions may have some bearing 
on the continuance of negotiations. 


schools, lectures 


trines 1S 


cnusetts as 


pressers, 


Sept. 5. 


several 


Insurance for Employees 

Nearly $1,000,000 in life insurance is being taken 
out for its 1200 employees by the Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Co., in celebration of its centennial anniversary in 
Southington, Conn. Announcement of this was made by 
President Lyman H. Treadway, following his presenta- 
tion of gold and silver service medals to employees who 
have been with the company 25 years or more. The 
insurance, which is retroactive, will go into effect 
Oct. 1. 

The plan is to provide a policy of $500 for every 
employee after he or she has been with the company 
for three months; $600 after one year’s employment; 
$700 after two years; $800 after three years; $900 
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after four years; and $1,000 for every one has 
been with the concern for five years or mor: . 

With the long periods of service on the p 
many men and women in the organization, t} 
an average of between $700 and $800, totaling 
thing over $840,000. 


Changes in Compensation Act 


A number of important changes in the \ 
Workmen’s compensation act made by the 191 
of the State Legislature went into effect Sept 
maximum weekly indemnity payable under t is 
increased from $9.75, or on a basis of 65 pe of 
a daily wage of $2.50, to $14.63, or on the b: 
daily wage of $3.75. The minimum is increa 
$4.88 to $6.83. A new section provides for 
cases where permanent total disability is ca by 
second serious injuries. Under the old law, e ers 
did not like to employ workmen who had lost an eve. 
a hand, arm or foot, because if such workn 
unfortunate enough to lose the other eye, etc., 
nent total disability pay would be required. 1 
plan requires employers to pay only the sam: 
of compensation for the second injury as for 
injury. In cases of permanent total disability 
ditional allowance is made from a fund admii red 
by the Industrial Commission and derived fron 
ments of $150 made by employers in all case 
loss or total impairment of the first hand, arm, fi 
leg or eye. The change is expected to prev lis 
crimination against injured workmen in emp 
and will at the same time afford protection. The act 
also was amended to the effect that employers shall 
be liable for treatment of injured men by Ch 
Science practitioners unless they have previously filed 
an election with the Industrial Commission not to be- 
come subject to this provision. 


Conference on Industrial Relations 


The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce at th: 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., Sept. 17, will hold 
a conference on industrial relations. The discussion 
will be preceded by a dinner. The subjects under dis 
cussion are announced to be shop committees and 
industrial councils and recognition of unions. This 
is the fourth conference on industrial conditions held 
by the Chamber of Commerce within the past eight 
months. They are open to employers, employees and 
representatives of the public. 


Labor Leader Fined 


W. Z. Foster, secretary and treasurer of the Na 
tional Committee for organizing iron and steel worke: 
with offices in the Magee Building, Pittsburgh, was 
recently fined $10 by a police magistrate of McKees 
port, Pa., on a charge of violating a city ordinance 
He was arrested while trying to address a crowd 
steel workers, after being refused a permit to make 
an address in Slovak Hall. He paid his fine under 
protest. 


¢ 


In the World of Labor 

Two hundred and fifty employees of the Winds 
Vt., plant of the National Acme Co. are out on st! 
for higher wages and shorter hours. 

A temporary injunction has been issued by Judé 
Loring of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts ™ 
straining the officers and members of Union No. 214 
National Association of Machinists, from interfering 
with the business of the National Equipment ‘ 
Springfield, Mass., and from inducing the emp! ry’ 
of that company to break their contracts of emp!) 
ment. 

The foundry situation in Cleveland has cleared 
materially owing to the resumption of operations * 
the plants of the Interstate Foundry Co. and the Bes 
Foundry Co., in Bedford, in which the molders struc’ 
to enforce demands for closed shops. Gray iron tou 
dries of Cleveland have become busier recently and ar 
now operating at from 80 to 85 per cent of capacity 
Malleable iron foundries are well filled with work, a™ 


J 





ilries are running at about 60 to 65 per cent 
ty. The supply of molders is not plentiful, 
ious shortage has developed in the supply of 
labor for foundry work. 





yees of the Empire Steel & Iron Co., Dover, 
\ agreed to a postponement of definite decision 
ymmpany to meet their request for a wage in- 
* 75c. a day. The men asked for the advance 
me effective Sept. 1. A final conference will 
t an early date. 


men have been found guilty of contempt of 

Justice Cropsey, Brooklyn, N. Y., Supreme 

( for violating an injunction against interference 

workmen of the American Machine & Foundry 

und Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street. The men, 

held, attempted to make speeches to groups of 
ovees. 


Northwest Steel Co., Portland, Ore., has vol- 
increased the wages of all employees at its 
pyards to 60c. per hr., with establishment of 
r. week, effective Oct. 1, in accordance with an- 
ent made by Joseph R. Bowles, president. 

{bout 12,000 men will be affected. 


ployees at the repair shops of the Pennsylvania 


R ad at Sunbury, Pa., have been placed on a 9-hr. 
la irking basis, instead of 8 hr., as heretofore. 
Both night and day shifts will operate on this schedule. 
The change is due to the rush of work at the shops at 


esent time. 


The New York State Industrial Commission has is 
sued a report showing that the number of employees 

manufacturing industries of the State was 10 per 
ent greater in June, 1919, than in June, 1914, with 
wages showing a general advance of 96 per cent. 


he Warren Foundry & Machine Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has granted the demands of blacksmiths, helpers 
ind repairmen at the works, who recently declared a 
strike for 10 per cent wage increase. The blacksmiths 
w receive 60c. per hr.; the repairmen, 565c., 
» helpers, 45c. Molders, core-makers and helpers, 
on strike, are negotiating with the officials 
company for a settlement. These latter men 

en out about six weeks. 


United Cigarette Machine Co., Lynchburg, Va.. 
ng for the erection of 50 new homes for work- 
plant. 


lilinois Malleable Iron Co., which was closed for 
weeks on account of a strike, has resumed oper- 
1 is fast working toward normal conditions. 
‘U0 per cent of the old men are back, and no con 
were made by the company to induce them to 
The strikes heretofore existing at the Union 
Machine Co. and the Klipfel Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
been called off and both companies are oper- 
ler almost normal conditions. 


i-monthly examination of selected sales sheets 
» tonnage rates paid workers in sheet and tin- 
Ss was scheduled to be held Sept. 10 at Youngs- 
hio. At the July settlement the average price 
26, 27 and 28-gage black sheets was $4.35 per 
while tinplate per base box averaged $6.90. It 
ted results will produce little change in the 
ll seale, as No. 28 gage black sheets are quoted 

Theré may be a slight increase for tin-mill 


Reynolds, general chairman of the Railroad 
ides at Louisville, reports that more than 4000 
s of the Louisville & Nashville shops have 

the 4c. per hr. increase suggested by Presi- 

on, and stated that the 17,000 shopmen in 
are voting almost solidly in favor of accept- 


lant of B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, manu- 
of plows and implements, has been down for 

: ‘is a result of the strike of 500 men, including 
machinists, piece workers and day men, who 
1 a 9-hr. day and 20 per cent increase. 
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ERECTING LARGE CAFETERIA 


Westinghouse Co. to Have Three-story Building 
Seating 3000 Employees 


A large cafeteria is now being erected in East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. to serve meals at cost to its employees. The build- 
ing will be three stories high, 235 ft. long, 100 ft. deep, 
and will seat more than 3000 people. The equipment 
will cost in excess of $150,000. The building will be 
furnished and equipped throughout by Albert Pick & 
Co., and is being constructed under the supervision of 
B. H. Proch, engineer and architect, Pittsburgh. 

On the top floor will be the kitchens and cold stor- 
age facilities and a dining room for the East Pittsburgh 
Club, which is composed of Westinghouse superinten- 
dents and foremen. The dining room will be equipped 
and operated as a regular restaurant and will have 
waiter service. In every other department of the build 
ing the regular cafeteria service will prevail. The 
remainder of the top floor will be taken up with a large 
shop lecture room, which will be equipped with a stage 
and other conveniences. Here will be given entertain 
ments, moving picture shows, lectures and so on. It 
will be the headquarters for the company’s educational 
work. 

The second floor will be all cafeteria. The same 
thing will be on the first floor, the only difference being 
a section exclusively for women employees. In the 
basement will be a complete outfit of refrigerating 
machinery and equipment to circulate ice water through 
sanitary fillers on all floors. Here also will be the 
ice plant, the ice cream department and the laundry 
The ice plant will have a capacity of one ton of ice per 
day. The ice cream will be made in brine freezers. 

Some interesting ideas in the way of efficient opera 
tion have been worked out by the Westinghouse com- 
pany in consultation with A. P. Jasperson, of Albert 
Pick & Co. At the main entrance in the center of the 
building there are eight cashiers. As the employees 
file in they purchase tickets from these cashiers. A 
ticket entitling an employee to a meal will cost around 
30 cents, all meals costing the same amount. After 
getting his check the employee proceeds up a ramp or 
incline to the section of the cafeteria nearest him. 
There are no elevators in the building, with the excep- 
tion of some automatic electric elevators to convey 
food from the kitchen. The ramps proceed upward on 
a 14 per cent grade and are easy to negotiate. Coming 
to the end of the ramp the employee deposits his ticket 
with another attendant and then gets his tray, napkin 
and table silverware. He then proceeds along to the 
service counter, where he can make his choice of food 
There will be bread and butter, usually two kinds of 
meat, various vegetables, ice cream and other desserts 
and beverages. To save time one set of plates con- 
taining potatoes and fish and another containing po 
tatoes and meat will be laid out on the service counter 
The employee can pick up whichever he wants and then 
proceed along to the vegetable, dessert and beverage 
sections. 

After eating, the employee must place his soil 
dishes on the tray and carry the tray along to a belt 
by which the tray is conveyed to an automatic elevator 
and thus carried to the dishwashing room. The wash 
ing will be done by an automatic dishwashing machine. 
Then the employee proceeds down another ramp to the 
cigar case. He enters by one ramp and goes out by 
another. Thus the passage of employees in and out 
can be continuous without any interference. 

This complete operation is expected to take 22 min 
Thirty-two persons will pass each cashier every minute 
This is a little more than an hour in which 9000 em- 
ployees can be fed. 

The equipment will be fully in keeping with the 
beauty and convenience of the building. The tables 
will be of sanitary steel top with fused-on enamel. The 
service counters will be of nickel silver. The remainder 
of the metal equipment will be of black polished steel. 
The club room tables will have Carrara glass tops. The 
rest room for the female workers in the cafeteria will 
have steel lockers, shower baths and other conveniences 
and comforts. 
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SLIDING-HEAD DROP-RAIL LATHE 


Single-Spindle Machine of Wide Scope—Apron 
Supported on Front of Bed 


A lathe designed to give extra capacity without 
employing more than one spindle is announced by the 
J. J. McCabe Lathe & Machinery Corporation, New 
York. Work from 24 in. to 40 in. in diameter may be 
machined by sliding the headstock and the tailstock 
from center above the forward rail to any necessary 
intermediate point up to as far as the centerline above 
the rear rail. The rails are of the usual type except 
that the rear cr back rail is dropped 8 in. below the 
usual elevation in lathe construction. A maximum cross 
rail travel in 8% in. is provided. 

The apron, of special rectangular box design, is 
hung on the forward way of the bed, and is clamped 
and gibbed underneath to a square bearing on the 
bottom of the front rail. In this way the support is 
normally on the front of the bed, and is not carried 
by the vees in the usual manner. For carrying the 
toolpost back to positions between the ways, the car- 
riage is provided with a cantilever extension, mounted 
on the rear vee and clamped to the back of the carriage. 

Complete accessibility to the apron is secured by 
making it a box-shaped casting braced, in which all the 
gears and studs are supported at each end by a double 
walled apron. All that is required to lay open the 
entire mechanism is to remove the front and then by 
the use of a supplemental frame all the gears in the 
apron may be removed without the necessity of remov- 
ing the lead screw. 

The ways of the bed are made of steel that is harder 
than the carriage, so that they will not wear hollow 
and for that reason, it is stated, will retain the align- 
ment. The wear goes on the carriage and may be com- 
pensated for by gibs, which are adjustable to remove 
all play. Cross ribs give the base, which is of heavy 
construction, great rigidity under heavy cuts. Uniform 
alignment is secured by planning all the bearing sur- 
faces to one setup. The large feeds are scraped and 
the bed is cut away at the rear to allow the tailstock 
to be overhung or removed quickly. The feed rack is 
of high-carbon steel. Scraped horizontal and vertical 
surfaces on the front shear give a supplemental bearing 
to the carriage. 

The sliding selective head has 12 spindle speeds 
arranged in progression from 184.2 r.p.m. to 1.6 r.p.m., 
so as to cover all the proper cutting speeds when driv- 
ing from a line shaft or a constant-speed motor. This 
eliminates any necessity of incurring the expense of 
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variable speed motors. The spindle spe 
obtained by a series of geared combinatio 
constant-speed driving pulley. An _ inde: 
mounted on the front of the lathe, graduat: 
graphically the relative lever positions and th 
spindle speeds. 

The 12 speeds arranged in progression ; 
by the use of double back gears. The back 
and pinion are cut from bar stock. The tw ir 
slide along the back gear shafts. The ec 
the back gear sleeve is obtained by boring e 
the bushing on which it runs. The levers fo 
in and out and shifting the back gears may 
from the front of the lathe. A spring latch 
for locking the face gear. 

The cover contains no mechanism and is 
It is heavily reinforced to withstand the 
the motor, so that the motor and parts may bx 
either when the lathe is ordered or after 
the factory. Full directions are furnished 
so that customers can mount the motor. 

The driving gears are of the friction typ 
driven at 250 r.p.m. The mechanism consist 
driven pinions fitted with friction clutches supp 
with a positive locking device mounted on th: 
shaft, the usual face gear and convenient; 
levers for engaging and disengaging the clutches. Th 
driving gears are’ always in mesh and are th 
and out of engagement in the usual manner and loc} 
in position by spring plunger, so that when doing heay 
or intermittent cutting the gears cannot crowd 
engagement. 

The speed-changing mechanism is contained in th 
lower head-stock casting. The transmission gears a! 
of special semi-steel and mounted upon shaft 
which run in bronze bearings. The sliding gears o1 
the initial transmission shaft are mounted on a driving 
sleeve. All other driving gears are pressed and keyed 
to their shaft or sleeve, thus no key can be twisted to 
bind gears or clutch nor any keys become loose and fal! 
into gears. All gears run in the oil reservoir in the 
main headstock casting. Involute teeth are used to 
obtain a smooth tooth contact, thereby to reduce the 
frictional loss in transmission and lengthen the life 
the gear. 

The spindle, which is unusually large in diameter, 
is made from a 50-point carbon hammered crucible ste¢ 
forging. It is finished by grinding, care being taken t 
finish to standard sizes. The center and the bush ar 
also finished by grinding. The nose is left blank and 
extends beyond the thread forming a pilot for truing 
uv to the face or chuck plate before the external threads 
of the spindle nose are engaged, thus bringing the 


steel 


Turning a Carwheel Tire, Using 
Drive From Motor Mounted Di- 
rectly upon the Head of the Lathe 
The Controls Are All Located Con- 
veniently for Manipulation by the 


Operator 
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squarely against the large shoulder, making for 
alignment and rigidity. 
spindle journals in bronze bearings are faced 
irned in halves to gage size, the front bearing 
in. long, 4% in. in diameter, the rear bearing 
514 in. long, 3% in. in diameter. 
the sliding head the webbed housing is brought 





en with the center line of the spindle. This 
ties the front and rear bearings together in 
nent. 


lhe headstock casting is hand reamed to size, mak- 
the bearings easily removable. The bearings aré 
by sight-feed oil cups. The thrust is taken up 
hardened steel washer on the front end of the 
ile and by two lock washers on the rear of the 
e driving gear changes are made between thi 


int-speed and the loose-spindle sleeve. Each gear 





is rendered effective on the sleeve by means of 
erful friction clutches engaging solidly in the drum 


ich gear. These gears are constantly in mesh 

any one of the four speeds is imparted to the 

le either direct or through the back gear. 

e back gear drives are taken through a 50-point 
hammered crucible steel jaw clutch forging, 
a locking clutch connects the high-speed direct 
These give a choice of four speeds to spindle 

‘nipulation of two levers and the other series of 
are brought into effect by shifting of gears on 
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A Single-Spindlie Lathe with Low- 
ered Back Rail and Sliding Head- 
stock and Tailstock, which Allow 
of Shifting Centers Toward the 
Back of the Machine to Take in 
Work of Larger Diameter ° 
End View of Lathe in Upper Right 
Hand Corner 
Rear Rail and Tailstock Bearings 


Showing Dropped 


The Lower View Has the Apron 
with Front Plate Removed, Show 
ing Front Frame Bearing for Gears 


Which May Be Removed After 
Lifting Frame Away, so Avoiding 
Necessit of Taking Out Lead 
Screw 


the back-gear shaft. All the gears in the most severe 
drive are therefore running constantly in mesh and 
never move laterally on the shafts. The teeth are de- 
signed to give a liberal spindle factor. 

The quick-change gear mechanism is mounted in 
the bed under the headstock where its operating levers 
are convenient to the operator. The compact manner 
in which it is built keeps it out of the way of the 
operator and still permits ready access for repairs, 
should they ever be required. The mechanism consists 
essentially of a cone of gears, an intermediate shaft 
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and sliding gear. The tumbler gear is permanently 
in mesh with a pinion located upon the shaft about 
which the tumbler gear bracket pivots. This gear may 
be tumbled into engagement with any one of the seven 
gears which is permanently geared in the cone. This 
set of changes of speed may be driven through any 
one of three chains of gears, the setting of which is 
accomplished by means of a crank lever at the end of 
the lathe. The index plate is designed so that the 
operator can tell at a glance the gear setting to any 
thread or feed, enabling him to readily obtain the full 
benefit of the mechanism. The range of threads and 
feeds has been selected to cover the usual requirements. 
The construction of the mechanism permits the inser- 
on of special change gears whenever it is required 
to cut special threads. 
The tailstock is of massive design and has in its 
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The New British Patent Law 


patent bill in the British Parliament 
passed sufficiently far in its legislative course to give 
assurance that it will become a law. The com 
rking and kindred stiffen the 
is it stands today. One provision would prohibit the 
on into the United Kingdom of the patented 
article by the under 
hindered the 
Kingdom. 


The new has 
Some 


pulsory wo clauses law 
mportat 
patentee or persons 
him, if importation 
working of the invention in the United 


operating 


license from such 


It is provided that the monopoly rights under a 
patent shall be deemed to have been abused: 


(a) If at any time after the expiration of four 
years from the date of the patent, the patented inven- 
one capable of being worked in the United 
Kingdom on a commercial scale, and no satisfactory 
reason can be given for the non-working. 

(b) If the working of the invention within the 
United Kingdom on a commercial scale is being pre- 
vented or hindered by the importation from abroad of 
the patented article by the persons claim 
ing under him, or by directly or indirectly 

from him, or by other against 
patentee is not taking or has not taken any 
proceedings for infringement. 

(c) If the demand for the patented 
United Kingdom is not being met to 
and on reasonable terms. 

(d) If, by reason of the refusal of the patentee to 
grant a upon reasonable terms, the 
industry of the United Kingdom or the trade 


on being 


patentee or 
persons 
purchasing persons 


whom the 


article in the 


an adequate extent 


license or licenses 


trade or 


f any person or class of persons trading in the United 
Kingdom, or the establishment of any new trade in 
he United Kingdom, is prejudiced, or it is the public 
nterest that a license or licenses should be granted. 
(e) If any trade or industry in the United King 
lom, or any person or class of persons engaged therein 
s unfairly prejudiced by the conditions attached by 
the patentee, whether before or after the passage of 


irchase, hire or use of the patented 
irticle or the using or working of the patented process. 
that a case of abuse of the 
under a patent has been established 
may exercise any of the following 
may deem expedient under the circun 


the p 


On being satisfied 
monopoly rights 
the ymptroller 


vers as he 
(a) He may order the patient to be indorsed “licenses 


(b) He may order the grant to an applicant of a 
license under such terms as he may think expedient, 
neluding a term precluding the licensee from importing 
United Kingdom any goods the importation of 
made, by persons other than the patentee 
or persons claiming under him, would be an infringe- 
ment of the patent, and in such case the patentee and 
all licensees for the time being shall be deemed to have 
mutually concurred against the importation. 

(c) If he is satisfied that the invention is not being 
worked on a commercial scale within the United King- 
dom, and is such that it cannot be worked without the 
expenditure of capital for the raising of which it will 
be necessary to rely on the patent monopoly, he may, 


into the 


which, if 
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base a long bearing on shears. Its base is ribbh. 
cross strips and the jaws between the base a 
are scraped. The wide tongue on the base is fi 
a groove in the tailstock top to keep the spi: 
alignment with the main spindle and at the sam 
take up the thrust when cutting toward the tai! 
Provision is made for set-over by a cross-feed 
to secure the maximum turning clearance of th: 
The spindle is supported at the front end, and 
nished with a large handwheel. The tailstock 
vided with rack and pinion movements for mov 
along the bed. The tailstock clamps are so d 
as to permit setting it at the extreme end of t 
and allow it to overhang, should occasion demand 
clamps are of a new design toggle arrangement ar 
operated by a half-turn of the eccentric shaft t 
a positive lock. 


unless the patentee or those claiming under him 
undertake to find such capital, order the grant 
applicant, or any other person, or persons joint 
able and willing to provide such capital, an exc] 
license on such terms as he may think just. 

(d) He may order the patent to be revoked 

(e) He may refuse the application and disp: 
any question as to costs thereon as he thinks 

Such a law, if enacted, would act drastical 
remove the idleness of useful inventions. Of < 
its operation would depend a great deal upon the 
text of the law, but undoubtedly it would streng 
the present compulsory working clause of the Br 
law. 


Meeting of Electric Furnace Association 
in Chicago 


A meeting of the Electric Furnace Association 
be held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel on Mor 
Sept. 22, the day before the meeting of the Ameri 
Electrochemical Society. There wiil be a business 
sion in the morning, when formal reorganization, ¢ 
tion of officers and other important business will 
taken up. Following a luncheon there will be a gen 
session in the afternoon to which are invited all 
are interested in the electric furnace and its produ 
Several papers will probably be presented, followed 
a discussion of the commercial future of the elect 
furnace industry. 


Status of New Cars 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Frank McManamy, 
ant director of operations of the United States R 
road Administration, has submitted to Senator | 
linghuysen’s subcommittee of the Committee on Int 
state Commerce a report concerning the present status 
of freight cars ordered last year by the Railroad Ad 
ministration. Out of 100,000 cars 68,600 have 
built. Of these 51,428 are in service, and the rema!! 
ing 17,172 are being stenciled at the rate of 700 
day. Of the other 31,400 contracted for 221 are bei! 
finished daily. Of the incompleted cars 10,658 
double-sheathed box cars, 12,075 are single-shea' 
box cars, 3562 are 50-ton gondolas, 949 are hopp: 
1826 are low-grade gondolas and 2332 are 7-! 
hoppers. 
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Higgins Spring & Axle Co. Will Enlarge 


The Continental Axle Co., Edgerton, Wis., has 
chased from the Higgins Spring & Axle Co., R: 
Wis., machinery and stock pertaining to a new dep 
ment created about a year ago by the latter comp 
for the manufacture of axles for motor truck tr: 
and tractors. The Higgins ‘Spring & Axle Co 
continue to do business as heretofore, contrar) 
erroneous reports, and will enlarge its capacity 
making springs for horse-drawn vehicles, passens 
cars, motor trucks, trailers and tractors; also axles ! 
horse-drawn vehicles. The Continental company 
not make springs, but confine itself to axles. 


‘ 
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French Steel Extras 


assification of extras covering merchant iron 
el bars, small shapes and strip steel has been 
y the Comité des Forges of France. 
is of 30 to 75 mm. (about 1% to 3 in.) are 
Larger bars up to 3% in. and smaller down to 
in. (76 to 90 mm. and 17 to 29 mm.) take an 
f 1.5 francs per 100 kg. (about 13.5c. per 100 
ormal rates of exchange). 
extra for 91 to 110 mm., or from about 3% 
16 in. is 3 fr. (27c. per 100 lb.). Expressed in 
way, the extras are increased by 1% fr. From 
(0) mm. the extra is 1.5 fr.; for 76 to 110 mm., it 
for 111 to 145 mm., it is 4.5 fr.; for 146 to 
, 6 fr.; for 166 to 190 mm., 7.5 fr., ete. Similar 
ire made for smaller sizes. For example, rounds 
or 5/16 to % in., take an extra of 6 fr. per 


nm 


are bars 20 to 69 mm. (about % to 2% in.) are 


27 to 389 mm., or 1 1/16 to 1% in. in width 
11 to 30 mm, in thickness (7/16 to 1 3/16 in.) 
se. Flats 40 to 81 mm. wide and 9 to 40 mm. thick 
arry the base price, as do flats 82 to 130 mm. in 
and 10 to 40 mm. in thickness, and 135 to 165 mm. 
ith and 12 to 40 mm. in thickness. 
\ngles of equal size legs 60 to 100 mm. (2% to 4 
carry the base price. 
Strip steel 20 to 81 mm. (13/16 to 3 3/16 in.) in 


dth and 38 mm. (% in.) in thickness carry the base 


American Locomotive Co.’s Report 


[he American Locomotive Co., in its annual report 
for the year ended June 30, 1919, shows profits for the 
of $16,935,356.23, from which there has been de- 
1 $4,922,789.26 reserved for income and excess 
taxes, leaving a net profit of $12,012,566.97 
ted from the earnings, included under the head 
anufacturing expenses,” were $1,155,556.49 for 
ation on all classes of property and $548,490.94 
penditures on new drawings and patterns for the 
\fter payment of the usual 7 per cent dividend 
preferred stock and dividends aggregating 5 
nt on the common stock, or $1,250,000, making a 
dividends for the year of $3,000,000, there re 
d a surplus of $9,012,566.97, of which $5,000,000 
n reserved for additions and improvements to 
ints. The amount remaining, $4,012,566.97, was 
to the accumulated surplus. 
vision has been made for all income and war 
ncluding an act passed by the Canadian Par- 
t, June 26, 1919, taxing the profits of the Mon 
Locomotive Works. During the year $1,704,853.70 
xpended for permanent additions and betterments 
plants, all of which was charged against the 
iitures reserve. 
tonnage produced in the past year was about 
‘cent greater than in the preceding year, due in 
) the increased output of the Montreal and Rich- 
plants following their conversion from munitions 
notive manufacturing. 
amount of unfilled orders on June 30, 1919, 
16,034,678, compared with $74,736,543 the year 
is. Since the armistice the volume of sales has 
w, but all plants, except Pittsburgh, were enabled 
unfilled orders to operate for the remainder 
fiscal year at a reduced rate. There has been 


3592 of new locomotive orders taken since July 1, 


ng the year the April, 1918, order for 800 
lized locomotives for the United States Rail- 
\dministration was completed and 381 locomo- 
mpleted on another order for 500 dated Nov. 1, 
The contract with the United States War De- 
nt for 190 trench locomotives, amounting to 
100, which was canceled, has been adjusted with- 

to the company. The company subscribed for 
of $5,220,000 of Liberty bonds during the year 
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and the Montreal company subscribed for $660,600 of 
the Second Canadian Victory Loan bonds. 

President Andrew Fletcher says a greater volume 
of foreign business could be obtained but for the prob- 
lems of finance and credit, many of the inquiries re- 
quiring terms of payments extending from five to ten 
years. He suggests a combination of railroad equip- 
ment companies and allied industries, together with 
banking interests, to relieve foreign countries rehabili- 
tating their transportation systems, rather than indi- 
vidual action by any railroad equipment company. 


Hobbs Mfg. Co.’s Plans 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
llobbs Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
paper box machinery, vending machines, and an exten- 
sive line of lock washers, it was decided to increase 
1e capital stock from $300,000 to $700,000; to issue 
$400,000 worth of preferred stock to provide additional 

i_pital for an expansion of the business. The officials 
ff the company say that it has orders for between 
$150,000 and $200,000 worth of business ahead of 
apacity on the books at present. The company has 
ist awarded a contract to the Central Building Co. 
» build an addition to the plant to be used for the 
hardening and tempering of steel lock washers under 
1. new process. The lock washer department will have 
two floors. 

The Hobbs Mfg. Co. is a subsidiary of the Nationa 
Sales Machine Co., Worcester, a $1,500,000 Massachu- 
etts corporation, which was bought by New York capi- 
talists, headed by Charles B. Manville, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. Since the purchase there has been a reorganiza 

on of both corporations, resulting in Worcester men 
securing a controlling interest in both companies. 

The new officers of the Hobbs Mfg. Co. are:* Presi- 
lent, C. B. Manville; vice-president, Herbert A. Pike; 
president and treasurer of the Boston Pressed Metal Co., 
Worcester; vice-president and treasurer, F. Stew?rt An- 
drews, Bancroft Hotel,a New York man, who is founder 
of the Lancaster Wire Co., England; secretary, Linwood 
M. Erskine, lawyer; directors, C. B. Manville, Herbert 
\. Pike, F. Stewart Andrews, Walter B. Clarke, vice 
president of Clarke, Hanson & Co., Inc., New York: 
\rlington Moore, the new general manager of the 
company; John P. Ashey, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Rockwood Sprinkler Co. of Massachusetts, and 
William J. Denholm, formerly vice-president of the 
Norcross Bros. Co. Roland Libby, formerly superin 
tendent of the Ames Plow Co., Framingham, and a 
foreman for the company when it was located in Wor- 
cester, is the new production manager. 

Of the eleven directors of the National Sales Machine 
Co., six are Worcester men. The chairman is Albert 
E. Newton, vice-president and general manager.of the 
Reed-Prentice Co. He is also president of the National] 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. Mr. Newton, who 
will continue his position at the Reed-Prentice Co., 
will act in the advisory capacity for the National Sales 
Machine Co. 

The permanent organization of the National Sales 
Machine Co. is as follows: 

President, C. B. Manville; vice-presidents, Herbert 
\. Pike, Walter B. Clarke, W. J. Denholm; treasurer, 
F. Stewart Andrews; general manager, Arlington 
Moore; secretary and counsel, Linwood M. Erskine; 
directors, C. B. Manville, founder of H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., New York; Albert E. Newton, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Reed-Prentice Co., Worces- 
ter; J. P. Ashey, vice-president and treasurer Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co., Worcester; M. C. Nelson, general 
manager R. B. Phillips Mfg. Co., Worcester; Arlington 
Moore, general manager Hobbs Mfg. Co., Worcester; 
Harry E. Sherwin, general manager New Era Mfg. 
Co., New York; Herbert A. Pike, president Boston 
Pressed Metal Co., Worcester; F. Stewart Andrews, 
founder of Lancaster Wire Co., England; William J. 
Denholm, formerly vice-president Norcross Bros. Co., 
Worcester; Edgar W. Bright, Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co., Boston; W. B. Clarke, vice-president Clarke, 
Hanson & Co., New York; executive committee, Albert 
E. Newton, chairman; Herbert A. Pike, J. P. Ashey, 
M. C. Nelson and W. B. Clarke. 
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Small Automatic Sand Blast 


An automatic rotary table sand blast designed to 
meet the needs of shops producing a small volume of 
work and of limited size is being marketed by the 
Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. The rotating 
table is 42 in. in diameter and is half exposed and half 
in a dust tight housing. Work to be cleaned is loaded, 
turned as required, removed and renewed while the 
machine is in operation. The sand blast is of the suc- 
tion type, the spent abrasive falling through the grated 
top of the table and returning to the blasting member 
n a continuous cycle. 

The blast projector takes air nozzles interchange 
ably from % in. to 5-16 in. in diameter and at 80 lb. 
pressure the air consumption with the smaller size 
nozzle is stated to be as low as 21 cu. ft. of free air 
per min., while 1% hp. is required for driving the 
table. This is pointed out as making the machine 
idaptable to the smaller shop, as an auxiliary to larger 
equipment for special uses, or to take care of periodical 
peak loads. 

The table top has a guard 4 in. high, which acts 


as a retainer for light work otherwise liable to be dis 


lodged or blown off by the air force. A 10-in. opening 
for passage of the work to and from the blasting zone 
is provided. This opening is closed by a flexible rubber 
‘urtain, thus to retain flying abrasive and dust. The 


table is adaptable for use with either sand or metal 
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Automatic Sand Blast with Rotary Table for Small Work 


abrasive. Provision is made for connection to an ex- 
haust system for quick removal of dust and disinte 
grated material. The machine requires a floor space 
of 4 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. and weighs 1750 lb. 


Changes in German Machinery Works 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—‘According to a report is- 
sued at the end of June by the Deutscher Maschine- 
bauanstalten (Association of German Machinery 
Works) the composition of the working forces in the 
machinery industry has changed considerably since 
November, 1918,” says a statement by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. “The prisoners of 
war have disappeared from the shops and the number 
of women and unskilled workers has been reduced. 
Highly favorable results have been achieved by the 
employment of specially trained operatives in the 
manufacture of standardized articles, and such manu- 
facture will now be conducted on a larger scale than 
before the war. By the return of demobilized soldiers 
to the factories the number of skilled workers has been 
increased largely, but is not as yet by any means as 
large as it was before the war. As the machinery 
industry requires a large number of skilled workers, 
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the increase in the number of apprentices n 
considered a favorable sign. The labor supply 
erally plentiful, but many factories still find it 
sible to obtain numbers of capable and willing wo 
In the busy railroad centers many machinists 
to work in the railroad shops on account of the 
wages paid there. Wages have been increased 
times. The amount of contract work is dimi: 
particularly in the cities, owing to political ag 
which seeks to do away with contract work altog: 


Quick Adjusting Lathe Dog 


A lathe dog which holds the work by the actio: 
cam is being manufactured by the Efficiency D 
Corporation, 199 Eighth Street, Long Island City 
York. One « 
the driving dos 
the form of a 
mounted bet 
two plates. The 
to be turned 
passed through 
opening, as s} 
and is held in 
by the sides of 
opening and the « 
of the cam. 17 
pressure exerted 
the cam on the w 
is regulated by 
resistance which 
work offers to th 
cutting action of th 
tool, that is, th 
greater the cutting resistance, the tighter the gripp 
action of the cam. 

A feature emphasized is the rapidity in the setting 
up of the work, it being necessary merely to push back 
the cam, insert the work, and release the cam which 
is closed automatically by a spring. It is also pointed 
out that there is no set screw or other projection 
catch in the operator’s clothing. The dogs are drop 
forgings, case-hardened, and are furnished five in a 
set, handling stock from % in. to 3 in. in diameter, 
each size of dog having an automatic adjustment of 
% in. 





\ Cam in This Lathe Dog Grips 


the Work with a Pressure in Pro- 
portion to the Resistance of the 
Work to the Cutting Tool 


Announces New 28-In. Lahte 


A new cone type 28-in. engine lathe with quick 
change gear has been added to its line by the Cincin- 
nati Tool & Lathe Co., 3207 North Street, Oakley, 
Cincinnati. This tool has the same features of design 
as the 16-in. and 18-in. lathes which the company has 
been manufacturing for the past 15 years. The lathe 
is made with lengths of bed of 10 to 30 ft. The dis- 
tance between centers with the 10-ft. bed is 60 in. The 
lathe is also made with a geared head for belt or 
motor drive. 


Permanent Holes for Screws 


For the purpose of maintaining permanent screw 
holes in wood and other materials the Stine Screw Holes 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., has placed on 
the. market the device illustrated. 
These screw holes are made of brass, 
and for wood screws or machine 
screws of all sizes. The screw holes 
are driven with a hammer, after which 
the head is removed. It is pointed 
out that the use of this device per- 
mits the standardizing to either wood 
or machine screws, also that the 
screws can be used in many places and 
materials where it is impracticable to 
use screws without them. 


Permanent 

Holes for Wood 

or Machine 
Screws 


Machinists at the plant of the Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., Rochester, N. Y., who have been out on strike 
with wage demand ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, 
returned to the plant Aug. 25, pending settlement of 
details of a new agreement. 
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Steel Construction. Part One—Buildings. 
ry T. Eddy and C. A. P. Turner. Pages, 447, 
9 in.; numerous illustrations and diagrams. 


| by the authors in Minneapolis, Minn. 


ok is now in its second edition, rewritten to 

idvanced theoretical developments. It is a 
n the elementary principles of design and 

of reinforced concrete work in buildings. The 

the authors is to elucidate the harmony ex- 
tween correct theory and scientific practice and 
the error of commonly accepted methods of 
nn of applied bending moments by showing 

irranted is the assumption that the statical 
.bout any section in a plate is all pure bending 
instead of being a combination of applied 

ind twisting moments. The authors state that 
ission of the analysis of the column and flat 

presented in 1914 by attacking it through 

to a plate of some kind of homogeneous ma- 


rought to light so many misconceptions of 


l 


tal principles that a thorough treatment of 
ry principles has been made in order that the 
atter may be more clearly and generally un- 
In presenting a correct analysis of bending 


sting moments, an effort has’ been made to avoid 
‘ mathematics and to simplify the subject matter 
as possible. 


The underlying idea of the treatment throughout the 

s that it is necessary for the reader to understand 
entary principles before he becomes competent to 
sp the more intricate and complex discussion of 
al details. The development of these principles 
een given close attention as a preliminary study 
a more extended discussion of practical work and 
s later on. 


Metal Workers Handy-Book of Receipts and Processes. 
es 582, 7% x 4% in. Published by Henry Carey 


& Co., Inc., 116 Nassau Street, New York. 


ympendium of chemical formulas and description 
pulation for the working of metals and alloys. 
ipters in this edition cover flame welding and 


thermit welding, electric welding, galvanizing, 


p's Spray process, sherardizing and die castings. 
ecoration and beautifying of articles manufac- 
rom metals and also their preservation are taken 


or 


istrations and tables essential to the under- 
of various operations accompanying the text. 


+ 


latest data available concerning foreign recon- 


n and readjustment activities has been prepared 
stribution by the United States Council of 


Defense. Through its reconstruction research 
the council is now transmitting this material 


‘orm of a printed volume of 188 pages to all 


rganizations of the United States Chamber 
erce and to all public libraries. The volume is 
se A few of the headings, taken at random, in- 
he development of all merchant marines; con- 
New South Wales, New Zealand and the 
\ingdom; trademarks, unemployment, insur- 
| Government allowances; the activities of the 
reconstruction committee in Paris; the con- 
‘f public works throughout the world; Gov- 
wnership of railroads; the situation in Den- 
| the collective buying of materials in France. 
ne contains information concerning readjust- 
reconstruction activities in 46 foreign coun- 
groups of countries, relating mainly to the 
tal activities in the organization and ad- 
of readjustment and reconstruction work. 

ms of finance, banking and credit adopted in 
is countries are outlined and the steps taken 
ief of food scarcity and the rehabilitation of 

i areas are pointed out. The need for and 
ised in controlling the distribution of raw 
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materials are outlined, and the plans for the restora- 
tion of foreign trade relations and of transportation 
systems are discussed. 

The “Official Report of the Sixth National Foreign 
Trade Convention,” held in Chicago, April 24-26, 1919, 
an 8vo. volume of 650 pages, has just been published 
from the office of the secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Hanover Square, New York. The papers 
and discussions presented in this book are among the 
latest and best contributions to the literature of For- 
eign trade extension. America’s need of foreign trade 
is the keynote of the opening chapter dealing with the 
early sessions of the convention. In later pages a good 
deal of attention is given to the American merchant 
marine. Other parts of the book deal with a variety of 
foreign trade subjects—education, merchandising, 
finance, advertising, credits, direct selling, the Webb 
law and ocean service. The conclusion of the con- 
vention on which stress is laid is one that has been 
much reiterated of late—that since the United States 
has become a creditor instead of a debtor, in future 
the course of our foreign trade will show an increasing 
tendency toward imports from our debtors. Another 
important conclusion is that to meet conditions result- 
ing from the war and keener competition in foreign 
markets, American producers must bestir themselves 
to new activities to find outlets for their products. 





An executive series bulletin on “Some Practical 
Aspects of Employees’ Representation” has been issued 
by the National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. It emphasizes that the employer 
should make a definite decision before undertaking the 
introduction of an employees’ representation plan, and 
should make it perfectly clear to his men just what he 
proposes to do. The bulletin zives a digest of five 
typical employees’ representation plans—those insti- 
tuted by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the International 
Harvester Co., the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., the 
Bridgeport Plan of the War Labor Board (adopted in 
65 munitions plants in Bridgeport, Conn.) and Wm. 
Demuth & Co. It contains only information, not opin- 
ions nor recommendations. 


In pursuance of its educational work, the National 
Industrial Conference Board published a leaflet entitled 
“Our Country,” for distribution by employers to their 
employees early in July. Evidence that this leaflet met 
a real need is afforded by the fact that within 10 days 
from the announcement more than 600,000 copies were 
purchased and distributed by employers. Many letters 
since received from employers have expressed the hope 
that similar leaflets will be published by the board for 
distribution at future appropriate occasions. Accord- 
ingly, the conference board has prepared a leaflet, en- 
titled “The Birthday of Our Constitution,” in order to 
describe the essential features of the Constitution and 
the benefits derived from it by every citizen in the pro- 
tection of his “life, liberty and pursuit of happiness” 
as set forth in the Declaration of Independence. 


A booklet on malleable iron and its production has 
been issued by the American Malleable Castings Asso- 
ciation, 1900 Euclid Building, Cleveland, and a copy 
can undoubtedly be obtained by addressing the asso- 
ciation. At recent engineering society meetings it 
has been emphasized how successful has been the work 
of the association in securing for its members a high 
average quality of products, partly through the research 
and laboratory work of the association, which has 
maintained a research department at Albany, N. Y. 


Studies of iron depositing bacteria and their geologic 
relations have been made by E. C. Harder, United 
States Geological Survey. The results are discussed 
in professional paper 113, which can be obtained by 
a request made to the director of the United States 
Geological Survey, Washington. 


A number of boiler makers at the plant of the Steacy 
Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, Pa., are out on strike. The 
company is planning to keep the works operating with 
the employment of other men. 
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High Exchange Rates Affect Steel Expo ts 


Sharp Decline in 


Nearly All Products 


Compared with Last June and a Year 


Ago—Imports Show Upward Tendency 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Exports of iron and steer 
in July, 1919, dropped more than 50 per cent below the 
figures for June, 1919, and slumped even below the 
July, 1918, totals. 

This is an emphatic exposition of the effect which 
high exchange rates have had upon the American iron 
and steel industry. Almost every line has felt the 
result of the exchange rates that have added from 20 
to 40 per cent to the cost of American products for 
export to Europe. Of course, the iron and steel in- 


Gross Tons 


Ju Seven Months 
LYS 1919 L918 1919 
I" omanganese so] Oo 2,886 1,697 
Ferrosilicon 1\3 5. 399 2.233 4,754 
All other pig iro: 19,431 S.383 113,032 209,599 
oe 2,949 1,608 7,875 
Ba iror 3,527 2 065 28,154 $5,103 
Wire rods 11,04 6,11 $6,208 77,307 
Steel bars $2,841 48,109 371,389 327,152 
I L¢ £ s blooms, 
€ s : - 139,612 21,318 1,122,051 129,263 
Bolts and nuts ; 2,346 2,788 14,952 26,638 
Hoops and bands 5,135 1,21 31,987 34,386 
Hor ! Ss 109 341 2,172 2,141 
( r S 195 196 2,607 2 0 
W 7,688 202 $8,443 61,124 
\ otl I S cluding 
{ Ss 1,404 197 t 87 12,10 
( I and fit 
tir ‘ i4 10 i 167 +0) 
Wr 2 pe ind 
fitting , 10,167 14,206 52,307 149,774 
R i and cast-i1re 
ouse-heating boilers 227 158 1,236 1,868 
R ( i spil i0 1,69 6.02 16.909 
St 27 S 2,707 2ov,iZ $13,230 
Gal Zé re sheets 
plates : 6,423 349 $4,566 61,465 
4 otner ron sheets and 
plates g 4,068 2 O70 26.594 24,479 
Stee plates ; ; 55,371 31,066 279,237 £50,099 
Stee sheets : 15,175 11,616 106,736 114,840 
Ship dad tank pilates 
punched and _ sh ped 1,467 718 20,085 6,572 
Structural iron and steel 19,215 19,201 132,710 240,551 
Tin and terne plates 28,812 9,713 117,466 132.244 
Barb wire 27,646 7,62¢ 109,675 91,914 
All ther wire 15,891 14, $6,999 115,229 
r¢ 157,2 S7,3 157,937 2,743,768 


lustry is not the only one to be affected in this way 
the entire export market has suffered under the effects 
of the exchange rates. While American exports rose 
to $918,000,000 in June, 1919, they fell to $570,000,000 
in July. 

The export totals of manufactures of iron and 
steel in July, 1919, as shown by the statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
were $60,268,065. For June, 1919, these figures were 
$129,985,703, while for July, 1918, they were $90,055,- 
141. The aggregate for the seven months ended July, 
1919, was $608,768,6538, against $608,895,324 for the 
same period a year ago. 

The tonnage figures of the iron and steel exports 
make much the same showing. In July, 1919, the items 
concerning which weight is reported in the customs 
figures, showed an export total of 287,823 gross tons, 
against 544,580 for June, 1919, and 457,233 for July, 
1918. For the seven months ended July, 1919, the 
tonnage figures were 2,743,768 against an export total 
of 3,157,937 gross tons for the first seven months of 
1918. The heaviest slump is in ingots, billets and 
blooms which dropped to 21,381 gross tons in July, 1919, 
from 139,612 in July, 1918, and 46,016 in June, 1919. 

The accompanying table gives exports of all iron 
and steel products reported on a tonnage basis for 
seven months and also the exports of pig iron, semi- 
finished steel and ferroalloys. 

Steel rails reached a tonnage of 32,707, which was 


an increase compared with 27,358 tons in Ju 118 
but a decrease from 67,028 tons in June, 19 lhe 
July, 1919, figures included 12,770 tons of 1 ent 


to Japan, against 4274 in July, 1918; and 
to Cuba, against 3549 a year ago. 

Steel plates fell to 31,066 tons from 76,763 ine, 
1919, and 55,371 for July, 1918. The total ron 


Exports, 1919-—January to July 


Gross Tons 


[ron Semi-finishe¢ 
and steel Pigiron material | 


January 360,456 35,793 11,594 
February 234,793 20,178 10,407 
March ; 344,506 22,054 8,176 
eee, 16,300 11,488 
May 447,050 32,233 20,771 
June , 544,580 39,540 46,016 
FUP . se . 287,823 38,373 21,318 

Total 2,627,412 204,471 129,770 
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exports of all kinds were 42,327 gross tons for July, 
1919. This represents an increase, both as against 
the 20,265 tons for July, 1918, and the 39,758 tons 
for June, 1919. Of the July total, more than half 
went to Italy—22,691 tons. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived 6070 tons, and Canada, 1510. The exportation 
of iron ore in July, 1919, was 186,066 tons, against 
206,159 in July, 1918. 

The July exports of machinery also dropped to 
almost half the June figures. They were almost iden 
tical, however, with the July, 1918, figures. In July 
of the present year, the machinery exports were $24, 
004,442, against $46,419,639 for the preceding month 
and $24,083,300 in July, 1918. For the seven months 
ended July, 1919, the machinery exports aggregated 
$226,609,860, against $163,665,010 for the seven months 
ended July, 1918. Almost every line of machinery 
revealed serious loss. 

The total of metal-working machinery of all kinds 
dropped to $4,440,819 in July, 1919, against $8,606,565 
in the preceding month. For July, 1918, the total was 
$4,842,684. Exports of engines of all kinds and parts 
of engines totaled $5,329,360 in July, 1919, against 
$14,623,549 for June, 1919, and $9,291,874 for July, 1918. 

The import figures revealed a decided upward 
tendency both as against the preceding month and 
against the same month last year. In June the reverse 


Imports of Iron and Steel 


Gross Tons 


July Seven Mi 
1918 1919 1915 +A 
Ferromanganese 3,952 1,081 22,426 0,080 
Ferrosilicon : 353 1,260 a Oo 7 
All other pig iron. re 1.608 1,953 . 
Scrap acs cs we ae me 2,685 20,393 26,327 ® 
TORN “cs vemawun 97 123 988 
Structural iron and = 693 
Cee. Sick ate ua ee 5 124 1,624 
Steel billets without al- —_ ‘4 
ee is sake aaa 324 25 18,05 : 
All other stee billets 171 242 4,663 
ee ae 539 3,065 3,40 : 
Sheets and plates..... 61 157 1 249 
Tin and terne plates. . 34 es 
Tin scrap pers eee 178 94 v.00 19 
Wire rods , niahme 105 15 Soc a 
9,073 28.521 91,692 ot 
Manganese, ore and ox- veins a 41.57 
ide of 29,886 15,585 274,72 
The July importations of iron 4m 


had been true. 
steel were 28,521 gross tons, against 21,204 in June, 
1919, and 9073 in July, 1918. 
of importation was 20,393 tons of scrap. : 
import of pig iron was 3949 tons in July, 1919, 
4305 for July, 1918. 
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he total 
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Besides the tonnage figures there was importation 
of $271,662 in machinery for July, 1919, against 
$272,029 for July, 1918. For the seven months ended 
July, 1919, these machinery imports aggregated $2,211, 
491, while for the same period of the preceding year 
they were $2,241,153. The total importations of iron 
ind steel aggregated $1,837,907 for July, 1919, against 
$1,898,946 for July, 1918. For the seven months period 
ey were $13,410,221 in 1919 and $14,111,198 in 1918. 

[he importation of manganese ore and manganese 

lropped to 15,585 tons in July, 1919. For June, 

1919, the quantity was 31,550 tons, and for July, 1918, 
t 9,886 tons. 


tr 


Keeping a Check on Factory Scrap 


Costly delays, overtime work, explanations and other 


tems aside from the direct losses of materials and 
ador, according to an article in 100% by George W. 
Veale, director department of standards, Timken-De- 


\xle Co., Detroit, make an exact estimate of 
sulting in scrap instead of product a matter 
lerable difficulty. His analysis of the problem 
OWS: 

the point of management, any figures that 
condition, and are accumulated accord- 
standard practice, so that they indicate 
ment or retroactive conditions, will answer the 
's needs. 
found that if the scrap tickets are priced by 
departments so that they cover the materia! 
is the direct labor charges up to the point 
» parts become scrap, the cost thus indicated is 
igh and immediate enough to attract attention 
ste going on. 
t necessary to include the overhead percent- 
other cost items, for the figure has only a 
ilue and is only used as a barometer of con- 


f any value the scrap report must be gotten 
, ly a way that it will locate the offending de- 
1 and individuals. Thus it becomes necessary 
ilate the scrap tickets by departments and 
t res ities, 


nd elevator machinery......... ptekavewehawee ee 
We cesscesner Gren ws eee eee sece ease w6 
SOT onc 66 608i 6s chew eeeeatedede) Cecewun 


ing machinery, sawmill ‘ vibawelewcs née hebuas 
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Exports of Machinery 


July Seven Months 

1918 1919 1918 1919 
$108,923 $226,569 $986,880 $2,548,234 
244,932 196,789 1,400,802 2,326,592 
12,015 17,917 83,776 136,763 
41,857 265.489 331,733 2,084,354 
13,522 29,965 38,774 157,206 
36,735 20,700 197,886 112,222 
5,180 14,221 74,335 247,419 
60,775 57,882 474,746 663,997 
152,888 631,559 994,103 2,076,146 
3,495 2,223 66,768 210,243 
60,542 23,439 276,160 342,697 
2,349,154 911,664 22,071,709 20,923,261 
511,823 £22,266 4,660,897 5,117,792 
1,957,587 931,973 20,271,088 17,405,996 
573,377 285,395 2,627,529 2,366,797 
976,438 476,089 2,434,568 3,362,823 
478,202 386,363 3,077,126 6,051,843 
2,443,256 1,289,988 13,646,088 16,767,894 
83.700 21,091 825.998 86.395 
141,187 20,943 868,507 1,615,051 
31,167 60,985 266,001 392.686 
20,87 28,523 145,256 245,870 
21,524 20,792 123,468 316.614 
968,553 840.191 6.450.089 6.595.986 
$15,919 1,090,382 6,475,966 7,961,533 
601,592 453,545 3.878.381 3.712.687 
2,456,620 2? 056.701 4.445.495 19,485,780 
18,843 63,766 223,652 $67,445 
155,623 299.674 1,119,024 ® 100.818 
561,623 653,286 5.348.315 6,272,603 
169,322 160,582 979,793 2,495,143 
112,149 208,528 706,683 1,994,229 
$65,378 671,047 3.518.648 5,200,913 
66,319 108,559 707,553 1,415,534 
88.703 57.083 346.601 524,582 
S89.936 70,859 4.300.764 7.573.603 
117,353 239,249 742,319 1,557,800 
769,328 1,432,422 $531.85 5,859.03 
691,815 1,005,320 5 807,957 $316,907 
79,786 148,097 (11,714 2,729,138 
641,471 1,517,358 4,218,148 10,033,059 
78,340 »5,824 $26,014 605,938 
128,398 61,121 72,870 882,378 
69,534 153,82¢ 57,542 1,353,444 
3,807,761 076,229 651,429 43,412,514 
$924 08 Pon $°4 004.44 Sif 66 lf $226,.609.860 


This can be done very readily by the use of the 
sorting and tabulating machines where such are in use 

The. original scrap tickets should be kept on file 
long enough to give each foreman a chance to investi- 
gate his scrap charges, and learn which individual 
operators are responsible for them. Thus he may 
counsel with them and devise means for eliminating 
or reducing the causes of abnormal scrap. 

Experience shows that it pays to set up a standard 
for each department, indicating what amount of scrap 
is considered normal, or rather, reasonable. If this is 
done you can measure each foreman’s efficiency on scrap 
by dividing the standard allowance by the actual fig 
ures. 

It is not advisable to set up a standard in terms 
of dollars and cents only, for the reason that the money 
alone does not represent the true proportion of gain or 
loss; also because one man may be working on materia! 
of much greater value than another, and again, one de- 
partment may have many more operations to perform 
on the same piece than another, and thus the danger 
of making scrap is enhanced. 

But it is well to make comparisons and figure effi- 
ciencies of scrap. I have decided that comparing the 
cost of scrap to the productive payroll in terms of per- 
centage gives a very fair and comprehensive figure. 

Except in very rare cases I find that 2 per cent of 
productive payroll gives a maximum scrap allowance, 
and in some departments I would allow but % of 1 
per cent and even less at times. That means that the 
foreman is considered 100 per cent efficient on scrap if 
he holds his scrap down to 2 per cent or less of the 
amount of his productive payroll. 

When computing the standing of the shop as a whole 
for scrap I always like to compare it to the gross sale« 
and thus obtain a percentage as shown above. 

Scrap reports must be issued promptly, must be ac- 
curate and reflect true conditions, and must be carried 
in such a manner as to permit a comparison by the 
officials of one month’s performance with all others 
This may be done graphically, or by setting the figures 
down underneath one another, with equally good re- 


sults, according to the fancy of men who are managing. 
Remember, reports are for men who manage and fer 


them alone. 
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The Shop Committee Movement 


The theory and the closed shop 


were never more unacceptable than at the present 
time, for the solution of problems relating to 
labor and the cost of living is dependent largely 
upon the increase of production and that can not 
be effected if non-union men excluded from 
shops in which union members are employed. 
The maintenance of the open shop to at least the 
extent that it 
by manufacturers and if the conference to be held 
in Washington by request of the President takes 


practice of 


are 


now prevails will be insisted upon 


a position opposed to theirs on this fundamental 
allowing work, it 
will fail to accomplish anything of value. 

The continuance of 
however, that there shall 
bargaining in the proper meaning of those words 
or that the various 


principle of men freedom to 


the open shop does not, 


mean not be collective 


forms of representative shop 
government shall be abandoned. On the contrary, 
it is probable that the conference, if wise in its 
the 
is a highly 


will committee 


which 


leadership, encourage shop 
movement, 
sion 


lations between capital and 


important expres- 
of recent tendencies to establish closer re- 
labor. This 
ment has appeared in numerous plants and a val- 
uable pamphlet recently published by the Bureau 
of Industrial Research gives a digest of twenty 
representation through joint 
committees American companies. 
As this pamphlet says, “the company shop com- 


move- 


plans for employees’ 
introduced by 
mittee movement in its present specifically Ameri- 
can manifestation is less than a year old. It is 
relation to the 
spontaneously democratic activities of organized 
labor is still 

The plans differ in many details and it.is well 


still unproved and tentative. Its 
unsettled.” 


that the similarities and differences are so clearly 
shown in the pamphlet, for it gives others who 
are preparing to join the movement an opportunity 
to select what seem to them to be the best features 
of the existing plans; but it is evident that 
through all the efforts run the same exalted pur- 
pose—to find something to take the place of the 
close personal relation that existed when factories 
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were small and to promote justice in 
relations. 
It would be 


ridiculous to suppose that 


manufacturers of this country would har 


the control of their shops to their employees 
the supreme authority must remain with 
ployer, who must be prepared to stand loss: 
well as share in profits; but without surrende: 
any final, authority, many employers are obt: 
ing encouraging results by freely consulting wit! 
their men. In the much discussed experiment at 
Rock Island arsenal, which was explained in THI 
IRON AGE last week, Secretary Baker has issued 
statement in which he says that while the W: 
Department has encouraged the formatio! 
committees in its arsenals, which committees c 
sult freely with the men and act in an advisor 
capacity to the management on questions of sho] 
conditions, production and wages, with the resu 
that hearty co-operation has been obtained, 
management is wholly undisturbed and the c 


¢* 


manding officer has as much authority as he ev 
did. If this is true, the experience at Rock Isla! 
adds new evidence to that which has 
nished by other shops that employers can consu 
their men and their advice without surrendering 
particle of authority. If the men feel certain tha! 
the employer has a genuine interest in them, thé 
will be more contented than if they have minor 
representation and some apparent authorit) 

a board of directors who have no real interest 
their welfare. 


been 


Export Indifference 


History is repeating itself in the Americ 
steel export trade. Mills desirous some montis 
ago of selling abroad a part of their output hav 
now retired from the export market. It is pre! 
able this is a temporary attitude taken in the ‘a 
of strong domestic demands and curtailed pr 
duction. A similar relaxation of effort for 1° 
eign business is not likely to happen in the cast 
of the two strong American exporting institution 
having direct mill connections—the export 
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y of the United States Steel Corporation 
he Consolidated Steel Corporation. It is only 
rters who have been depending on selling for 
not identified with either of these two ex- 
ng agencies that have lately had difficulty in 
ng material. In this respect we learn how 
is exporting regarded by some of our 
facturers. 
Che discouragements in trying to effect export 
have been numerous. In spite of the fact 


icht out from time to time in these pages prac- 
y ever since the signing of the armistice, that 
volume of exports would not measure up to 
eral expectations, there has been a hope that 
nnage business would somehow come to the 
ted States for rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
work in Europe. The intervening period has 
ed to bring home the wide differences between 


estic and foreign business transactions; and 
»bstacles of credit arrangements and the de- 
sing exchange rates, which make it so costly 
the foreigner to buy American goods, have 
factors in chilling enthusiasm. The real 
ern rests with those export houses which 
e made a special study of exporting and feel 
lified to relieve manufacturers of details yet 
venerally unknown by them. If indifference should 
evelop among manufacturers in many other lines, 
is clear that many of these export commission 
establishments will have to close doors. 
Whether the individual mill is pursuing a wise 
policy in not setting aside a definite percentage 
its output to be distributed on export account 
nust be answered by the management of that mill. 
What exporting we shall continue to do in iron 
nd steel products will probably total a large 
enough volume to keep the country as a whole in 
h with the world and pave the way for an 
pansion, should it develop. The world’s manu- 
turing capacity, while large, would be inade- 
late were there to be a world-wide development, 
rting, say, with the expansion of railroad lines 


¢* 


believable that the industrial history of the 

| will duplicate that of the United States af- 
the Civil War. There are wide areas in the 
perate zones well peopled but lacking in trans- 
rtation facilities, which in turn beget factories 
| an increased demand for the things of civiliza- 
There are unmeasured expanses of the 

s which need only the hand of man to make 

of more use. Though much must transpire 
recovery from the world war before we 
enter on this new era, the future holds big 
se for our own industries if we keep pre- 
Expansion possibilities in our own coun- 
re no mean matter, but if we do not feel 
ed in maintaining active export connections 
‘moment, it should be somebody’s duty in a 
industrial enterprise to watch continually so 
is informed of conditions and is able to 

i part at the very outset of a better world 


i. 


' fact remains that our best means of being 
for the opportunity is to be engaged, at 

some extent, in business relations with 
‘t of the world. It is only in this way that 
an do his part toward seeing that American- 
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made goods have some chance in foreign mar- 
kets. 

Much of this effort is being made in finan- 
cial circles through the foreign bank branches 
which have been established. It will take some 
time to insure that we have proper consideration 
in the matter of transportation and means of com- 
munication and in facilities of distribution in for- 
eign ports. It is not reasonable to expect that 
long entrenched cable, lightering and warehouse 
companies in foreign ports will give up their well- 
earned advantages without a contest. We have 
far to go before our export trade -may be said to 
have a really firm foundation and the fact needs 
reiteration in legislative, financial, commercial 
and manufacturing circles. 


Wholesome Adv.ce by Judge Gary 


For many years labor leaders have cried 
out violently against “government by injunction,” 
but that is a process of controlling “the trusts” 
that Judge Gary suggested in his address at Bos- 
ton September 4 before the American Bar As 
sociation. Remarking first that he was “talking 
to men more competent” than he to answer the 
great question as to what shall be done with large 
aggregations of capital, he suggested that the 
principle of injunction had previously been ap 
plied in some cases to prevent large corporations 
from doing things inimical to the public good, and 
suggested: “Why not have law so framed and 
administered as to allow the courts to cover the 
whole subject by injunction, rather than by the 
destruction of property or business?” Referring, 
though in different words, to the practical sus- 
pension of the Sherman law during the war, Judge 
Gary pointed out that if such procedure was 
appropriate and necessary during the war, the 
same is true in times of peace, only perhaps less 
urgently, for in each case the object to be at- 
tained is the same—the largest production. 

There is one paragraph in Judge Gary’s ad- 
dress that ought to receive particularly wide at- 
tention, for its application embraces everyone. 
He referred to the fact that the war has “abnor- 
malized the minds of men throughout the earth.” 
There is nothing more true or important to-day. 
Various results have followed, one being the de- 
velopment of “selfishness, cupidity and hate,” and 
growing out of that the desire to obtain some- 
thing for nothing. Judge Gary rightly says of 
this: 

“The idea is not confined to any individual, 
community, class or race, though it may be exag- 
gerated more in some than in others.” It is this 
abnormal condition of the minds of men every- 
where, with various results, that is responsible 
for a great deal of the trouble the world is now 
passing through, and to recognize the fact is to 
take the first step toward correcting the condition 
produced. 

Judge Gary approves the work of the peace 
council at Paris and expresses the opinion that 
“the major part of the people” of the United 
States “believe that, under the most difficult and 
complicated circumstances, the President, as their 
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properly constituted leader and representative, se- 
cured the best terms and conditions practicable 
and that the same should be approved.” 

As to trade with the Central Powers, Judge 
Gary believes it should be resumed, for our good 
and that they may be enabled to pay in reparation. 
They “have disregarded the laws of God and man 
and should make restitution and suffer penalties, 
and this has been provided for.” 
not 


Resumption of 
commercial relations does require that we 
forget or forgive. 

It will be recalled how much protest was pro- 
voked in some quarters against Judge Gary’s sug- 
time that we might 
needed labor by permitting Asiatic immigration. 
Judge Gary reverts to that subject and proposes 
suitably 
carrying out the suggestion. He that 
it is possible that if comparisons were made “as to 
and general merit,’ the 
might be on the side of those who are denied the 


gestion some ago secure 


something quite definite as a means of 
observes 
intelligence advantage 
immigration privilege over some to whom it has 
The immigration would be to the 
advantage of the United States in respect to the 
production greatest development of 
enterprise being attained. If, however, the objec- 
tion is that immigration might re- 
sult in the settlement here of “an overwhelming 
then the thing 
to do would be to make a reasonable restriction 
as to numbers, determined by that 
nationalities. There 
discrimination. 


been accorded. 
largest and 
unrestricted 


multitude of certain foreigners,” 


would 
could 


laws 
be applicable to all 
then be no 
Gary’s suggestion is not a scheme to get around 
an awkward situation and 
a plain fact that we really do not want too much 
of any If this country is to be a melt- 
ing pot, the pot has got to do some melting. Of 
the best 
this country we do not want too many as a whole 
The thing 
people of 


charge of Judge 


save our faces. It is 


one race. 


race whose members have ever come to 
or too many segregated in one locality. 
harmless enough with the 


is not good. 


may seem 


some nationalities, but it 


Saving Daylight Saving 


The National Daylight Saving Association has 
begun an active campaign to continue the extra 
hour of sunlight in the warmer months, and ex- 
rare the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of manufacturers, and the 
employees, too, outside of the farming districts. 
The making 
cities and larger towns, which it is urging to adopt 
a standard local ordinance, the draft of which it 
furnishes, which would change the clock an hour 
in spring and autumn, but the plan is for a five 
months period instead of the seven 
months, the first and last month of which are held 
as useless for this purpose. 

The plan is to establish the the 
larger centers of population, in the belief that 
from there it will spread naturally and automati- 
into the rural communities, until State leg- 
will be the logical consequence. The 


cepting in instances is securing 


association is its beginning in the 


present 


system in 


cally 
islation 


hope is that before next spring the entire Eastern 
time zone and some other sections of the country 
will have adopted the plan, which would mean 
that 


train time could be also changed without 
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confusion, for if one time zone were chang: 
that next to it were not, ‘instead of jumpi th 
schedule backward or forward one hour, it 

be two hours. Certain it is that where, 
suggestion has been made, the people, em; 

and employees alike, welcome it. They di 
think of a summer with the short evenin; 
used to be, and the loss it would mean to ¢! 

the recreation of sports and profitable labo 
gardens. 

If this plan should fail of success, th 
more distinctly local effort will be made to ir 
a continuance of the system. As this has hee 
thought out, it takes two forms, the one to 
the clock as it is in the winter, but to set 
the time of opening shops, 
schools, moving picture houses, theaters, « 
thing possible in social and business life, so t} 
everyone would get up an hour earlier by the 
and go to bed an hour earlier by the clock, th 
theory being that the retiring time is largel\ 
erned by the closing hours of entertainment 
duties, so that the system would go into effect 
with no greater existence tha 
when the clock itself is changed. The objectio: 
raised to this plan is that people do not like to get 
early, even though they 
Though the time by the sun would be exactly 


stores, chu 


disturbance of 


up so retire ear 

it is under national daylight saving, the psych 
logical effect of getting up at an earlier time of the 
clock is to be reckoned with. 

The other plan is to change the clocks fo 
local purposes, which would make two times, 
clock time and sun time, as was done in Detroi 
some other centers in the Middle West se' 
eral vears ago. Here again objection is raised 
occasionally people did not know whether an hou: 
named was clock time or sun time and complica 


+ 


and 


tions followed. 

However, the objections to either system ar 
considered by most people of the cities as unin 
portant when compared with the extra hour of day- 
light. The shrinking at the thought of early rs 
ing hours in the one case and the possible co! 
fusion named in the second case do not seem | 
them as dangerous bugaboos when considere( 
with the alternative of short evenings. Ther 
is no doubt that daylight saving produced a real! 
important economic gain; to revert to the ol 
way would mean an economic loss. And this 
apart from the matter of pleasure. Men and 
women worked the better and more happily be 
cause of better health and better spirits. 


The German Manganese Problem 


Interesting information is filtering out of | 
many as to the solution of the manganese prob 
lem there during the war. The outside worl’ 
knew that supplies of manganese were not ade- 
quate for a long war and conjecture has bee! 
keen as to what was the recourse. It 
mitted by German authorities that the 
manganese problem has become a difficult one 

Long before the war started the opinion Ww 
claimed to be general in Germany that the us¢ 
of solid ferromanganese as a reducing agent 
making steel was uneconomical and technicall) 
faulty. It was the general practice to melt the 


Ger- 


is now ad 


ferro 


mn 
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n electric furnaces and add it in liquid 
this, it is reported, resulted in a saving 
ner cent of manganese and in other advan- 
British testimony on other pages of this 
is also to the effect that when solid ferro- 
nese is added to molten steel in the ladle, 
nly partially absorbed and at least 30 per 
the manganese content is lost by oxida- 
[he portions of manganese thus likely to 
unabsorbed in the steel may form manga- 
host lines in working and also result in 
pots. This authority states that ferro- 
nese can be melted in small electric fur- 
pecially designed, so that the loss is not 
han 5 per cent. 
e practice of pre-melting ferromanganese 
said to have been of great assistance in 
in eking out the supplies of manganese 
t, however, when these began to fail and 
eleisen could not be used, reduction of the 
said to have been carried out with calcium 
de which at first was added solid to the ladle 
ter in the liquid state. 
ke and other forms of carbon, the need of 


By securing ash 
dizers was less felt. Just what the results 
it is not stated. The use of calcium carbide 
American practice has been more than ex 
erimental. It is interesting to surmise, however, 
that this may have been one cause in the rapid 
<pansion in electric steel output. In 1918 the 
German production of electric furnaces was over 
221,000 tons, whereas in 1914 it was only 89,000 
ns and in 1908 but 19,500 tons. 
In the United States there has never been an 
extended use of pre-melted ferromanganese in 
steel making. In view of the evidence of the war 
‘perience in Germany and the British net saving 
25 per cent as between the solid and liquid 
tions, to say nothing of a probably better 


teel, it would seem that its more general use in 
\merican practice would be justified. It may 
ecome advisable where special emphasis is laid 


iality of the product. 
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British Machine Tool Manufacturing 
Editor IRON AGE: 
Sir: In the Aug. 28 issue of THE IRON AGE 
rt by Alexander Luchars on British machine 
1 industries is highly interesting. 
page 574, speaking about the Associated British 
Tool Makers, Ltd., Mr. Luchars says that each 
concerns that have combined in this associa- 
concentrates on a limited number of types of 
ry so that large lots of similar machines are 
it on a repetition basis. 
me to say that all the 11 firms which Mr. 
enumerates have been concentrating on the 
| of work a long time prior to the war, and 
them then manufactured just the same 
nachines which Mr. Luchars mentions in his 
R. POLIAKOFF. 
York. 


ungstown, Ohio, 100 union sheet metal work- 
ned to work Sept. 8 when employers refused 
mand for wage increase from 80 to 90c. per hr. 
ployers agreed to compromise on a 5c. advance. 
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Convention of Associated Business Papers 


The fourth annual convention of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., will be held at Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 18, 19 and 20. At the opening session, 
Thursday morning, Sept. 18, the president, A. C. Pear- 
son, of the Dry Goods Economist, New York, will 
deliver his annual address and a number of papers 
will be read. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to an editorial 
session and papers will be read on labor problems and 
other subjects. Friday morning there will be an 
advertising session. The first half of Friday afternoon 
will be a circulation session and the second half will 
be devoted to publishers and business. The annual 
banquet will be held at the Congress Hotel, Friday 
night. 
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Corporation Favors Pittsburgh Base 


Says Change Would Violate All Economic Laws 


Answer 


Chicago, 


Admits that Primacy May Some Day Pass from Pittsburgh to 
But Declares Chicago Now Manufactures Only Half It Con. 


sumes—Denies Jurisdiction of Federal Trade Commission to Fix Prices 


The answer of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Carnegie Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co. and 
Minnesota Steel Co. in the matter of the application 
of the Western Association of Rolled Steel Con- 
sumers for a complaint against the United States 
Steel Corporation and others has been filed before 
the Federal Trade Commission at Washington. The 
one document is the answer of all these companies 
and is as follows: 

Corporation Not a Manufacturer 

‘The United States Steel Corporation, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co. and Minnesota Steel Co., 
appearing by leave of the Federal Trade Commis- 
and responding to the application of the 
Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers for 
a complaint against them and others, say: 

“1. Respondent, United States Steel Corporation, 
is not now and never has been engaged in the pro- 
duction or sale of rolled iron and steel at Gary 
in the State of Indiana, or South Chicago or Joliet 
in the State of aes or Milwaukee in the State 
of Wisconsin, or Duluth in the State of Minnesota, 
or Pittsburgh a the State of Pennsylvania, or 
elsewhere, as stated in said application. United 
States Steel Corporation owns substantially all the 
stock of the Carnegie Steel Co., which produces 
and sells rolled iron and steel and other iron and 
steel products at Pittsburgh; substantially all the 
stock of the Illinois Steel Co., which produces and 
sells rolled iron and and other iron 
and steel products at Joliet, South Chicago, 
Gary and Milwaukee, and _ substantially all 
the stock of the Federal Steel Co. whose subsidiary, 
the Minnesota Steel Co., manufactures and sells 
rolled iron and steel and other iron and 
products at Duluth. United States Steel Corpora- 
tion sustains no relation to any of said companies 
except as stockholder as aforesaid, although it does 
from time to time make recommendations to said 
manufacturing companies with respect to the con- 
duct of their several businesses and exercises such 
control over them as is incident to such stock owner- 


ship. 


sion, 


steel 


Dependent upon Pittsburgh 


2. Respondents, Illinois Steel Co. and Minnesota 
Steel Co., generally sell their products of iron and 
steel at the prices charged for similar products 
in the Pittsburgh district for delivery at the Pitts- 
burgh mills, plus an amount equal to the freight 
on such products from Pittsburgh to the point of 
destination. This is the practice of steel manufac- 
turers generally. The prices so charged are not 
arbitrary nor are they the result of any agreement 
or understanding between producers. On the con- 
trary, are fixed and controlled by the law of 


the market 


they 
and demand and are 


supply prices pre- 
vailing in the territory served at the time of serv- 
ice. Said practice had its inception at the 
beginning of the steel industry in this country. 


At that time nearly all the iron and steel produced 
in the United States was manufactured in the 
Pittsburgh district and the Pittsburgh mills con- 


a 


w 


steel 


trolled the price as a matter of course. Sinc 
time many mills have been established in dif 
parts of the country outside of the Pittsburg! 
trict, largely in what is known as the Chicag 
district. Such mills, however, have never been ab\k 
to supply the requirements of the territor) 

tary thereto, the major part thereof having alw: 
been supplied by the Pittsburgh mills. As a co) 
sequence, consumers within such territory have bee: 
obliged to depend upon the manufacturers in the 
Pittsburgh district for the larger part of thei: 
supplies, and for this reason the practice of selling 
at the prices charged by the Pittsburgh manufa 
turers plus freight from Pittsburgh 
continued down to the present time. 


has PET) 


Pittsburgh Base Not Adhered to 


The practice of selling at the Pittsburg! 
base price plus freight has not, however, 
hered to at all times or under all circumstances 
When the demand has equaled or exceeded the 
supply, it has generally been followed, but when the 
demand has lessened and the supply has materially 
exceeded the demand, and particularly when the 
production in the districts outside of Pittsburgh 
has equaled or exceeded the requirements of such 
districts, little attention has been paid to the Pitts 
burgh price, and the freight charged from Pitts 
burgh has either been omitted altogether or greatl) 
reduced—following again the law of supply and de- 
mand in the territory served. 

“4. The practice above described long since be- 
came and still remains a settled custom in the t 
The business of producers and consumers has bee! 
arranged, manufacturing and fabricating plants 
heve been located, and vast investments of capital 
have been made in reliance upon it. To change 
such practice by order of the Commission or in an) 
other way than by the ordinary processes of trad 
would create great confusion in the industry and 
cause incalculable loss to a large number of con- 
cerns engaged in the business, and, respondents 
submit, should not be attempted. 


Always 


been ad 


rade 


Right to Fix Prices Denied 


“5. Respondents further submit that the dete: 
mination as to whether Chicago shall be a basing 
point in fixing the manufacturers’ price for 1rol 
and steel would necessarily involve the determina 
tion of the price at which such manufacturers sha! 
sell their products, and that such determinat 
is beyond the powers conferred upon the Federa! 
Trade Commission by law. To merely order tha 
the Chicago manufacturers shall sell such mater! 
as they manufacture at a Chicago base pric with- 
out fixing such price would but require a chang* 
in the name by which the transaction is describe¢ 
without affecting in any way the substance thereo! 


Primacy May Pass to Chicago 


“6. Respondents further submit that os 
could not properly be made a basing point ! 

itions 
sale of iron and steel under present conditi 


_ Pittsburgh is and will continue to be the basing 


‘ 
~ 
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for such products in the sense that it con- 
and will continue to control the price of iron 
steel throughout the country so long as the 
is dependent upon it for a substantial por- 
f its supply. It may be, as claimed in said 
ation, that the greatest normal growth and 
ise in iron and steel production under peace 
tions will naturally and normally be in and 
Chicago, and it may be that at some future 
the Chicago district will lead in the produc- 
f iron and steel in this country. When that 
arrives, if it ever does arrive, the primacy 
pass to Chicago, and it will become the basing 
without the order of any legislature or com- 
n, and without the power of any person to 
nt it. Until that time and so long as Chicago 
able to manufacture less than half of what it 
imes, it is idle, respondents submit, and con- 
to all economic laws to insist that it shall be 
a basing point. Chicago producers cannot be 
ted, nor should they be required, to sell their 
lucts in any locality at less than the market 
e prevailing in such locality or at a substantially 
price than their customers in such locality are 
liged to pay to other producers for the major 
irt of their requirements. 





Denies Discrimination 


“7. Respondent, United States Steel Corpora- 

n, denies that it discriminates between the pur- 

hasers of iron and steel in the Pittsburgh and 

Chicago districts within the meaning of Section 2 

‘f the Clayton act. Assuming (although such is not 

the fact) that it sells in the Pittsburgh district 

what is there sold by the Carnegie Steel Co., and in 

the Chicago district what is there sold by the IIli- 

nois Steel Co., it says that such sales are made in 

each district to purchasers of the same 

class at the same price and are made in 

each district at the market prices there prevailing. 

[ron and steel are sold generally to the manufac- 

turers of agricultural implements, and steel rails 

nd accessories are sold to the railroads, on a differ- 

ent basis and, in the case of some articles, at a 

wer price than to other consumers. The users 

such steel, however, are not in competition with 

ny other class of users and the practice neither 

sens competition nor tends to create a monopoly 
iny line of commerce. 

Not Unfair Trading 

‘8. Respondents deny that the charging of a 

rreater price for steel products in the Chicago dis- 

rict than is charged for like products in the Pitts- 

irgh district under the circumstances above set 

amounts to unfair trading within the mean- 

f the fifth section of the Federal Trade Com- 

on act. The unfair trading prohibited in that 

n is such as tends to the injury of competi- 

not customers, and it is not suggested that 

practice complained of is of that character. 

over, such practice operates to the benefit of 

nsumers of steel without regard to their loca- 

as it gives them the benefit of the competi- 

the manufacturers of the whole country, 

as if the course insisted upon by the appli- 

should be adopted, competition between lo- 

would to a large extent, if not altogether, be 

ved. Nor is the claim that the Chicago fabri- 

are prevented by the practice in question 

mpeting with the Pittsburgh fabricators in 

ter’s territory a substantial one. The fabri- 

business is essentially local in character on 

t of the high freight rates on fabricated ma- 

because of its bulk. The Chicago fabricators, 

re, could not successfully compete with the 
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Pittsburgh fabricators in the latter’s territory, 
even if the cost of rolled steel was the same in 
each locality. 


Deny Jurisdiction 


“9. While respondents concede the jurisdiction 
of the Commission to determine any question of dis- 
crimination arising under the second section of the 
Clayton act, and any question of unfair methods of 
competition arising under the fifth section of the 
Federal Trade Commission act, they deny the juris- 
diction of the Commission to fix the prices at which 
steel products shall be sold, or to determine whether 
Pittsburgh, Chicago or any other point shall be a 
basing point upon which such prices shall be made. 
As to the allegations of discrimination and unfair 
methods of competition, respondents submit that 
the practices hereinbefore described do not involve 
either, and do not tend to substantially lessen com- 
petition or to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. 

“10. Respondents respectfully submit that the 
application for a complaint should be denied.” 

The answer is signed by the United States Steel 
Corporation, Elbert H. Gary, chairman; Carnegie 
Steel Co., H. D. Williams, president; Illinois Steel 
Co., E. J. Buffington, president; Minnesota Steel 
Co., Elbert H. Gary, president; William W. Cor- 
lett, attorney for respondents, 71 Broadway, New 
York, and R. V. Lindabury, of counsel. 


Contracts Awarded by Weirton Steel Co. 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, West Va., has 
placed a contract for a 1300-ton metal mixer with the 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., 
two 80-ton locomotives with the American Locomotive 
Co., also a contract for complete coal-handling equip- 
ment for the new open-hearth steel plant with the 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. Under date of 
Sept. 8, the company is asking for proposals for the 
erection of seven 100-ton open-hearth furnaces to be 
built at Weirton. Contracts for the equipment for 
these furnaces were placed some time ago. The new 
blast furnace of this company, put in operation several 
months ago, is making from 525 to 550 tons of basic 
iron per day, and it is expected will soon be making 
about 600 tons per day. This is a very modern stack, 
having all the latest appliances, and was built complete 
by Freyn, Brassert & Co., engineers, Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago. 


New Jones & Laughlin Furnace Started 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, put in 
operation on Monday, Sept. 8, a fifth blast furnace at 
Aliquippa, Pa. This furnace, which has just been 
completed, is of the same type as the other four 
Aliquippa stacks. It will have a daily capacity of 550 
tons of pig iron, all of which will be used in the open- 
hearth steel plants of the company. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. now has a total of 12 blast furnaces 

five at Aliquippa, and six Eliza and one Soho at Pitts- 
burgh. Their combined daily capacity is abeut 7000 
tons of pig iron, making this company the second 
largest individual producer of pig iron in the country. 
For some time the concern has been short of metal 
for its steel works at Aliquippa and the new furnace 
will take care of this shortage and also give some iron 
to the South Side, Pittsburgh, open-hearth works, 
where it is also needed. 


The American Association’of Engineers is taking a 
ballot within its membership as to the soundness of the 
Plumb plan as a legislative measure for the national- 
ization of the railroads of the United States. A copy 
of the bill is being mailed to each member without com- 
ment, and he is requested to make his own decision 
after reading the bill and vote yes or no on the pro- 
priety of favorable action on the bill by Congress. 
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Federal 


ASKS MORE POWER 


Like to 


Trade Commission Would 

Watch Business Organizations 
The Federal 
important extension of its 
powers from Chairman Murdock, accom- 
panied by the other Commissioners, appeared before 


the House 
1 


WASHINGTON, 


mission 


Sept. 9. Trade Com- 
has asked for an 


Congress. 
submit a list of 


amendments to the present which, he 
ower the living. The 


Judiciary Committee to 


Suggestec 


} 
iaw 


said, would help to high cost of 





most important of these requests of the Federal Trade 
Commission was that the commission be given control 
over voluntary associations of business men. Commis 
S Murd said it would include such organiza- 
tions as t American Iron and Steel Institute. He 
aske at tne commission be given the power to 
watch these organizations as a policeman to see that 

touch on price questions. He declared 
t re was a twilight zone in which it was difficult 
to é e whether the law was being violated. 

If ur organization determines that there has 
been no violation of law,” asked Representative Steele 
of Penns nia, “would that give immunity to the asso- 
Cla 


‘ 


Chairman Murdock, “it would not 


the Department of Justice. If our judgment were 
Ss ] ~ I the De partment of Justice ought to 
pl ite.” 

Re} e Ig f Missouri interposed that he 
thought it would be unfair to have the Federal Trade 
Commi re a transaction legal, and then have 
t Depa ‘ f Justice prosecute Chairman Mur- 

Ve I ‘ould offer no solutio 

| I ! Trade Commission also asked that the 
( imended to forbid discrimination in 

! selling, and that cumulative quan- 

pr ited. Another recommendation 

ed e n mu capital of corporations sub- 

1¢ » the mmissio1 fixed at $500,000 instead of 

! The ¢ sioner further suggested 

{ : en authority to nx resale prices at the 

request of anyone interested Another request of the 

Kederal Trade Comn was for authority to enforce 
i ) WwW 

Steel Corporation Orders Increase Again 

Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel ( rporation, Aug. 31, were 6,109,103 tons, com 
pared with 5,578,661 tons on July 31. This is an in- 

ers : . . . ley ft 
crease of 530.442 tons, against an increase for July of 
685,806 tons, and an increase for June of 610,545 
tons TI unfilled orders a year ago were 8,759,042, 
r 2,649,939 tons more. The table below gives the un 


filled tonnage for the Steel 


beginning wit 


Corporation at the close of 


January, 1916; 








1 Q 191 iit 

J t { { { t 
« ‘ 2 6.69 g 966 
MI 0 4 11,711,644 331001 
A} 8.741.882 a9 84.08 8 51 
\ 4 982.310 8,337,623 11,886,591 1,937,798 
\ ew O ay . ” > - 
Thy {ROQ9 RFA 8OILRGR 11,383,287 9 640,458 
= , ( 9 £O9 
8 6F1 882801 10.844.164 593,002 
Aug 6.109.1¢ 8.759.042 10.407.049 1,660,357 
S« I 8,2 905 9.833.477 9,522,584 
Oct > 293 9,009,675 10,015,260 
No 8.1 663 8.897.106 11,058,542 
December 7,378 2 »,381,718 1,547,286 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 30, 
was 12,183,083 tons: the lowest was on 
1910, when the total was 2,605,747 tons. 


1917, when it 
Dec bas 


The first number of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co’s Bulletin is dated Aug. 15, and contains, besides 
the news of the departments of the plant, numerous 


photographs of employees and their families, their 
homes and their sports. The introductory editorial 


savs: “The Bulletin is unique among publications of 
its kind in the fact that every line which it contains 
was written by Sheet & Tube people, and even the 
cartoons, art work and photographs with which it is 
illustrated were made without assistance from out- 


siders.” 
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Swiss Industrial Mission Here 


An industrial mission from Switzerland, co: 
of about 200 manufacturers, merchants and me; 
ested in scientific pursuits, which arrived in Ni 
Sept. 8, left on Sept. 11 for a trip to the p 
industrial centers of the country, including» 
Schenectady and Buffalo; Cleveland, Detroit, Ga: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Philad 
Heading the mission is Col. Arnold Spychig 
assisting him is Alfred Waechter, sub-mana 
Escher Wyss & Co., Zurich, Switzerland. Alfr: 
fel, who preceded the mission to New York, has 
temporary offices in the Woolworth Building 
the courtesy of the Liberty Steel Products Corp: 
About 25 members of the mission represent ma 
interests of Switzerland. 


The mission will arrive in New York agai: 
Oct. 4, and will make its headquarters at th 


McAlpin. 


mission 


Later a trip will be made to Bostor 
will return to Switzerland on the sté 
New Amsterdam, which sails Oct. 8. The delega 
being assisted in its tour by the Chamber of Co 
of the United States and local boards of trad 
chambers of commerce are arranging to show th 
bers every courtesy. 

Iron Ore a Product of Bacteria 

Iron ore is the product of a distinct variet 
bacteria, according to a special paper on that su 
which is being issued by the Geological Survey. 
to be known as Professional Paper No. 113 w 


title “Iron Depositing Bacteria and Their Gé¢ 
Relations.”’ 
EK. C. Harder of the United States Ge 


Survey, who has examined deposits of iron or 
many countries for the special purpose of determining 
their mode of origin, has recently made close stud 
of the action of bacteria in forming iron ores. He } 
found the so-called “iron bacteria” actively engag 
the deposition of compounds of iron not only in surf 
iron-bearing waters but in mine waters to depths 
several hundred feet and has made laboratory cultures 
of various iron-depositing bacteria. 

A model of a precipitation outfit, illustrating 
Cottrell precipitation process, will be exhibited by 
General Electric Co. at the Chemical Exposition wl 
is to be held at the Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 22 to 
The model is the property of N. H. Gellert, of 
Gellert Engineering Co., which holds the precipitatior 
patents as applied to blast furnaces. It was mad 
the General Electric Co. and is completely operativ 
Also of special interest will be an exhibit board show 
ing welded terminals for flexible cables used on blast 
furnaces. Chester T. McLoughlin of the power and 
mining department, Schenectady works, will be in 
charge and will be assisted by Raymond Barclay and 
several representatives from the Chicago office of the 
General Electric Co. 





The first motor transport school to be established 
by the Federal Government was formally opene 
at Camp Holabird, near Baltimore, Sept. 0. I yu 
hundred men, 60 of them officers, have been enrolled 
Three other schools are to follow. The one just started 
is in charge of Col. George P. Hawes. Secretary of 
War Baker and a number of army officers were presen 
at the opening and inspected the buildings and the 
work which will be done by the men. The we'ding 
plant is considered one of the finest in the country 
There are 11 departments. 


Since the request of the National Foreign Trade 


Council for a reduction of unnecessary Government 


messages sent by cables to the President and the heads 
of the State, War, Navy and Commerce departments, 
0. K. Davis, secretary of the council, says cable com 
ditions on the Pacific have improved. The delay on 
outgoing messages has been reduced to about 65 nr, 
although delay on incoming cables is still about 250 hr. 
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Air of Disappointment Prevails at Washington ! 
/ ; ° _— . P Yar m Y 2 
Meeting—Message of the President Not Made ; 
> . y os a liaise te 
Public—No Decision as to Quitting Work 
NGTON, Sept. 9.—After two sessions to-day members of the union—have brought about a situatior 
tatives of 24 unions of steel workers and that it is exceedingly difficult to withhold or restrain 
es announced that no statement of their the indignation of the men and the resistance that they : 
; declare it is their purpose to prevent ; 
he threatened stee] strike would be made es t ‘ purpose to pre : | ) 
gg ES ve ‘The executive committee, relying upon the case 
morrow. No intimation was forthcoming , : ; os 
er is presented to you last week, and your earnest decla 
the progré ) here was an air of dis ee : : - 
" eee ae re . , " , ration to endeavor to bring about a conference for 
in the gathering both over the anti-strik« he honorable and peaceful adjustment of the matters 
¢ ro > Tiles ‘ > . servetiv: . ' } : 
President Wilson and the conservetiv controversy, have thus far been enabled to prevail : 
xerted by President Gompers of the Ame ipon the men not to engage in a general strike. We 
n of Labor before leaving for the deat! annot now affirm how much longer we shall be able 
father. Neither Chairman Fitzpatrick no1 to exert that influence, but we urge you, even in the 
ster, who drew up the statement whic rreat work in which you are engaged, to give prompt 
ut on Wednesday, would talk about th ittention to this mest vital of issues; for if the men : 
; ‘ n no longer be restraine t s impossible t< atell € ; 
ibout the proposition to compromise with a eee ee Pp bie to foretell , | 
. iC t 7 : 4 what the future m 1) hold in tore, for an industrial : 
States Steel yrporation by leaving tne 
a a 7 risis may ensue and frustrate the project which you : 
: : ica , } rence ley . : . . 
n to the White House conference n ave worked for peaceful and honorable adjustment | 
s slgnifiCant tnat no announcement wa f industrial affairs in our countrv 5 ; 
President’s reply to Mr. Gompers’ appeal “A meeting of all presidents of the 24 inter ; 
ae ; ; 4 
his influence to obtain a conference in ational unions in the steel industry has _ been 
iM with the union officials and officials of the ‘alled to take place on Tuesday, Sept. 9, in Washing- ; 
ites Steel Corporation ton, to take such action as they may deem necessary 
May we not have your reply on or before that time as : 
Left to Secretary Wilson to whether or not a conferer th the Steel Corpora ; 
- I 4 
‘ ' a tion is possible?” i 
itest indications are that the selection of the ; 
the President is to invite to attend the Gary Denies Gompers’ Charges i 
i yn conference has been entrusted largely . { 
S f Labor Wilson Speaking for the United State otee} Corporation { 
Judge Gary made a general denial of the charges 3 
Fitzpatrick’s Threat made by Samuel Gompers in a telegram to President j 
Wilson. He reiterated his former statements that the ; 
dent Wilson got a kick in the face as We management would not recognize the unions in the } 


robably would want to start something. That’s tee] industry nor would it deal directly with any of 
‘we are going to do—call a strike against the union representatives se asia saline ts ad he ae i 
f they refuse to meet us and discuss s conference. 
So spoke John Fitzpatrick, president A report gained some circulation on the floor of 

igo Federation of Labor and chairman for the Stock Exchange that “Gary would have to recognize 
the iron and steel workers, at a meeting the ynions.” teferring to this rumor Judge Gary { 
ration Sept. 7, at which he was unanimously = said “jt is utterly without foundation.” : : 
for the presidency of the organization. ; : 
e organized 15,000 of the iron and steel i 
» added. “They have voted to strike and we 4 


to set a date for it, if the steel trust persists 
to recognize us. 
eting of the executive committee of the 
Federation of Labor, along with the com- 
organizing the workers and the officers of 
ternational unions to which the workers 
ng to be held in Washington on Tuesday, 
plans will be decided. The strike has to 


are turned down, despite the plan of Pres 
to call a conference of capital and labor 


Gompers to the President 
Wilson was asked in a telegram sent him 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
of Labor, to say whether a conference 
ranged before Tuesday, Sept. 9, when the 
- the 24 international unions in _ the 
suld meet at Washington to take such 
ey might deem necessary. 
gram to the President follows: 
utive committee, representing the various 
unions in the iron and steel industry, met 
sider the awful situation which exists in 
iron and steel industry centers. The 
brutality employed to prevent men and 


meeting in halls engaged upon private 
1 in the open air, the thuggery of the 


s emissaries, the wholesale discharge of 


Strikers at Hammond, Ind., Killed 


In a fight with the police on Sept. 9, five striking 
vorkmen of the Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, 
Ind., were killed and 15 wounded. About 2000 steel 
workers at the plant had been on strike for more than 
two months until Sept. 8, when about 200 of the strikers 
returned to work. When these men were on their way 
to the plant, about 1000 of the strikers gathered a 
short distance from the plant and threatened the 
workers. The police were called and ordered the mob 
to disperse. The men refused and in the attempt to 
irrest the leaders there was firing by both the police 
ind the strikers. The town was in control of Indiana 


State troops until about two weeks ago when they were 
vithdrawn 


Blockade of steel shipments from the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys has been largely broken by an in- 
‘rease in the car supply, traffic managers report. Rail- 
roads have been using larger numbers of low capacity 
gondolas for movement of ore and they are loaded with 
steel as fast as they arrive. Traffic experts say the 
Railroad Administration has anywhere from 60,000 to 
75,000 such cars available to make good any shortage 


of ore cars that may occur. H. D. Rhodehouse, traffic 
manager the Youngstown, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 


states during the recent car shortage one steel corpo- 
ration with plants in Youngstown reported 200,000 tons 
of finished steel on the ground waiting for cars. 
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NO VISIBLE STRIKE CLOUDS 


Labor Situation Disquiet ng at Most 
Pig Iron Strong—Plates $3 Lower—Pittsburgh 
Basing Issue—August Steel Output 


While the talk of a strik« 


is still 


of iron and steel plant 
workers a disturbing factor, mill operations 
are proceeding and selling is going on as though 

agitation t continent. 
Neither stress to produce by the mills nor struggle 
0 get finished the consumers is 
If anything, a slackening from the active 
three months describes the 
matter of no apparent 


the labor were of another 


t material by con- 
spicuous. 
negotiations of the last 


situation at the moment, a 


Signincance. 

The trade is not taking very seriously the confer- 
ence of union officials at Washington. It regards it 
as a setback that following the publication of the 
appeal to the President made by President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor the reply of 
the President was not given regarding the efforts re- 
him to make Steel Corporation officials 
parties to the meeting. It is not reassuring to learn 
that for the October labor conference of employers, 
employed and the public, the selection of the repre- 
sentatives of the public is largely, if not wholly, in 
the hands of the Secretary of Labor. 

Not much headway is being made against the 
bookings piled up in sheets, wire, pipe, steel bars 
and other lines in which demand has long been out- 
standing. Shortage of cars rivals scarcity of skilled 
help and of common labor in checking output. 

Leading sheet mills at that are operating at 95 
of capacity and tin plate mills even slightly 
better. Pipe mills have four and even seven and 
eight months’ work ahead of them. What little can 
be obtained for this year’s delivery commands higher 
One pipe maker has 
the 


quested of 


per cent 


thar. commonly quoted prices. 


sold in the last three months twice rated ca- 


pacity. 


The ingot production of the country in August, 


based on the statistics of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, shows an increase of nearly 5! 
per cent over July. The average daily output of 


121,036 tons a day corresponds to an annual rate of 
27.392.000 tons. Including the lean months of the 
year, the total production of 1919 should total 
37,000,000 tons. 

The delays in railroad buying have caused some 
| much as 500,000 tons of 
to keep the the 
were to be turned back 


hutdowns. Possibly as 


rails represents the need roads in 
condition under which they 
owners, yet the placing of 
which prices were submitted weeks ago is delayed. 
The unemployment problem is apparently the least 
of the worries of the Railroad Administration. 

A rather definite break has taken place in plates. 
the larger mills have evidently decided 
not to leave all the more attractive inquiries to mills 
which have been taking domestic as well as export 
business at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, and while 2.65c. is 
still the quotation with leading makers, large of- 
ferings may be covered with no great difficulty at the 
lower figure. 


to their contracts on 


some ol 
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Iron and Steel Markets 





Late sales for export total 45,000 to 50 
and for railroad car repairs 20,000 tons. 
portant Chicago plate mill has sold the } 
1919 output. Some of the export sales fig 
to 2.48¢c., Pittsburgh. 


Sales 


of malleable and foundry pig 
delivery in the first half of next year made 
in the Chicago district amount to 
tons. Considerable selling for that deliv. 

been done in other districts. Most of the: 
actions have been at somewhat higher pri 

ruling for this year. Furnaces are still con: 

as to prices and sales for delivery after Ja A 
limited demand for basic with sagging 
tendency is in marked contrast with the g 
foundry iron market. The silvery iron sit 

has been relieved by the settlement of labor troubles 
in the Jackson County, Ohio, district. 

The answer of the United States Steel Cor 
tion and subsidiaries in the case involving the 
Pittsburgh basing point before the Federal Trac 
Commission challenges the jurisdiction of the 
mission to fix prices. An interesting feature of the 
answer is the statement that iron and 
sold generally to the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements without regard to the Pittsburgh base. 

Structural steel business looks better. Awards 
of sizeable projects total 21,000 tons, including 7000 
tons for the government hangars at Lakehurst, N. J 
The Carnegie Steel Co. will supply the 25,500 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars for the two battleships 
to be built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; on this the 


plates go at 2.50c. 


about 


steel are 


Nearly half of the manufacturers of sheets and 
tin plate are out of the market for this year. Ré 
cent sales of tin plate include one lot of 200,000 
boxes, one of 100,000 boxes and several of about 
75,000 boxes, all for shipment in 1919. 

Some steel bar business has been taken at 2.50 
which is an indication of how much deferred ar 
deliveries at the 2.35c. basis. 

Forging blooms have also brought $3 above t 
ruling market. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Sept 
There have been no special developments in th 
situation in the past week, but thought of a 
the iron and trade has prett} 
passed, and it is not believed it will take plac 
action of Samuel Gompers, president of the An 
Federation of Labor, in asking President Wils 
an earlier conference than -the one scheduled 
held early in October between employers of 
employees, has evidently not met the approva 
President, as President Gompers has refused 
public the reply he received. It is known that 
ident Wilson declined to change his progran 
conference early next month. It is the genera 
that 


strike in steel ) 


the labor leaders have overplayed the) 
and that every day that goes by sees their ca 
ting weaker. 

No important changes in prices took pla 
the week, but one leading producer of foundry 
made some fair-sized sales for last quarter 
at $1 per ton advance over the regular price. + 
iron situation is very strong, and producers 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





Sse} 9 Sept , | 
ron, Per Gross Ton 1919 1919 y18 
Philadelphiat $30.60 $30.60 $34.40 
Valley furnace? 26.7 26.75 53.00 
Southern, Cin’tif 31.10 31.10 36.60 
Birmingham, Ala.¢ 27.75 27.75 , 00 
irnace, Chicago*. 26.75 6.75 2 On 
eliv., eastern Pa.. 26.60 26.60 » Of 
Valley furnace... 25.75 25.75 00 
Pittsburgh . 29.35 29.35 6.60 
) Chicago* » 37.25 27.25 33.50 
le VOMOy ccecses 27.25 27.25 33.50 
rge, Pittsburgh 27.15 27.15 +0) 
ircoal, Chicago 32.75 32.7 8 
Rails, Billets, Ete., 
ss Ton 
heavy, at mill 45.00 $15.00 15.00 00 
heavy it mill 47.00 17.00 17.00 wail 
ets, Pittsburgh 38.50 38.50 8.50 47.50 
ets Pittsburgh 38.50 m8. 50 8.50 47 
ts bars, P’gh. $2.00 42.00 42.00 1 { 
billets, base, P’gh. 51.00 51.00 1.00 60.00 
ets, Phila $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 1 
ds, Pittsburgh 2.00 52.00 2.00 > On 
Vinished Iron and Steel, 
Large Buyers Cent Cents Cent Be 
Philadelphia ».74 2.745 2.74 
Pittsburgh 2.75 2.75 2.75 ( 
Ct} igo > 62 62 2 65 
Pittsburgh 3 9 35 2 a0 
New York 62 2 62 6 3.1 
Pittsburgh 2.50 2.65 2.65 
New York 2.74 o.9e 92 
Pittsburgh 2.4 » 4 { 
s ‘ New York i (2 
voved steel, P’gh » 4 { 2 45 ) 
ired steel P’gh h ..0 b 
ps, Pittsburgh 05 2 05 > 0) 
erage switching charge for delivery 
go district is vx per tor 
to 2.25 Silicon, t 


+ + + . , «| ' } } } . . 
hat the pig iron market will be higher ear! 


y 
w year than it is now. Consumers are actively 


‘ 


1y iron for first quarter and first half, but 
ers are not wi.ling to sell, owing to the unce1 


yrders for iron and steel products being placed 
mills are lighter than for some time, it 

irgely for the reason that consumers are fairly 

ered over remainder of this year, and 
freely against contracts. Steel ingot opera 


iré 


the Pittsburgh district are now on the basis 
90 per cent, and this rate will be increased 
an be obtained and also cars in which to ship 
ed products. There is a very severe shortage 
ipply of cars, notably box cars, and last week 


lation was bad, neariy all concerns reporting 


not receiving more than half the cars needed 
ke market is firm, and best grades of standard 
ke are held at $4.75 per net ton oven. Scrap 
ht demand, but prices are holding firmly. The 
arket is also quiet, and there is more inclina 
the part of the mills to meet the recent 2. 
in has been shown for some time. 
‘ig lron.—Very little is being done in the loca 
t the way of new sales of pig iron. Besseme 
are particularly quiet, but there is a fair 

of inquiry for foundry and malleable. On 
producer has sold upwards of 5000 tons of 
foundry for last quarter delivery at $1 per tor 
ver the regular price, or at $29.75 at Valley 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is 

g for a round tonnage of foundry iron for th 
ghouse Machine Co. for first half delivery, but 
the furnaces are not inclined to quote present 
this inquiry. Merchant furnaces that sell 
duct in the open market are pretty well sold 
he remainder of this year. The Carnegie Stee! 
started another stack, and is now operating 50 
o9 furnaces. Only two blast furnaces in the 


ng Valley are idle, these being Hannah of the 





Se} Sept. 2 Aug. 12, Sept. 10 
Sheets, Nails and Wire. 19 1919 1919 1918 
I< Lb. to Large Buvers ( ( ts Cents (Cents 
Sheets. b k. No. 28. P’gh { { +.35 00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh i0 5.70 6.25 
W ire nails, Pittsburgh ; , & 3.25 1.50 
Fence wire, base bP’ gh 5.00 t.00 3. 25 
Barb wire gaily I’ gh i 1 $10 110 4.35 
Old Material, 
Per Gross Te 
Carwhe s, Chicago $24 $26.00 $26.00 $29.06 
(* wheels Vhiladelph 24 ) { ) 24.50 +00 
Heavy tee] scrap, P’gh 19 19.50 21.50 29.00 
Heavy st | scrap, | ) } 19.50 "9.00 
Heavy stee] crap, Ch'go Is 20.00 20.50 29.00 
N ist Pittsburgh F ‘ 0 23.50 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 5.00 25.00 29.00 
No. 1 east. Ch'go. net tor { 4 ) °4 00 {0.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila t ) 6.50 $4.00 
No RR. wre Ch’go, ne 50 29 7 
Coke, Connellsville, 
' Net T —— 
k rnace coke prompt S\ £4 8 4 / t6 0 
kul i é Ke future 1.75 j ; 1 & 00 
Foundr coke prompt > ( 1.00 
Fe dr ‘ future 5.75 r Oo 
Metals, 
, Ru ( ( t 


< ‘ | vew Yo ) sO 
ont) ‘ ny ’ N 1 ) 6 Of 


S New Y Wy 

~ ] ’ i 

I ! N Ye 0 

I New Yo ib. 00 f 

\ \ ) N yf iv 

' x. | ; ; . 
Repub ec Iro & Stee ( ind Niles of th Larnegie 
Steel ( | I nis yea é erv we inte 

I | $ ) y ye 
\ ! ' ind 
> and 
or 
irg 
Ferrcalloys.—The inquiry for ferromanganese is 


ve, but two large consumers who were recently in 


the market have withdrawn their inquiries, and will not 


buy for the present, eving that prices may be 
owel The Brier Hill St Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 

inquiring for 500 tor f ferromanganese for prompt 
hipment, and may close this week. The demand for 


lvery iron is also active, and numerous sales have been 
tly for delivery over the remainder of this 
veal English ferromanganese is now offered at $95, 

f. New York, freight added to point of delivery 


ae recer 


Domestic, running from 78 to 82 per cent, is offered 
it $105, delivered at consumers’ mills. 


‘ g es 
$1.50 $1.75 per unit 
. . om 7 
. ' . 
i } ' ) ‘ ent 
79 ¢ 12 per cent 
\ t ' S64 i per cent 
t 842.2 ind 10 per 
$44 \ it t rdivance charged fo 
t | over All the 
pac or or New 
straits ‘ NI ‘ iniform freight rate of 
er g ton ft ‘ e Pittsburgh district 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is still a shortage in 
supply of sheet bars. but deliveries of bars by the steel 
plants to the sheet and tin plate mills in the past week 
is practically no surplus 
t bars being offered in the 
open market. One leading producer has sold a tonnage 
of forging blooms for delivery over the remainder of 
this year at $54, Pittsburgh, which is $3 per ton higher 
than the regular price. None of the steel mills is able 
to get enough skilled labor. Common labor is also 


‘ + 


were a little bette There 


steel in billets and shee 





owe ee 


er eecetaepe neem 


eee 


eae tee . 
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scarce, and this is keeping down output to some extent. 
We quote: 


We quote ix 4 n soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $05.00 x lets at $42 heet bar $42 Slab $41 
and forging |! $51 base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh o1 
caeccnae 

Steel Rails.—Very little is being done in standard 
sections, but the demand for light rails is active and 
one m reports it is sold up ‘r the xt three +} 

mill re} It 1 Oia up over tne next tnree months 
The Jon & Laughlin Steel Co. is quoting prices o1 
about 3000 tons of light rail sections from 12 
up to 40 lb. 

Structural Material.—While inquiry is active, the 


amount of work being placed is relatively small. The 
during the 


hangars at 


placed 


ymntract 


week was for tne 


Lakehurst, N. J.. 


Government gible 


8000 tons, wh went to the Bethlehem Bridge Cor 
poratior The ‘price named in this contract for the 
work erect said to have been very low, and was 


$100,000 less than that named by one other bidder. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken 1500 tons for a 


new building 
Ohio. 


for the Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Tole lo, 
1500 tons for a building for the Paige Motor Car 
700 tank work for the 

The MeClintic-Marshall Co 
has taken 400 bridge work 
& Ohio Railroad in this city We 
at 2.45c., Pit 


Co., Detroit, and 


Humble Oil Co. in 


tons for oil 
Texas. 
tons of for the Baltimore 


’ + le ? . ] 
quote plain material 


tsburgh 
Plates.—The Carnegie 
tract from the 


25.500 


steel Co. has received a con 


Navy Department at Washington for 


tons of plates, shapes and 


bars for the new 
battleships, Nos. 49 and 50. It will be recalled that on 
this contract the Carnegie company bid 2.50c. for plates, 
2.35¢. for steel bars, and 2.40c. for shapes, and it is 
understood these were the prices at which the Govern 


ment awarded the contract to 


is more disposition on the 


this company. There 
part of the plate mills to 
name 2.50c. to large consumers, yet sales of plates are 
right along at 
said 


mill, the regular 
car companies are paying 
for the limited quantity of plates they are buying. 
Several mills have quoted the 2.50c. price to large con- 
sumers recently. The demand for plates is only fair, 
and none of the plate mills is able to operate in full, 
owing to of orders. We now quote sheared tank 
plates at 2.50c. to 2.65c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, the price de- 
pending largely on the buyer and the tonnage involved 
in the erder. 


being made 2.65c. at 
price. It is 


2.55¢e. 


the steel 


} 1 
laCK 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The demand for steel bars is 
abnormally heavy, and large producers like the Car- 
Jones & Laughlin, Cambria, Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube companies and others are 
well filled up on steel remainder of this 
vear. The still naming 2.50c. 

an advance of $3 a ton over the regular 
price, and says it can readily sell all the bars it 
price. The demand for iron 


negie Steel, 


over the 


Steel Co. is 


bars 
Cambria 


on steel] 


bars, 
cares 
bars is 


o at the higher 


from 


burgh 1 rolling iron bar 


We quote steel bars, rolled 


quote t j , Pittsbu | ] full freight rate tc point of 


Sheets.—The shortage of cars is playing havoe with 
shipment of sheets by nearly all mills. 
reports it was short week at its 
mills, but the situation yesterday and to-day, 
supply, is a little Sheet 
coming in as promptly as desired and nearly 

mills running from hand to mouth on 
The demand is active, but most consumers have 
covered their needs over the remainder of this year and 


One leading 


interest 200 cars last 
various 
as regards car better. bars 
are not 

all sheet 


bars. 


are 


mills have 60 days’ work ahead if they do not take 
another order. This week the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is operating about 95 per cent of its sheet 


mill capacity, and on Monday. Sept. 15, expects to 
start its Hyde Park plant at Hyde Park, Pa., which 
contains its hot sheet mills, which has been down for 
some time. The export demand is also active, but most 
large mills are not quoting actively on export inquiry, 
having all the domestic business on their books they 
can take care of for practically the remainder of this 
year. It is said there is no cutting in prices, which 


are given on page 749. 
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Tin Plate-—Some consumers of tin plate » 
advised by their sources of supply to cover th 
over this year, but failed to do so, recently | 
to come in the market and buy heavily for t} 
delivery. One consumer has bought 
boxes, another 150,000, and there have been 
sales of 75,000 to 100,000 boxes for delivery t} 
The demand for tin plate is light, as the consur 
now well covered over the remainder of this y: 
mills are operating to as full capacity as 
and steel will permit. The American S 
Tin Plate Co. is running this week to 96 per 
its hot tin mill capacity. The export inquiry 
but is usually for small lots, ranging from 
25,000 boxes. It is not expected that any of 
plate mills will announce prices for next year 
November, and it is almost certain that the 
tin plate for next year will not be lower tha 
year. We quote production tin p 
use at $7 per base box, for export, 
$6.75, and stock items $6.50 to $6.75,-most of tl 
ness going lately, it is stated, at the higher 
Prices on terne plate, for which the demand 
are given on page 749. 


about 


labor 


for this 
domestic 


Rods.—The export and domestic inquiry 
Two local rod mills have sold practically all 
they care to sell for this year’s delivery, and 
quoting actively. We sale of 300 tons 
other of 200 tons of open-hearth rods 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. It is said regular prices on 
holding very firm. These prices are given on page 749 


note a 


soft 


Wire Products.—Buying in wire and wire na 
not as active as it has most consumers 
covered over the remainder of this year. It is said the 


American Steel & Wire Company is catching 


been, 


deliveries to some extent, but has very little ma 1] 
to sell for this year delivery. It is not believed this 
company will make any advance in its prices in the near 
future. The export inquiry for wire and wire nails 
is very active, but local mills are not quoting o! st 


} 


of the business offered, being filled up with domestic 
business on practically all material they can make f 
this year. Prices now being quoted are given on page 
749. 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand is active, and Is 


rolling hoops and bands are filled up for at least two 
months. So far the Cambria Steel Co. is the only 
company that has advanced prices, but others maj 
so in the near future. We quote steel hoops and ba 
at 3.05c., with usual extras. 


d 


Spikes.—The demand for small spikes is very heavy, 
and makers of these are sold up for two or three months, 
and are four to six weeks back in shipments. Standard 
spikes are not active, the railroads buying only s 
lots for repair work. 


= ql] 


‘ 


spikes, 9/16 x 4% in at 
kegs of 200 Ib. eat a 


at $3 85 to 


We quote standard 
per 100 lb. in carload lots of 200 
small spikes, % in., 7/16 in. and smaller, 


100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, plu 
extras. Boat and barge spikes, $3.85 to $4 per 100 Ib ; 
load lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
For less than carloads, 1c per lb. higher is asked 
Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—The mills report an active 
demand and some consumers have recently covered 
° ° ‘ f..)) 
their needs over the remainder of this year at [ull 
prices. Two local mills report they are practically 


filled for this year. We quote hot rolled strips for det p 
drawing and stamping purposes at 3.30c., Pittsburgh 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The demand is more active 
than for some time, consumers and jobbers now desiring 
to cover their needs over the remainder of this year 
Makers report specifications against contracts as coming 
in freely. Prices are said to be firm. 


We quote cold-rolled steel at $5.65 base per . 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. for 1™% in. and wider, 0.100 in. and t oor 
hard tempered in coils 0.20 carbon and under. Boxing gt 
25c. per 100 Ib 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—The demand for ts 
material from automobile builders and from concerns 
making automobile parts is heavy, but from the a 
plement trade and other consumers is only fair. —~ 

cen 


making shafting are now operating at about 75 per 
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icity, or better. We quote cold-finished steel 
$3.60 per 100 lb. per base sizes, in carload lots, 
85 in less than carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
as adopted by the manufacturers and effective 
\ug. 18, were given in full on page 547 of 
N AGE of Aug, 21. 





its and Bolts.—Makers report the demand fairly 
ind some consumers and also jobbers are now 
to cover their needs for fourth quarter. While 
ikers have sold in a limited way for this de 
thers are holding off, believing that prices may 
r for fourth quarter. Discounts in effect fror 
which are said to be holding firmly, are given 
749. 

vets.—The demand is fairly active for structural 

it ship and boiler rivets are not active. We 

rge structural and ship rivets at $3.90 and 


er rivets at $4 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


kelp—Mills are filled up over the remainder of 
and have some business on their books for 
te delivery. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—There is no let-up in the d 
line pipe and oil well tubular goods and every 
mills are turning down a good deal more busi 
in they are booking, for the reason that they 
make the delivery wanted. One leading mill re 
iat on line pipe and oil well goods it is filled over 
seven or eight months, and others report they 
lled for four months. Two or three mills have 
material they can spare for last two months of 
vear, but are holding this capacity open in belief 
prices on tubular goods may be higher. One lead 
nill reports that for the last three months it has 
1 each month in actual orders more than double 
aximum capacity. Prices on iron and steel pipe 
very firm and discounts are given on page 749. 


Boiler Tubes.—Makers report the demand for loco 
e and boiler tubes as heavier and merchant tubes 
© more active. Prices are still being shaded by 
makers who do not charge regular customers the 
extras. Discounts are given on page 749. 


Old Material.—The local scrap market is limited in 
irge consumers apparently not being interested 
narket at present, and on the other hand, deal- 

ot pressing the market to make sales, believing 

vill be a recovery in prices later. The fact that 

perations in this district are on about a 90 per 

s indicates a heavy consumption of scrap, and 
aim demand is bound to be better verv soon 
sale of 500 tons of machine shop turnings at 


er gross ton delivered Brackenridge, Pa 


melting Steubenvill 
f Brackenridge, VMones 
Midland and Pittsburgh, de 
q ' 
for steel vant } { 
l New } ind Can 
Ohit Cumberland Mad 
Pa nd Pittsburgh 
] tee] 1 
sid nd ¢ l f I 
! n Pittsburg] ad 
1 to 1¢ 
eel tampl { to 
busheling 
grate bal 1% to X 
horu I ting (bloon 
t en heavy pla » & in 
vier ve 
xles ( ‘ 
\ Xie st 1 ot { 
ixile 28.00 to 29 00 
d illeable . «VU ~ 
, wheels . 23.50 +f 
eel wheels ; 22.00to 2 
hop turnings 1 ito 1 
I crop ends (at origin) 3.00 to 
ikable cast 21.50 to 7 
ron borings .. 15.90 to 
llroad wrought ; 22.00to 2 


ke.—The demand for prompt furnace and foundry 
arge enough to take up promptly all the prompt 
‘fered, and prices are fairly firm. We note sales 
to 400 cars of standard grade furnace coke at 
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$4.75 per net ton at oven, and reports are that slightly 
higher prices have been paid. Export inquiry for coke 
is active, and one local producer is making shipments 
of coke to Brazil to be used for smelting purposes. We 
quote standard grades of blast furnace coke for prompt 
shipment at $4.75 per net ton at oven, but no contracts 


are being made. We quote 72-hr. foundry coke of 
standard grades at $5.75 to $6 per net ton at oven. 
Output in the week ending Aug. 30 was 242,395 tons, 


il nerease over the previous wet k of nearly 2000 tons. 


Steel Ingot Output Still Increasing 


The output of steel ingots by steel works in the 
tes in August amounted to 3,267,976 gross 
for 2 working days, as 

tons a day in 
July The August output is at the rate of about 
(392,124 gross tons a year, ised on 309 operating 
1a} ind on reports to the Amer in Iron and Steel 


Institute from 30 companies which in 1918 made 84.03 


produced in 1918 by 29 mpanies, making in 191 
out 85.10 per cent of the entire amount and for the 


ist eight months figures from 30 companies making 


Country’s Estimated Production in 1919 


The monthly production for the entire country, esti- 
mated from the tonnage reports of the 30 companies 
which made 84.03 per cent of the total output for 1918, 
s as follows: 

Januat 19 5.69 June » 640,984 
February ! R4.858 
Marcel 3.168.232 \ , 267 976 
Via } f 940.184 


Will Build New Open-Hearth Plant 


The Follansbee Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, operating 
h plant, sheet and tin- 
plate mil's at Follansbee, West Va., has plans under 
way for the building of a new open-hearth steel plant 
to contain four 40-ton furnaces and ten sheet mills at 
Toronto, Ohio, which is located about eight miles north 
of Steubenville, and about 12 miles from Follansbee. 
While no definite decision has been reached, it is likely 
the company will decide to build this plant at Toronto, 
but as yet no contracts have been placed. The state- 
ment that the company will build a tinplate mill in 
Canada is incorrect, and probably arose from the fact 
that it is to be built at Toronto, Ohio, and not in 
Toronto, Ontario. In case the open hearth steel plant 
and sheet mills are built, the company will also likely 
build a large number of houses at Toronto, Ohio, for 
employees of the new works. 


¢ 


for some years an open-heart! 


The Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, is now operating its electric furnace for its entire 
production. Four to five heats are made daily and 
the company expects to operate the furnace 18 hr. a 
day after Sept. 15 and 24 hr. a day about Oct. 1. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Sept. 9. 

The prospect of an amicable settlement of the labor 
problem has been clouded through the violent utter- 
ances of John Fitzpatrick, member of the organizing 
committee of the iron and steel workers. In an ad- 
dress here Sept. 7, he asserted that 150,000 mill em- 
ployees had been organized, and predicted that a strike 
would be called if recognition from the Steel Corpora- 
tion were not forthcoming. “The strike has to come if 
we are turned down,” he said, “despite the plan of 
President Wilson to call a conference of capital and 
labor next month.” The mills discount the claims of 
Fitzpatrick, their belief being that not more than 20 
per cent of their employees have joined the strike 
movement. 

Whatever the future will develop regarding the 
labor situation, present business is brisk and prices 
firmer than at any time heretofore this year. The mills 
are heavily booked in most products and are finding it 
difficult to take care of the demands for early ship- 
ment. Eleven out of 24 members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers are out 
of the market for the rest of the year, and it is under- 
stood that the leading interest is in the same condition. 

Structural business will receive an additional im- 
petus if the conference of local contractors and build- 
ing trades unions in session to-day results in a termina- 
tion of the lockout which has been in force for two 
months. There is an increasing demand for 1920 de- 
liveries, but as yet no mills have taken this business in 
any of the finished products. 

Mill operation is decidedly satisfactory in view of 
the great preponderance of domestic and the 
railroad purchases. The leading interest is 
now running at 96 per cent of ingot capacity and the 
foremost independent at about 75. At least 100,000 
tons each of foundry and malleable pig iron have been 
placed for delivery in the first half of 1920. Although 
they have not changed their base price on foundry, 
Northern producers have added a dollar to each grade 
with higher silicon content. 


orders 
absence of 


Scrap continues weak. 


Pig Iron.—Considerable business has been closed for 
delivery in the first half of 1920, and a portion of it at 
least has been sold at the present prices. Although the 
extent of the tonnage so far placed for next year is not 
i y known, it is at least in excess of 200,000 tons, 
about evenly divided between foundry and malleable. 
Consumers have covered most of their needs for the re- 
mainder of 1919, and current purchases are largely 
amounts to take care of unlooked for 
is considered probable that some melt- 
ers underestimated their needs for this half. A foundry 
which contracted for 2000 tons with a local seller 
wants the remainder amounting to 1200 tons delivered 
within the current month. With producers practically 
sold out for this year, the market is exceedingly strong. 
Under ordinary conditions, marked advances in prices 
would be 


confined to smal 


requirements. It 


looked for, but producers are evidently ob- 


serving a conservative policy, 


not wishing to encourage 
the present advancing 


terestic 


tendency of prices now charac- 
of most commodities. Northern quotations on 
foundry, however, have advanced $1 for each sil- 
icon differential above the base, the remaining 
unchanged. All the furnaces of the Northern 
producer except one which is being rebuilt are now in 
blast 


base 


leading 


Bayview has not blown in its second furnace, as 
was expected, and the merchant stack of the Inland 
Steel Co. is expected to go out about the end of this 
month for repairs. A large steel foundry interest has 
purchased 1400 tons of low phosphorus an 1000 tons 
of silvery 10 per cent and over, the latter from South- 
ern producers who add from $4.75 to $5 freight to the 
furnace quotation, as compared with $3.80 freight from 
the Jackson County furnaces. One Jackson County 
stack is now in blast and others are expected to go in 
soon, the strike difficulties having been settled. The 


Red River, Tenn., furnace blew in last week and is quot- 
ing on a basis of $41.75 for 6 per cent material plus 
$3.40 freight to Chicago. 
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The Milton Furnace, Wellston, Ohio, is ag 
silvery 6 per cent at $39.50, furnace, or $43.30, C} 
The silvery situation is most unusual in that four 
tinct quotations obtain, that of the Bessie, Ja 
County, furnace which is $36.75, base, plus 
freight; that of the Southern producers, which 
the same base plus higher freight charges and th 
the Red River and Milton furnaces previously 
tioned. The heavy demand for silvery has brous 
the question of producing it locally and it is px 
some steps may be taken in this direction soon. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, n 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, wt 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge 
ing »vVc, per ton 

Lake Superior charcoal, average silicon, 1.50 
second half delivery, f.o.b. furnace, average 
freight to Chicago, $2.50 (other grades sub- 
ject to ustial GHTOrentinig) ..csvcccccce’s ..$3 

Northern coke foundry, No. 1 2.25 


> 
«io 


Northern coke foundry, No. 2 silicon, 1.75 to 


9 OF 


@-@0 -« esee eeoeoereeeeeee ee eeeene at 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry........... 2¢ 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 

No. 1 soft, silicon, 2.75 to 3.25....$34.7ito 3 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, silicon 

De Ee Dee +a sc kewn coe be sae 


33.60 to 34./ 
9 


Southern foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 


oa $2.50 to 2 
Malleable, not over 2.25 silicon 27 
Standard Bessemer 9 
sasic ° 2 i 
Low phosphorus (copper free) ne 40.4 


Silvery, 7 per cent......... Mwitenawewew Sa 


Ferroalloys.—A large consumer recently purchased 
750 tons of ferromanganese at the English price of about 
$102, Chicago. Since the Eastern producers took ac- 
tion against the British before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, it is reported that the British have withdrawn 
from the market with the result that domestic makers 
are holding to $110 delivered. Ferrosilicon and spiegel 
eisen are quiet. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $110, delive 


0 per cent ferrosilicon, at $80, delivered; spiegeleiser 


22 per cent, $35, furnace 


Plates._-The foremost independent has sold the bulk 
of its output for the remainder of the year and is no 
longer soliciting business, although it is making every 
effort to accommodate old customers in need of small 
tonnages. The leading interest has booked a good 
volume of orders, but, like the outside mills selling in 
this district, could ro!l considerable additional bus! 
ness. F. M. Bease, Chicago, has ordered 50 40-ton 
&0,000-gal. tank cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. The Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, 
Ind., has ordered 400 tons of plates and shapes from the 
leading interest to be used in the repair of 300 cars 
for the Railroad Administration. 





1] 250c. to 2.65c., Pittsburg! 


100 lb. Jobbers quot 


quotation Is 


freight to Chicago being 27c. pel 


for plates out of stock 

Bars.—The demand for mild steel and hard steel bars 
is exceptionally heavy. Buyers are no longer concerned 
about prices. Their problem is to induce the mills to 
take their orders. Although most makers are booked 
ahead fcr several months, there is an increasing demand 
for early deliveries, possibly accounted for in part Dy 
the desire of buyers to protect themselves against the 
contingency of a steel strike. Producers, however, ar‘ 
able to take little business for early shipment except 
a small tonnage here and there to accommodate an old 
customer. The demand emanates from 
manufacturers of all kinds as well as reinforcing con- 
tractors. Bar iron, unlike other bar products, 18 €% 
ceedingly dull. One Western maker, in fact, has sus 
pended operation indefintiely. 
Mild steel bars, 2.35c., Pittsburg! 
common bat 
Jobbers quot 


i 


jobbers and 


Mill prices ar 
freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib.; 
ago rail earbon, 2.55¢e mill. 
steel bars out of warehouse 


Ing a 


tc., Chic 





+he 





Cast Iron Pipe.—Business is predominantly 
smaller sizes, the only exception being an inquiry from 
a contractor in Salt Lake City, Utah, for 1800 tons 
30-in. pipe. Elmhurst, Il, has awarded 1800 tons 1 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. ané 
Highland Park, Ill., has received bids for 70 tons, but 
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yet announced its decision. Recent inquiries in- 





Neb., 80 tons, biis in Sept. 12: Wooster, Ohio 


ds in Sept. 19; Crowley, Wvo 150 ton bids in 
River, Wyo 160 tons, bids in Sept 10 Bridg: 
69 tons, bids in Sepi. 20 
per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax is 
pipe, 4-in $58 80 6-ir 1 


pipe, $2 extra 


jolts and Nuts —Bolt and nut makers are in much 
situation as manufacturers of wire products. 

an increasing disposition on the part of cus- 
exceed their specifications and new business 

ful but difficult to place. Numerous inquiries 
delivery are being received, but as yet manu- 
are unwilling to quote on this business. For 

es see finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


rivets 1.72 boiler rivets 1 8 
x4 in.. 50 and 5 per cent off rger size 
irriage bolts up to % x 6 in { ind 
ind 10 off; hot presse d nuts, square tapped 
tapped, $1.85 off; coach or lag 
} ad 50 and 5 per cent off Quantity extras 


inceled 

Sheets.—Sheets are in an exceptionally strong posi- 
demand being greatly in excess of the supply 

for early shipment. Eleven out of the 24 

of the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Manufacturers are out of the market for the 
ler of the year and it is reported that the lead- 

st is in the same condition. Buyers are bring 
nsiderable pressure to bear on the mills to induce 

) take business for delivery in the first quarter 


(, but as yet no such sales have been reported. 
tations are 4.356 for N 28 black, 3 < for Ne 
ealed, and 5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized 
quote Chicago delivery ut of stock: No. 10 blue 

d, 4.576 No. 28 black, 5.62c., and No. 28 galvy zed 


Structural Material.—A fair amount of business con- 
les to emanate from the surrounding territory, but 
local demand is restricted on account of the build 
trades lockout. The largest fabricating inquiry 
which has appeared for some time calls for 3500 tons 
used in the construction of an addition to the fin- 
ng building of the No. 2 structural mill of the In- 
Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. Prominent among 
awards was the letting of 1700 tons to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. for a dock shed to be built for 
Corn Products Refining Co., Edgewater, N. J. Re- 
fabricating awards include: 


nt Iron Works, Ironton, Ohio, 500 tons to M«¢ 
Bridge Co., Mount Vernon, Ohi 
Motor Truck Co., Bay City, Mich (00 tons to 
& Kales Iron Co., Detroit 
ridge, Manitowcc River Manitowoc, Wis 


Milwaukee Bridge Co 
Jasket & Box Co., plant addition, St. Louis, 239 
Struetural S<ceel Co., St Louis, formerly Kaysing 
Foundry Co 
h & Co. theatre, store and office building, Cl 
tons to Kryl Bridge & Crane Co., Chicago 


\. Johnston Co candv plant. Milwaukee, 20 
Wagner Architectural Iron Works, Milwaukee 
Fall Iron Works. foundry building, Great Falls 
{ tons to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co 
1d Refining Co., supports for oil stills, Ponca Cit) 
tons to unknown fabricator. 

Steel Corporation shop. Milwaukee, 100 tons t 
ern Bridge & Tron Co., Milwaukee. 

Motor Co., Elkhart, Ind., 100 tons to Elkhart 
& Iron Co 


‘ 
‘ 


rrent inquiries include: 


Corporation, assembly plant, South Bend, Ind 
Smelting & Refining Co., Collinsville Tl 4 
Tube Co.. Rottom Honse and Mixer Building, In- 
Marbor. Ind., 370 tons 
’ & Co piant. Chicago 280 tons 


e Milk Products Co., plant, Sparta, Wis., 100 tons 
quotation is 2.45¢c., Pittsburgh, which takes 
of 27c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago deliver; Jobbers 
for materials out of warehouse 
Wire Products.—Operation is running behind speci- 
and producers are finding it increasingly dif- 
entertain new business. There is a particu- 
eavy demand from the jobbers who are ap- 

unable to accumulate any stock ahead. Ship- 
ire still being delayed by a scarcity of railroad 
ent, although this condition is not as acute as 
a few weeks ago. It is anticipated that the 


will be even heavier this fall than at the pres- 
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ent time. For mill prices see finished iron and steel 
'.0.b. Pittsburgh, page 749. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The leading interest has 
closed contracts with mines for about 2500 tons of light 
rails. There is a fair demand for track fastenings and 
inue to come from 


‘ 


ill orders for standard rails cont 


> i ~ x its 
vith square its, 4 , Pitt ‘ St tie plat nd iron 
£ t i P sbi ( £ yn 
( ? x ; ikers 
Old Material.—Outside of the sale of a few thousand 
tons of heavy melting steel to a large consumer, the 
market has been inactive Prices continue rather weak 
with many of them even lower than a week ago. The 
fear of labor difficulties in the steel mills continues a de- 
pressing factor. Of the 16,000 tons of shell forgings 


recently offered by the Ordnance Department, 6000 tons 


have been disposed of at $20.26 and $20.61 per gross 
ton, all lower bids having ben rejected. The Santa Fe 
; advertising 1300 tons, the Friscoe and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas 1000 tons each, the Great Northern 
500 tons, the St. Paul 1200 tons, the Wabash 900 tons 
and the Pennsylvania Lines East 700 tons The Belt 
Railway of Chicago, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the 
Pierre Marquette, the Kansas City Southern, the Soo 
Line, the Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio have issued 


lict 


smaller lists. 


We quote delivery in | Chicago and vicinity, 
freight an ransf f ‘ 
P G 1 
I Ss ¢ ¢ 00 
I ra 5.4 
Carwheels } 25.00 
Ss rails eT £ vf ) 0 
St I S h te “oon 
Heavy I v 14 ft] 
Frogs Ww he 1 19.5¢ 
Shove g st 15.00 
p> 

Iro ing 2 $ to $24.56 
Steel LZ I } ft 00 
Iron i h ba 1 to no 
Iron i xies S ito 29.00 
Steel ca ix 9 0 to 6.00 
No bushe g 00to 16.50 
N bushe £ l » 37 
Cu forge 18.0 18.50 
Pipe and flues ! ] 

N 1 railroad wrou } t 0.00 
No. 2 railroad wrou 18.00 te 18.50 
ste knuckles i 19 » 20.00 
Coil sp Z 00to 21.50 
No. 1 st +. 06 ».00 
Boiler punchings Oto 23.00 
Locomotive tires, rf . 21.00to 21.50 
Machine-shop turnit . 9.00to 9.50 
Cast borings 11.50 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light t 20.50 to 22.50 
Grate bars 20.00to 20.50 
Brake shoes IS 50to 19.50 
Railroad malleable 18.50 to 19.50 
Agricultural malleable 18.50 to 19.50 
Country mixed 14.50to 1 0 


French Iron and Steel Prices 


Some advances were made in iron and steel prices 
in France in mid-August, according to L’Usine of Aug. 
14. The market strength is attributed in part to the 
labor factor. Luxemburg iron was put up to 225 fr. 
per ton ($27.10 per metric ton of 2204 lb. and exchange 
at 8.3 fr. for $1), free at the railroad station at point 
of delivery, against 220 fr. ($26.50) formerly holding. 
Belgian pig iron was raised to 230 fr. ($27.80) 
delivered at consumers’ works, against 225 fr. ($27.10). 
Hematite iron, constantly sought for and extremely 
scarce, was advanced from 375 to 380 fr., ($45.20 to 
$45.80), but quotations of 400 fr. ($48.20) are cited 
and 410 fr. ($49.50) demanded for immediate delivery. 

Business in merchant iron bars is done on the basis 
of 525 fr. ($2.85 per 100 lb.) per ton, against 500 fr. 
two weeks previous; some works have refused to book 
such business. The market for steel products in gen- 
eral is reported as decidedly firm because of the short- 
age of raw materials, their excessive cost and labor 
conditions. An advance of 25 fr. ($3) per ton has 
been made and the market on heavier rolled products 
is established at 550 fr. (3c. per lb.) per ton. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9. 


Consumers of pig iron and steel products are evi 


41- 7 } a? t | al » ait 
dently perplexed by the uncertainties of the labor s! 
uation, this being reflected in a falling off in new bus 
ness d I e pas week. The steel c ymp inies do not 
seen | seriousl possibility of a strike and 


y the 
vhole matter will be put off pend 


called by President Wilson for early 


Im t) 

o) é ne posit »f he steel n iS Tairly 
Satisia ! some of them having business enough it 
certain ne Lo alntain operations over the remainder 

' er 
0 veal | particularly true as regard ars 
. : 
and eets Une n has sold almos ts wnole output 
ot } ‘ ! rest of the eal pac \ eng 
abo 0,000 S mont 

I l il pig ron 1s If n Nit 1 tende ‘y toward 

» 9 } 9 7 .y 
higher prices. Sales of iron analyzing 2.25 to 2.75 pr 
cent s ive been made for delivery into next yeal 
at $51 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for foundry pig iron has fallen 


off somewhat during the past week. For steel-making 


Iron, tnere no demand AteVE ithougn prices 
} ‘ 
of found ww a stiffening tendency, there ar 
no I irp aad é prices over the re 
maindse S yeal There r Lirl irg stocks of 
iro! Y ind number of merchant furnaces arse 
reaay | VV n tne noment t il iema ia 1 price 
war! Therefore, any inclination to advance 
pi ‘ Som ! imers appear anx 1s 
ue : ne ‘ ere Ss ne esitancy 
abou 4 ne Lig p S Wi irnace are 
] ‘ ] ¢ . > 
as} { rst quarter ae ery \ few sales for first 


been made by one interest at $31, furnace, 


for iron analyzing 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon. Most 
of t l cem weve decline »a ept a us 

ness fi year because of un rtainty as to costs of 
CO ind o Very rew ) ! l for coke have been 
made by the Eastern furnaces for first half Whil 
the yay higher prices by waiting, they evidently 
pre fer to run that chance than to cover now Ther« 
has been a good demand for forge iron and several 


thousand tons have been sold within the past week to 
two Eastern consumers. The min obtained 


imum price 


on tnese s i! S reporte | to be eau valent to $27.10, de 
livered P elphia 


Ferroalloys.—Following the filing of a complaint 
with the Federal] American pro 


ducers of ferroma 


Trade Commission by 
nganese charging dumping of British 
ferromanganese in this country, the 
are understood to have withdrawn the 
$95, Atlantic seaboard. The 
sert that the British 
Aug. 29, instructing them to offer the British alloy her¢ 
at $95, but some of these American agents state that 
they have taken no business at that price. Chairman 
Colver of the Federal Trade Commission is expected to 
set a date this week for a hearing of the complaint 
Demand for ferromanganese continues fairly good. It 
is stated that a considerable part of the recent busi- 
n taken by the agents of the British makers. 
Steel & Ordnance Co. is in the market for 


British producers 
r latest price of 
American producers as 
agents on 


makers cabled their 


ness nas bee 


The Midvak 


about 2000 tons of 80 per cent alloy for delivery over 
the remainder of this year and up to April of next year. 
This company recently arranged with the Lavino Fur- 
nace Co. for the conversion of manganese ore into 5000 
Spiegeleisen is not in much 


tons of ferromanganese. 
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lemand and the asking price for the 18 to 22 »» 
is nominally $35, furnace. 


romangfanese are 


Domestic produce 
quoting $110, delivered, but 
probably shade this price to meet British p 
or $100, seaboard. 


I r 


Coke.—Blast-furnace coke is firm. We not 
of 100 carloads for prompt delivery at $5, | 


1 


ville. Foundry 


coke is likewise firm at $5 
1, the latter price ruling on a majority of 


fe 
? 
) 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is no very lar 
for billets and 
some of the Eastern 
to spare. A fail 


lets is noted, 


slabs, which is no disappoint? 
producers, as they have 
inquiry for small lots of 
and for prompt delivery 
been obtained. We quote 
ing billets at $42.50, forging billet 


$45, all delivered Philadelphia 


1 , 
$54, Pittsburgh, has 
41 1} 
eartn reroi 
ind slabs at 
>]. . } 
Plates. shipyar 


heen endeavoring to place orders of from 500 t 


Some of the Pacific Coast 


mills at 2.65¢., mill, for s} 
he Coast by rail and water. There is now a 
ate of about 80c. per 100 lb. from Philadelphia 
l’rancisco or other Coast ports, including Panama ( 
Whether the place 
this basis has not been made known, but one or 


1] 


mills have turned down the business, as they ar 
( Pittsburg! 
had, howev« 
and 2.55c., Pittsburgh, are occas 
The situation on plates has taken on a 


; +] ‘ . 
ons with Eastern 


‘ 


charges. orders have been 


epting anything less than 2.65c., 
ssions on plates are still to be 


quotations of 2.50c. 
] , + ] 
ally noted. 
ter appearance in the last few weeks due to the pla 
of export orders and 
35,000 to 


railroad orders. It is e 
10,000 tons of plates for « 
been booked in this market within the past 
and about 20,000 tons of plates for railroad 
4 in. and hea 


that about 
mave 
WeeKS 
epairs. We quote sheared plates, 
at 2.745c., Philadelphia. 
Material. 
S$? 000,000 


Structural The Standard Oil C 
building in Philadelphia f 
offices of its subsidiary, the Atlantic Ret 
ing Co. The steel requirements have not been ma 
Several small building projects previously 

1 pending, and the market is 
However, mills rolling shapes r« 
a steadily improving demand, though none of thé 
up to capacity. We quote plain material at 2.695 
Philadelphia. 

Old Material —The scrap market shows no acti 
Consumers are almost out of the market. The ma 
has a fairly firm undertone, however, due to the « 
dealers that better conditions will so 
return and they are not willing to sell at prices w! 
the mills would now pay. No. 1 heavy melting ste 
is slightly weaker and is quotable at $18.50 to $19.50 
We quote, delivered at consumers’ works, 
Pennsylvania: 


build a office 


le general 


known. 
} 
ported are stil 


means active. 


pectations ol 


easter! 





No. 1 heavy melting ste $18.50 to $19.5! 
ste rail ’ rerolling 25.00 to Zt 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and 

under! 25.00 to 26. 


Carwheels 24.50to 2b6.! 


1 railroad 


No wrought . 26.50 to 7 
No. 1 yard wrought 23.00 to 24.0! 
No. 1 forge fire 14.00 to 15.( 
Bundled skeleton 15.00to 16 
No. 1 busheling 16.00 to 17 
Ni 2 busheling ae 13.00to 14 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) ; 14.50 to 15.( 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

furnace use) “- .-- 18.00to 14 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)... ce BeOOte i 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 16.50 to 17.0 
Cast borings (clean) ‘ ‘ .. 15.00to 16.! 
No. 1 cast haute : 25.00 to 26.0 
Railroad grate bars . 21.00to 22.! 
BtOVe PIMee cccccvecss ° . 20.50to 21 
Railroad malleable ... ...- 20.00to 21.4 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes.and 

tubes (new specifications) coccee kOe 2v 


Ungraded pipe 15.00 to 16.! 


Bars.—The continuous demand for steel bars 1s 4 
feature of the steel situation. One company which re 
cently raised its base price to 2.50c., Pittsburgh, rT 
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taking quite a little business at this price, which 
n indication of the generally sold-up condition of 
mills which are quoting 2.35c. Demand for ba! 
s fairly satisfactory. Two of the leading Eastern 
jucers continue out of the market, as their plants 
closed by strikes. We quote soft steel bars at 
and bar iron at 2.745¢c., Philadelphia, with dou 
efined bar iron lc. per lb. higher. 
Sheets.—Demand for sheets continues active. Ons 
mill rolling blue annealed sheets only is ’ 
Ip for the rest of the year. We quote No. 10 blue 
3.795¢.; No. 28 black at 4.595¢. and No. 28 


ale dd at 
all delivered Philadelp 


practically 


red at 5.945c., 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. & 


Pig Iron.—The first September week did not bi 
irge amount of new business to Southern iron pr 
rs. Consumers taking this metal seem fairly we 


plied for the remainder of the year, and 


OOKS fo. 

() are not opened. The situation is regarded as th 
liest in Inquiry for export 
1%t shipment does not result in orders because 
have no prompt iron. Stocks accumulated 

\ugust, one interest piling 3600 tons on a two-furna 
and another 12,000 on a four-furnace make. This 


vears. meta yr 


lue to car shortage, orders calling for depletion 
er than accretion. The market status as to price 
told by these two sales of prompt iron: one 


00 tons of No. 4 at $27, the equivalent of a $28 
isis, and 500 tons of 3.25 to 3.75 silicon at $32.75. 





’ . : ] , + 
juivalent of a $27.75 basis. These sales were by 
1) 1 Se COW EF o" nt ina 
ime company. One still hears of 92/.o0 lron, Dut in a 
vague way that suggests the recent past wh ne 
furnaces were just coming in rather than now. No 


ellers are pushing business. A company making 17,000 


tons sold 23,000 in August. One making 20,000 1 
sold 15,000. 
Furnace improving, due _ to é 
Ithough one concern has 
practically despaired of putting in an additional furna 
labor shortage. The Woodward Iron C 
inderstood to be preparing its fifth and last sta 
With 26 active stacks the output of 
ptember will be the largest in many months. Raw 
iterial supply is superior to that of this time a year 
Some export iron is being shipped on old orders 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district fur 


as follows: 


operations are 


greater steadiness of labor, a 






f 


account ol 


yperation. 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 $ 


' 
Coal and Coke.—The Alabama General Assembly) 
lly put through a tax levy of 2c. a ton on coal mined 
a ton on ore, a combined special tax of $560,000 
annum on the mineral belt. 
it $9.50 for spot. 


Good foundry coke is 

Contracts run for shorter period 
heretofore, few extending beyond Jan. 1. Th 

tput Is increasing. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Houston is inquiring for a largs 

ntity of 12 and 24-in. pipe for oil wells and North 
la cities are placing orders for lots of 6-in. wate 

Supreme effort is being made to increase opera- 


break 


; at larger plants, a process rendered slow by 

green labor. Municipalities are no longer hold 
The outlook is excellent. 
shops are enjoying a period of genuine pros 


ick on account of price. 
ry 


y 
Old Material.—The scrap market is in better form 
shops are taking a lot of material and heavy steel 
ving in quantities at the new higher margins. 
mill operations are near maximum and they take 
lantity of material. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. 


ngham district yards, prices to consumers, as 
wes: 
iils Sin i 219 
heavy steel 17.00to 18 
ron borings 19 00to 10 
chine shop turnings... ‘ 10.00 to 10.50 
II, 6. st and ate earn ‘ ‘ 20.00to 21. 
1 cast 23.00 to 24.01 
rwheels ee oes ey 23 00to 24.00 
FRONT os cc endoands and bes 22.50to 23.00 
ei a Oe Ee ES ee 25.00 to 26.00 
'O.. 2 WRU isc cdedv uve vas 18.00 to 19.00 
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740¢c 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Sept. 8 
. ’ 
Pig [ron. There e more inclination on the 
part of furnaces to sé for first quarter and first half 


year than was manifest a week ago; but as a 
for delivery as far 


forward as that, preferring to wait until that period 


le they are not pushing sales 


S cioser at nand and re accurate estimates can be 
o their costs manufacture at that time 


One of the large producers of the district which is sold 


tarted to sell any iron for 


1920 and tates it will not ys soo! Another nterest 
which is pract ca ys 1 up for last half and is selling 
only in small lots to i istomers has taken on an 
aggregate of 7000 tons uundry grades, one-half to 
two-thirds of which is rst quarter delivery. Still 
another producer has take YY oderate tonnages, 
foundry and malleable, for first quarter at present 
price There is a steady demand for both last and 
first iuarter and ther I doubt t ut f furnaces 
were more certain as to proaucl costs a good buying 
vement vould Py remain un hanged 
ron vee follows f furnace, 
Buffa 
{ 
Finished Iron and Steel rhe i-up ynditidn of 
nished products, particularly steel bars, sheets and 
wire pro lucts, is the notable feature of the market 
this week. The steel bar supply is insufficient to meet 
the demand and prices are very strong. Indications 
ire that without dou prices for first quarter delivery 
will be advanced; fact, selling agencies state that 
some of the smaller mills are this week quoting 2.65c. 
to 2.85c. for steel bars for prompt shipment. The larger 
nills are not ta f n new bar business; confining 
iles to old customers and applying production on 
xisting contracts [The demand for shafting is im 
proving. 
I ' Bu tee ars £0 bye 
1.1 at iO My Ne 10 
t N i ict fhe Pay No, 28 
nee t ‘ or melve add 
Old Material.—The market shows strength and 


ices are firm ar how advances in some instances, 

uying has not been large. 
as well as those outside the 
material from stocks on 
S instead of taking on 
new supplies. Low phosphorus is $1 to $1.50 per ton 
higher than shown in last report; also bundled sheet 


pr 


ilthough the aggregate o 
A good many local use) 
district are continuing to use 


hand. Oo a considerable extent 


stamping; steel axles and iron axles have advanced 
$2 per ton; iron ra $1 per ton and No. 1 busheling, 


$1.50 per ton. Wrought pipe, stove plate, locomotive 
grate bars, machine-shop turnings and cast-iron bor- 
ings have also shown advances. Special scrap materials 
used in steel casting plants engaged in railroad work 
show lessening of demand, but otherwise the market 
promising condition, from the dealers’ 
per gross 


s in a very 
viewpoint. We quote dealers’ asking prices, 


ton, f.o.b. Buffalo as follows 


H p : $19.00 to $20.0 
Low phospho 3.50to 24.00 
No re 2°23 00to 23.51 
Nc i hir 24 to 2 

iro ix s -.| to 279.00 
St e« x le 28 00 to 29.00 
( rwi 22 oto 23.50 
Rai ig O0Ff an 
Mach ‘ I 12? 60 to 12.50 
H \ ix 16.00 to 17.00 
( i > 2 W 132.50to 14.00 
[ror ail {00to 25.00 
Locomotive grat i 20. 00to 20.50 
Stove plate 22.00 to 22.50 
Wrought pipe 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 busheling 16.50 to 17.50 
Bundled sheet stamping 14.50to 15.00 


Ott 





ei i 


1 


Pe Le ade 
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New York 

NEw York, Sept. 9. 

Pig Iron.—Sales for delivery in 1920 continue at a 
moderate rate. In the case of one seller who has sold 
10,000 tons for delivery at a price slightly higher than 
) his year, no further selling is to be done for the 
present. While furnaces are still asking $2 
higher for 1920 than for this year, there is a tendency 
t higher. An 


ay «6+ 


some 


o recede to price only $1 inquiry for 


a 
foundry iron for 


1000 tons of New England delivery 
this year is one of the evidences of the increasing melt 
‘f many foundries. An inquiry has appeared for 5000 
oO! ff various grades for Holland for next year. 


+ 


Sales of moderate tonnages are being made for Japan, 


ut the present condition of the exchange market 
nakes it impossible to ship to England or France 
[he low phosphorus market is exceedingly dull and 
bas shows a tendency toward weakness. On the 
vi the foundry and malleable iron markets are 
ery strong and furnaces are showing an unwilling- 

some cases to allow shipments to be extended 
nto next year, when on account of strikes and othe) 
reasons foundries are not able to receive shipments 


tidewater delivery for the re 


We quote 


) . . 
mainder Of this year as follow 
N x \ 


Pil i 


Whether or not 
\ mestic 

invoke the power of the anti-dumping law against 
British pr had 
fact that so far as ascertainable no British producers 
than $105. sritish 
contrast with 


the movement iInaugu 


Ferroalloys. 


ited by certain d producers of ferromanganese 


’ 
ducers has 


any effect or not, it is a 
seaboard, for 

this American pro 
apparently asking $110, delivered. which is 

rtually equivalent to the British price. It is acknowl 
edged that in the past week a considerable proportion 
7000 tons 


week ago has been 


ire now quoting less 


tandard alloy In 


of the 5000 to which reported to be 


before the 
of it taken by British producers 


was 
sold and most 
of this was 


believed 


market a 
How much 
sold at $95, seaboard, is not known, but it is 
that this was the price at which a considerable tonnage 
was accepted. At situation is mixed, some 
English producers having a certain amount of alloy 
available for delivery in 1919 at $105, seaboard, another 
having some available at this price for delivery in 1920 
but no more in 1919, and some having withdrawn from 
the market temporarily. It is the opinion of certain 
dealers that ferromanganese for early delivery is scarce 


present the 


Production in August, according to blast furnace reports 
in THE IRON AGE, was not heavy. It 
tons with the spiegeleisen output 8151 tons. 


was 9268 gross 
Demand 
for spiegeleisen 1S very ight and quotations are noml 
5, furnace, for the 18 to 22 per cent 
1 ferrosilicon, 50 per 

heavy and anywhere from $70 to 
$100 per ton, delivered, depending upon the seller, the 
and the delivery 


ally strong at $35, 


Demand fo cent, is not 


quotations range 


amount under contract 


and Steel —With the exception ol! 


rails, steel 


lron 
and 


Finished 
plates, shapes companies are mostly 
well sold up for the remainder of this year and are not 

business. The demand for wire 
bars, tin plate and pipe both for 
and export trade is equal to or beyond th 
the mills this year, and they are not willing 


for next Some com 


anxious for more 


products, sheets, 
domestic 
capacity of 
into commitments 
panies are adopting a conservative selling policy even 
for fourth One leading independent, which 
contrac 


to ente! year. 


quarter 


needs plate tonnage badly, turned down a 
which provided for deliveries running through the fourth 
quarter have asked for fourth quarter 
tracts also, and have in several instances been turned 
down if they have not fully specified their third quarter 
contracts. Except on plates, prices are firm and im 
advances might take place if it were not for 


Jobbers con 


portant 


fear of complications with labor which might ensue. 
Most of the makers of plates are quoting 2.65c., Pitts 
burgh, on domestic business, but 2.75c., New York, can 
be obtained without difficulty on any export tonnage. 


THE IRON AGE 


alone the 
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The structural steel market is fairly active, bu 
average of new bookings is possibly lower th 
July and August. It is expected, however, that 
projects will come into the market within the n: 
or 60 days in preparation for commencement of 
uilding operations by spring. New bids have 
opened by the Navy Department on the dirigible 

built at Lakehurst, N. J., requiring about 
tons. For the entire job the McClintic-Marshall ( 
low bidder, its price being $2,422,000, but on th 
sethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation, 

price of $1,283,000, was low bidder. 
past week include the following: 


to be 


Lettings duri) 


Paper mill for the Manistique Pulp & 
ie, Mich 100 tor to the Pittsburgh 
Mill building for the Germania Mills 


Paper C 
Bridge Co 
Holyoke M 


or to the American Bridge Co 
Bridge for the Boston & Maine Railroad at Ha 
\I 1800 ton to the Bethlehem Steel Bridge C¢ 
We quote as follows for mill shipments Bar 
d grade, 2.77 doul refined bar iron, 3.77« 
H2¢ hape 2.42 plates, 2.92 all New \¥ 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The cast-iron pipe market 
distinct improvement as compared with a few w 
ago. No large contracts are being made, but n 
sales of moderate tonnages are effected and prices 
being maintained, although it is impossible to 
what prices would be named if any considerable mur 
pal business developed. We 6-in. and hea\ 
$54.30; 4-in., $57.30, with $2 additional for class A 
gas pipe 


quote 


Old Material.—The market shows a weaker tender 
since dealers have loaded cars which they are will 
to dispose of in some instances at lower figures thar 
those prevailing a week ago. The weakness is merely 
because of the present stagnation of the scrap bus 
the prevailing opinion being that those who are 
willing to wait will realize higher prices in the futur 
One dealer reports a difficulty in securing turnings, 
caused by the active demand for borings and turnings 
by blast furnaces, more of which are continually going 
into blast. Prices which dealers and brokers are pay 
ing, New York, per gross ton, follow: 


ness 


Steel rails, 53 ft. or under (or equiva- 

ent) $15.50 to $1¢ 
Heavy melting steel 14.50to 1 ( 
R oll gy ral 21.00 to ‘ 
Relaying ra nominal $1.00to 4 ) 
Steel car axles "25.00 to 6. 0f 
lron car axles 22 00to 33.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 2350to 24.00 
Wrought iron track 1S O00 to 19.06 
Forge fire 10.501 11.06 
No. 1 vard wrought, long 18.50 to 19.00 
Light iron 6.00 to 7.00 
Cast borings (clean) 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine hop turnings 11.00 to 1 ( 
Mixed borings and turnings 9.50 to 10.0 
Iron and ste pipe (1 in. min. diam 

not under 2 ft. long) 16.00 to 16 
Stove piate 17.50 to 18.0 
Locomotive grate bars 18.00 to 18.5! 
Malleable cast Crailroad) 15.50 to 16.0 
Old carwheels 21.50 to 22.01 
| ‘ which lealers it New York and Brooklyn 
t © local toundrie per gross ton 
No. 1 machinery, cast $24.50 to 20.0! 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, ete.), cupola size . 23.50 to 24.0 
Ni 1 heavy cast. not cupola Size 16.00 to 16 
No > CA (radiators, cast boilers 

ete.) 17.50 to 18.0 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Sept. 8. 


Pig Iron.—While the foundries continue to indicate 
by their demand for pig iron that they are busy, theré 
is no immediate indication that the big consumers of 
basic are inclined to show any marked activity. In con 
sequence, the buying now being done is still of small 
lots for the rest of the year at steadily firmer prices 
with increasing indication of early advances. In fact, 
some advances are already reported, but these seem 
to have been as much to check demand until cost of 
production is more definitely settled than for anything 
else. The buying is in lots ranging down from 500 tons 
No orders are being taken for first quarter. 

Coke.—The activity of the gray iron and malleable 
foundries is resulting in pressure for the delivery of 
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on contract, but no new transactions are being 
red into, nor are foundries trying to place any 1920 





lore 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for finished 
good and the aggregate is increasing, 
¢h no notable individual contracts are being made. 
veries are not so good as desired, but are not so 
ended as to make any serious trouble for the users. 
ement out of warehouse is free with the volume 
y up to present capacity to handle. For stock out 
warehouse we quote as follows: 


iucts 18 


steel bars, 3.44c.: iron bars, 3.44« structural mate 
ic.; tank plates, 3.74c.; No. 8 sheets, 4.59%: No. 1( 
nnealed sheets, 4.64c.; No. 28 black sheets, 5.6% No 


vanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.04 


} 


Old Material.—The scrap market seemed a little 
er during the week, with some recessions in the 
ling among the dealers. There is no speculative 
sposition of moment apparent in the market, and 
le dealers are inclined to hold on to what they have 
firmer prices, they are not disposed to buy specu- 
vely to any great extent. Some lists out from the 
roads and local industries went at fair prices, all 
gs considered. For old material we quote dealers’ 
es, f.o.b. customers’ work, St. Louis industrial dis 
t, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
d iron rails oe eeeee 0924.50 to $25 
Old steel rails, rerolling ato 28 00 to 28.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 23.00 to 


laying rails, standard sections, sub- 


ject to inspection ‘ eee 238.900 to 45.0 
Old carwheels ‘ . aor 25.00 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 20.00 to 20 
Heavy shoveling steel ar ‘ 18.00 to 18.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel : ; . 17.00to 17 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

GUGRE aciiicccdwx canes --- 20.00 to 20.50 
Ordinary bundled sheets... osecace 20006 26080 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 12.50 to 13.0 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars iee.s oi $21.00 to $21.50 
Steel angle bars . besemaces a2eeeew 2608 
Iron car axles . . . seeee 28.00 to 28.50 
ees Cn Se aso Scan od baba paee wes 26.50 to 26 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.. 23.00 to 2 
No. 1 ratiread wroumnt....cccses . 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 17.00 to 17.5¢ 
Railroad springs acre ; coccces SE.00 00 Ba.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles.... 20.00 to 20.50 


socomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
smooth inside ..... 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 


t 


x 


on 
l 
Cast iron borings 13.50 to 14.00 
N 1 busheling : ecvcce eee mm Ei 
No. 1 boiler, cut to sheets and rings 14.50 to 15.00 
“No. 1 railroad cast.. an 23.00to 23.5 
Stove plate and light cast 18.00 to 18 
FUALIFOGQG POMAPRRDNO ccc ccccoceovac 20.00 to 20.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Pipes and flues divcdeaewiune 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank 14.50 to 15.0 
Railroad grate bars 19.00 to 19 
Machine shop turnings ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
intry mixed ae 15.00to 1 0 
neut railroad mixed 15.00 to 15.5 
PEOPUOGNOOS As. cncedaaed waned ee tee 19.00 to 





Boston 
BosTon, Sept. 9. 


Pig Iron.—In the opinion of the sellers the present 
lull before a heavy buying movement. Those who 
ve been calling on New England foundrymen report 
sual activity and believe that more iron is being 
ited to-day than at any time since the armistice. 
yr instance, one foundry which laid off and shut down 
the spring now is running full and cannot get enough 
iders, many have doubled their normal melts, several 
working nights as well as days, many are turning 
ay orders for castings. In addition, normal export 
ness has not yet set in. One producer has officially 
tered the market for next year and two more are 
ported to have done so. In some cases, no change has 


made in quotations from this year for 1920 de- 
ery. Of 1000 tons sold last week by one firm 600 
s of both 2.25 to 2.75 and 2.75 to 3.25 iron went to 
textile interest for this year’s delivery, this ton- 
ge probably representing half of what he purchased 
together. 


Most sales are still in lots from 100 to 200 
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tons. One seller booked for this year 50 tons of 2.25 
to 2.75 iron and 100 tons of 2.75 to 3.25. Buffalo iron 
was sold recently as follows: 300 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 
iron at $29.50, furnace, and 50 tons of 2.75 to 3.28 
iron at $31.25, furnace. An inquiry for 500 tons of 
foundry iron for next year received consideration for a 
few days, but was finally turned down by the furnace, 
which was unwilling at this time to take 1920 business 
On coke the local interest is quoting $10.40, delivered, 
on old contracts, $10.90 for new business for the rest 
of the year and $11.90 for first quarter. However, 
business for the latter is being taken reluctantly. The 
interest refuses to quote for second quarter because of 
the demands of coal miners for a 6-hr. day after April 
1, which, if granted, will raise the costs of making coke 


Eastern P Né xX (s on 2.25 to 2.75) $32.9 
Eastern Pa., No plain (silicon 1.7 to 2.25) 31.90 
Buffalo No. 2 X (silico 25 to 2.76) 32.90 
Buffalo No. 2 plain (silicon 1.75 to 2.25) 31.90 
Virginia No xX (s 1 2.25 to 2.75) 15.7 
Virginia N 2 plair 34.70 


Warehouse Business. — Jobbers report business as 
spotty, though 25 per cent better than during the slump 
of the first half of this year. Volume of sales is far 
short of that during the war, however. A leading in- 
terest has just added 50 per cent of mill extras to his 
yut of warehouse extras on cold finished steel, claiming 
that he has found he has not been making legitimate 
profit on certain small sizes which average two years 
in storage and which are difficult to handle because of 
their lack of rigidity and the necessity of bundling. 
Freight from Pittsburgh on carload lots to Boston is 
30c. per 100 lb., less than carloads taking a 35c. rate. 
Jobbers are aiming to realize a warehouse charge of 
le. a pound. Prices per lb. out of warehouse are as 
follows: 


Steel bars, 3.40« cold rolled ste rounds, 5 squares 
hexagons and flats, c., base tructural steel, 3.50c 
tir eel $00 to 4 ) ng steel, open hearth, 8.00c 
special 12.00 toe ‘ ik tee] 0 steel hoops, 4.70¢ 
teel bands, 4.60« bar on, 3.40 No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 4.85c.; No. 28 black sheets, 6.00 No. 28 galvanized 
sheet 7.25¢ plates 


Old Material_—Prices are becoming more and more 
nominal as the period lengthens since any marked sales 
were made. Dealers are maintaining a hopeful waiting 
policy and refuse to part with their scrap at low prices. 
Especially for cast scrap, they foresee a big demand in 
the near future because of the unusual activity of job- 
bing foundries and stove manufacturers. The heavy 
demand for borings and turnings by blast furnaces is 
keeping the prices up at a time when rolling mills are 
using less. The scarcity of stove plate is another 
market feature causing much comment. Dealers be- 
lieve that the threat of strikes among the steel workers 
has given the consumers of steel scrap a chance to bear 
the market. Dealers believe that but for labor threats 
they would to-day be selling their steel delivered to 
Pittsburgh at $25. An interesting feature in the local 
market was the recent shipping away of cast scrap 
from Worcester, it usually being a receiving point for 
all the surplus of this grade. Unusual interest focused 
recently upon a sale of 3500 tons of Government heavy 
melting steel, seven bidders having submitted figures, 
Perry, Buxton, Doane Co., South Boston, having been 
awarded the bulk of it for $19.06 per gross ton. The 
Charlestown Navy Yard sold 600 tons of scrap, consist- 
ing of heavy melting steel, forge, flashings, pipe, etc., 
Tuesday of this week. Dealers’ buying prices, delivered 
to their yards in Boston and vicinity, follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting $15.00 to $16.00 
No. 1 railroad wr ight 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 18.00to 19.00 
Wrought pipe imeter, ove 

2 ft. long) ows 15.50to 16.00 
Machine shop turning 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast iron borings 11.00to 11.50 
Heavy ixle turnings ‘ 11.50to 12.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 9.50to 10.00 
FOrme SCTAD .ncccccccervessesesses 10.50to 11.00 


10.50to 11.00 
22.00to 23.00 
24.50to 25.00 
24.50 to 25.50 
22.00 to 23.00 


Bundled ske 
Steel car axle 
Carwheels 
Machinery cast 
No 2 cast 


Stove plate « us .«+- 19.50to 20.00 
Zailroad malleable ecccedcecese Bee 
Rerolling DAE cccencesedessase seed 20.00 to 20.50 
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THE 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 9 
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luorspar.—There is no new demand for ff q 


it an improvement in the car supply enables 


on contracts to be moved promptly. The | 


washed gravel fluorspar is unchanged at $25 
point of shipment 


High-Speed Steel.—Sales representatives of 


0 


‘te : : 
akers of high-speed steel are still quotin 


o &1 
. However, some is being sold in this mar 
ow as $1.35. Business is only fairly good, a 


rcking up. 


Old Material.—With the exception of found 
rial, the market is dragg.:ng. While the impr 


i 
the demand for cupola-sized scrap 


is not 


marked, its present strength is due to its sea 
Outgoing shipments have been exceeding yard 1 
r ; 


for some time, and there does not seem to 


chance for an early improvement. The follow 


lealers’ buying prices f.o.b. at yards, in carload 
Southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


t 
Y Gro ] 
I d eet | rT 
Rer ! 0.50 
Fe 6.590 
‘ 
1 
1.00 to 
) 18.00 t 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 9 
Iron Ore.—Ore shipments from upper Lake p 
luring August amounted to 4,423,138 gross to1 | 
irp falling off wa due to the strike of the d 
ipper Lake ports, which caused an almost 
ispension of the movement for three week 
movement during July was 9,173,429 tons and 
nts during August would probably have beer 
tl same had it not been for the strike. The A 
vement shows a decrease of 5,302,198 tons as « 
! 1 with the same month a year ago. The total 
ts for the season till Sept. 1 ll off nearly 1! 
000 tons, as compared with last year, being 29,8 
ns, as compared with 39,334,264 tons during thi 
eriod a year ago. Shipments are now moving forw 
n fair shape. The amount of ore on the lower | 
docks showed a decrease on Sept. 1 as compared wv 
month ago. The amount of ore on docks Sept. 1 
6,705,062 tons as against 7,069,893 tons Aug. 1 | 
1mount on docks Sept. 1 a year ago was 8,152,214 tor 


} 


No additional sales are re porte d Ore prices, del 


¢ ans a 7 P 1} y ° 
0.D owel Lake ports, are as follows: 


Pig Iron.—The inactivity in the pig iron mar 
ying movement, continu 
Orders and inquiries are light, although one produ 


which followed a good buy 


reports sales aggregating 7000 tons, as compared w 
2500 tons during the previous week. This iron was 
foundry and malleable grades, partly for delivery 
year, and the remainder for first half. Some inqu 
continues to come out for iron for next year’s deliver; 
but with one exception furnaces are declining to quot! 
for that delivery. Furnaces are well sold up for 
remainder of the year and have reduced their sto 
piles materially. However, there is considerable Bes 
semer and basic iron still in stock piles and unsold, for 
which furnaces are awaiting a market. The McKinney 
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blew in its Scottdale furnace, Scottdale, Pa., 

s, and now has all of its eight furnaces 
ithers Furnace Co., which blew in its stack on 
ron last week, expects to change over to basic 
Nov. 1, having some old orders to fill for this 
iron. There is considerable inquiry for South- 
for next year, but furnaces are declining to 

r that delivery, and have little iron left to sell 
ar. Small lot sales are being made for the re- 
of the year, the prevailing prices being $28 fo 


25 silicon, $29.10 for 2.25 to 2.75, and $30.25 


n blast. 


4 9) Or 


o 3.25 silicon. Some silvery iron is being 
for the last quarter only for shipment 
furnace, which will be blown in about Oct. 1, 
been out for relining. 
$39.50, $41, $43 and $45 for 6, 


being 


These orders are being 
7, 8 and 9 per 
on, respectively, about 75c. pr 
for the 8 per cent 
cently. Owtver 


it of blast because o 


grade than has been pre 
southern Ohio silvery furnaces 
fa strike. We quote, de 
Cleveland, as follows: 


very actl' 


Many foundries 


been a 


¢ ( 


‘ke.—There has 
‘ke during the past week. 
ntracts fof the first half of next year, and 
ime of orders for prompt shipment were taker 
nand for Connellsville foundry coke 1 ear 


has been stimulated by the fact that ship 


oO! Ashland, Ky., by product coke have ecome 


w, and there is uncertainty as to how mu 
‘ke consumers in this territory will be abl 
on their contracts. The market is very firn 
per net ton at oven for best makes of Connellsy 


lry coke for both early shipment and first-ha 


However, one sale of 20 cars has beet 1¢ 
shed Iron and Steel.—Specifications for st 
heavy and many new inquiries are coming out 
he lls ‘ yl ip so far ‘ 
ning additional o1 Bt 
t ila Tt aad a qi pine 0 I ) T iv 
4 I » fy OOK wit l | ‘ 
7 | V es re ¢ ming SiOW Ee i 1 > i 
! ttin ipments as fa 
The tightness of the steel bar market has h 
eft« I Va yu Dus Oy 
1 1000-tor t of higl i ! 
’ i Dal vy 7 l l tT ll y | T 
ntinues sl However, the Stand O 
‘ l ‘ tothe) ne ) n] } , 
rennery in Tole 10 Ohik ‘ - 
n gured on by Lake sl 
lullness of the plate marke 
ne rece ved ca ly TOY slabs t} 
Eastet n hat usually l 
he Pittsburgh district The 


ontinues active. Awards made dw 
ide the Count Jail, Cle and, 2100 
Dorn Iron Works Co., at $109.20 a ton; a factory 
; the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co:;, Ak 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co.; 200 tons for 
Body Co., Cleveland, and 200 tons for 
Carolina Chemical Co., Charleston, S. C., to 
Pitt Bridge Works, and a factory build 
Maxwell Motor Co., Detroit, 200 tons, to the 
Whe e] & Foundry Co., Detroit New nquiries 
eral hundred tons for two factory buildings 
Cleveland Tractor Co. and 250 tons for a build 
the Columbia Chemical Co., Barberton, Ohio 
ind for sheets and light plates is very activ 
mills are booking orders for blue annealed 
the heavier gages on the blue annealed basis, 
quotations on the plate basis have not en 
sappeared. The demand for hard steel bars for 
ng work is still very active. Considerable 
juiry is coming: out for wire, but the situation 
. 


ea 


THE IRON 


at the Yale Club, w 


AGE 


S 4 ( un Ss ire l to take 
+} . , - } : 
further business. Warehou I es are as ws 
N\ 
: \ ‘ 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The bolt and nut market is 


Specifications are coming out in good 


i jobbers are placing new orders quite 


lemand is good from practically all sources 
but the railroads. Prices firm Rivet specifications 
ire heavy and, while prices are generally being well 
maintained, there is an o il report of some shad- 
ee 
High Speed Tool Steel I demand for high speed 
yl steel dull althoug 1imed it resale 
eel has been largely Prices are some 
at rregula Vi f l I peed ste at 
$1.40 to $1.50 per the former 
eins [ l 


Old Material.—Ther« ttle better feeling in the 
rap market, Dut this t refl ted in any 
there are 
hanges in otations there is a limited amount 


firmer 


né t W ik, Dut 


f trading betwe l it very little inquiry from 
ls \ local mill is offering $19 for heavy melting 
el, but small lot transactio1 this grade between 
alers have beer made $20.25 to $20.50 Com- 
res ( Ly S ol his grade being 
ported at $17 There r demand from foundries 

g I \ h is I | r Offer- 

\ Cleve 1 é oard th week 
include nearly 14,000 f heavy melting steel] in the 
for) rf she forgl Wi iote, per gross ton de- 
e! ‘ ‘ ind vicn ty, as 


American Locomotive C Increases Its Steel 


i \! ‘ ( ? ’ ’ ‘ 

pu | P Sea 

! Steel Cor ( ” the plant 
vas ! ( tir Co., 

1 I ed » dou { the plant at an 
' it $1,000,000. This p wn now as 
e Che Worl \ in Locomot Co 

i . ipa t 4 I ! I ‘ ‘ bout ivU to 
YOO te ot fn S | vs month It ex 
pect 1 that the \ h have already been 
started and which ! t almost entirely of molding 


floor and drying over pace, will increase this to 2000 


to 2200 tons per month. The plant now has three 25-ton 


acid open-hearth furna and will not need to have its 
nelting capacity increased. 


An invitation to attend their meeting on Aug. 28, 
extended by the American Mal- 
leable Castings Ass ition to the members of the 
Material Handling Ma iery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and Zenas Carter, secretary of the latter organiza- 
tion, addressed the meeting on the subject of sales 
promotion and co-operation of the two associations. 
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EXPORT TRADE 


Business Continues Very Satisfactory — Some 


Mills Out of Market—Japan a Large Buyer 


Export trade in steel products continues at a 
highly satisfactory Orders placed thus far in 
September indicate that the month will show an im- 
provement over August, which was the best 
the year. On bars, wire 
and pipe, 


rate. 


month of 
products, sheets, tin plate 
the leading independent steel export company 
is virtually out of the market for shipment this year. 
Considerably more business could be taken, 
in plates, shapes and rails. 

Prices on steel for export continue firm, with the 
exception of plates, on which 2.75c., New York, or 2.48c., 
Pittsburgh, can be obtained. In fact, very little of 
the recent export business in plates has been taken 
at the full domestic price of 2.65c., Pittsburgh. 

Japan is the principal buyer, being in the market 
products of all descriptions, the aggregate 
inquiries and orders being quite large. Much 
of the talked-of ship steel, for which many inquiries 
have been issued, has not been purchased, but export 
companies are hopeful of closing substantial orders 
soon. One inquiry for 30,000 ton of plates and shapes 
for 10 ships to be built in Japan is now in a stage of 
negotiation which promises well. In the last few 
months 30,000 or 40,000 tons of plates for 


however, 


for steel 
of its 


possibly 


Japan have been bought, 24,000 tons going to one 
Middle Western mill. 

The Scandinavian countries have been inquiring 
here for ship steel. - Export companies have learned 


to their surprise that the United States apparently 
can compete successfully in Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark with German steel. Germany is facing production 


difficulties and high costs which make her less of a 
factor than she was before the war in the countries 
closely adjacent to her. It is true that not much 


business has come here, but there is 
likelihood that orders may develop from present 

Denmark has bought 1500 ton of wire 
and another order of the same tonnage is 


Scandinavian 
some 
negotiations. 
rods at $57 
expected. 

Small tonnages of pig iron have been sold for 
The high prices paid, 


shipment to Japan and Italy. 


about $53 c.i.f. Japanese ports, and $50 c.i.f. Italian 
ports, indicate, perhaps, a shortage of iron in those 
countries which must eventually be satisfied with 


larger ft 


larg t Holland has inquired for 5000 tons 
of iron of various grades for shipment next year. 
The Government of the Netherlands, Colonial Depart- 
ment, has placed an order with the United States Steel 
Products Co, for 1590 ton of galvanized sheets 
for shipment to the Dutch East Indies. There are 
several good-sized inquiries in the market for 
of light gages, but it is difficult to find mills 
to take this business for shipment this year. 
On 270 railroad cars for North Africa, Belgian car 
builders under-bid American car builders and got the 
order. There are other small export inquiries in the 
market for cars on which Belgian car companies are 
also figuring. The American Locomotive Co. has taken 
an order for 13 locomotives for Brazil, requiring about 
100 to 500 tons of plates, which will be bought this week. 
It is reported 
considering 


nnages. 


sheets 
willing 


that the Government of Colombia is 
purchases in the United States for harbor 
improvement and public works aggregating $25,000,000, 
the amount of the indemnity to be paid by Congress to 


that country for land taken for the Panama Canal. 


The $25,000,000 will be deposited in banks here and 
remain as a credit for the intended purchases. The 
Government of Chile is said to be arranging for an 


issue of about $15,000,000 in bonds in the United States, 
the proceeds of which will be used to finance harbor 
improvements in that country. 

The important effect of the unfavorable rates of 
exchange between the United States and European 
countries is shown by the decrease in iron and steel 
exports during July, the figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce showing that ship- 
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ments in July were but little more than half 
in June, the total of iron and steel exports 
being 287,823 gross tons as compared with a 
544,580 gross tons in June. 


Legislation for Financing Exports 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Congress has taken 
definite step in the way of legislation to facili 
financing of export trade. The House passed th 
bill authorizing national banks to invest up 
‘ent of their capital and surplus in corporation 
to promote international commerce. This is 
proposed by the Treasury Department and the F. 
Reserve Board, following a conference of bankey 
eral months ago, at which time it was determine 
the burden of financing of foreign purchases shou 
shifted from the shoulders of the Government 
vate banking interests, and on the final roll ca 
vote stoed: yeas, 160; nays, 65; present, 2. Qppo 
of the bill frankly declared their belief that n 
should be done to encourage exports, and that the r: 
huge shipments abroad have been responsible for 
high cost of living. Advocates of the passage of 
measure vainly sought to convince them that 
means of financing export trade is necessary in order 
that foreign countries may become able to produce sor 
thing, and thus be in a position to 
already incurred. 

The Edge bill will come up in the Senate wit! 
few days. 


repay the 


This bill, which has strong support, aut! 
izes the formation of foreign financing corporations 
under the supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. It 
is proposed that these corporations, which may capital- 
ize for $2,000,000, shall issue debentures against foreign 
securities. The foreign securities will be taken in 
exchange for American goods. The bonds issued by the 
proposed corporations would become readily salable 
in this country, it is expected, because of the supervisior 
of the transactions by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Government is not to participate in the financing excep 
in a supervisory way. 


Needs and Conditions in Italy 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Announcement of the liber 
alization of the Italian import restrictions has aroused 
new interest in Italian markets for American iron and 
steel industries. The chief items which may now be 
brought into Italy without special licenses, although 
still requiring the payment of customs duties, are ma 
chine tools and hardware, according to the report of 


Alfred P. Dennis, our commercial attaché at Rome 
8 ans ; f 0] f d 
Railroad equipment, partly finished iron and steel and 


agricultural machinery require 
the Italian treasury departrent. 
At the same time, Mr. Dennis writes, German ste« 


rails were offered on the Italian market during Julj 


for $86 c.i.f., which would be approximately $81 at the 
frontier with duties to be paid by the importer. Mr 
Dennis said that on the basis of the existing fr« igi 
rates this is less than American steel rails could be 
landed for in Italy. - 
Consul North Winship, at Milan, has sent to i 
Department of Commerce an interesting statement 
the present opportunities for American goods in Ita ian 
markets. “At present,’ writes Consul Winship, “the 
+. oe ‘ . . -oducts 
greater part of the raw and manufactured pr 
: Ini . : nas » man} 
coming from the United States pass through to 
hands and the ultimate price to the Italian buye! 
consequently exceedingly high. While during the wat 
there was an almost utter disregard for cost, and dea 


1 


ers, jobbers and manufacturing plants depended ate 
speculators and financiers for stocks, conditions are ! : 
normal, and attention 1S 4&6" 


special licenses fron 


’ 


n 


tending to become 


focused on prices. One reason the United States plays i 
a comparatively small part in Italian trade before 
war was that its goods were invariably handled 
intermediaries in London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Ham 


+he 


DY 
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other cities. The American manufacturer ©@" exporters or manufacture: ive in mind any other de ; 

a foothold in Italy must appoint a regular '!very than onboard overseas vessel, they should make per- ; 

_as do the English, French, and other manu- ‘°°UY Plain exactly what they mean by ¢ is f “f.0.b ; 

rt and that any charges for cartags storag or other 5} 

° ‘ Ss ul for ye Sa : 

of the letters received at this consulate from say form of quntation © —— at ; 

firms ask for names of Italian concerns using nterpretation lends itself to t ssibilit f abuse detri ; 

es of goods, but seldom do the inquirers ask mental to Ame trade as whole, a t Na ul For ' 
of parties likely to become their agent, Ex- eign Trade Cou rges upon A n exporters and 
has shown that when names of prospective facturers adopt pra e of 
ive been furnished the result has usually been ng thew @u om : , pes 


reas when American manufacturers have ap- 
‘competent and reliable agent excellent results 
iently been obtained. The proper location for 
gent in Italy is Milan, as it is the industrial British Out After Italian Trade 
f the country, although particular interests 
in agent at Genoa because of its importance as 
This consulate is now receiving letters daily 
al concerns who are anxious to sell American 
ires On a commission basis.” 
11 Winship also presented a list of American 
far which there is a present market in Italy. 
includes automobiles, hardware, ee Wart, ssi «9 Beltich commmeneiel coumesiien and oan 
vheels, padlocks, razors, sewing needles, pins, arse eS ’ . ' 
tools, loadings appliances, cutlery, gas ame eee secretary has meen re ed at Rome and the 
tural machinery, implements and _ exchange nsular representation there is being strengthened. 
specially mowers of medium and small size, and 


The American Chamber of Commerce in London 
says that the British Government is negotiating an ar 
rangement with the Italian Government for the mutual 
elaxation of import restrictions in favor of one an 
other’s goods; British regulations have been relaxed to 
permit of one year credits to Italy and provision of raw 
materials and transport facilities are safeguarded. In 


The American Chamber of Commerce learns the 

‘ | | 1 Italians are equally anxious to trade with the United 
ave 1S Nectrics y ; : ’ 

e and heavy oil motor plows, electrical goods, Stat Although Britain is nearer geographically to 


Ales 
machinery, printing and bookbinding ma Italy, production conditions are so upset in Great 
} 


tain that the United States should be able to guar- 
tee as prompt if not pr npter deliveries despite the : 


sewing and knitting machinery, silk weaving 
d winemaking machinery, plumbing and sani- 


nnii ” 
LPpiues 





’ ‘ longer ocean voyage 
rican manufacturers who contemplate entering 
: — 
an market should send samples without delay, 
o a forwarding agent or to the American Cham South and Central American Business 
er of Commerce in Milan, says Consul Winship. 
According to Julian Sarzano, president Pan-Ameri : 
‘an Chamber of Commerce, New York, the time is ripe 
; . . . ' to make efforts toward securing South and Central 
Urges Care in Export Shipping Terms | iets ii 
American business. Mr. Sarzano says: “Many appro- 
Che following letter of interest to exporters has been priations have lately been made for construction of | 
» members of the National Foreign Trade Council locks, warehouses and port works and for improve : 
the signature of O. K. Davis, secretary: ments of oid ones. This implies handling machinery of ; 
dence from Australia has reached the National all kinds. We are continuo sly receiving inquiries on ; : 
1 ) ] .7 } ‘ P ' 
e Council complaining of what termed by oading and unloading machinery as well as on similar 
the misuse by American manufactur: i ipparatus for docks, warehouses and industrial estab- 
the term “‘f.o.b. Né Yor This correspond . a 
tha a situatic } = ayia - ae ; a nd snments. W e do not DuYV or sell goods and do not 
ined of, which might easily prove ser oasis receive commissions We act only as a Chamber of 
PE wae ay eee Commerce.” y 
t \merica commer with Australia § 
i Foreigr l a ( les t i 
be developed on the part of Am: eee Resumption with Hungary 
exporter which will obv te ft € irrence mr on . . . 
| } \ | [The War Trade Board Section of the Department 
| nt. ¢€ rir ustralia O l ther foreign ’ t , t . 7 
of State announces that, effective Sept. 2, 1919, the re 
ymplaint is that American manufactu sumption of trade and communication between the 
ho have quoted “f.0.b. New Yor have i1 United States and Hungary has been authorized. Ex- 
quotation to include merely delivery withi: ports to Hungary will be controlled by individual export 
the port of New York, and not necessarily icenses, but such licenses will be issued freely upon ; 
of the merchandise onboard the overseas ipplication, except with respect to the commodities 
\ustralian contention is = the tors % f.o whose exportation to Hungary will be restricted for 
one meaning namely ‘Free onboar star “22 @ , : : 
the port named; and that a quotat ae — reasons, such as aircraft, armor plates, barbed 
; , : wire, etc. : 
the pnurehaser has no charges to meet ex | » 5 
, : ™ : Imports from Hungary may take place without in 
1 with ocean freight. and insura | 
American manufacture! ex iividual import licenses In m¢ Cases 
i prices f.o New Y } 
ted selves with the 4d f — 
limits of the port named, stead of « A three-session institute for retailers will be held 
esse]. with the result that charges for cartage during the New Orleans convention of the Associated 
iwe and other items, have been passe on to Advertising Clubs of tne World, at New Orleans, Sept. 
purchaser who had understood t t 9 . T ; 
canine alsiaane.aeh Gib: stalin 21 to 25. The advertising association states that retail- 
ssibility of adverse effect upon America: ers can attend these and other sessions of this year’s 
this situation is obvious. and leads the Na advertising convention without being members of the 
Trade Council to urge upon Amerivan ex- Association. An outline for the discussions is as 1 
i { 4 Mu { ite i} I i : ; 
e wisdom of following invariably a pra follows: First Day, “How Salesmen Can Analyze Them- 
, ” sé ”" ‘ . 9), 
ch complaints cannot possibly arisé selves”; second day, “How to Analyze Customers”; 
oe at the original meaning of *‘f.o.! third day, “A Study of Merchandise, and How to Adver : 
“ree onboard ship”, and that is the general and tise a Retail Store.”’ ; 
etation of it among foreigners. The Nationa . 
de Council desires to point out that it is essen- 
st practice for American exporter ind mar . . : a 2 ‘ F 
iio on ane” de = eye At Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
‘"f0.b. overseas vessel”. bat mn any there is being installed a full equipment of electrical 
1otation, whatever it is, should be unmistakably machinery made by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
xplicit. If in quoting prices ‘‘f.o.b. port’, Ameri- Co., at East Pittsburgh 
if 
7 
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Values Reach Hich Level and Then 


lin Plates Advanced—-Sheet Market Strong— 
Eelgian Bars and Plates Sold to India Crucible Steel Very Active 
(Ru ¢ ‘he continued rise in market values wa 
— Thursday and a di cline started When the 
tion was again brought to the fore by Sa 
| ! i | ind for f ! pers’ telegram to President Wilson reaue 
I ‘ il } ) te ns r'é ference with the officials of the United S 
surplu 1 ib f pmet The Corp ration. The sensation of the week was 
\ Cot — Dowle ’ a rise of Crucible Steel to 194%, attributed to 
sane hort interest, and the equally rapid decline 
@ 10 . + price on Saturday of 168% Baldwin Loc 
: vs at Fr lso featured by wide swings. Other st 
: ee ‘ coppers moved within a five point range. Mor 
_ ew ) quote | were irregular without any definite trend, bu 
0. Tir nereas na t market turned strong in the belief t} 
\ f I { ip : ‘ ot t a strike ie steel trad 
Wi i ! 1 I I The rang Or price on active ron and 
> / { { K from Tuesd iy ol last week to Wedneg 
" sedeimenaai i : veek, was as follo 
re H 
e. , sili ita she \ ( 
\ 
ef 1ote nd — ne f . 
Jal e buy lt C & I} 1 
S ? } re ] oO ] \ \ 
4 TI 1 \ 1 \ 4 | 
I ~ 
& W e Hendet 
5 } | ( : 5] 
| BA O fo ‘ ‘ ( 12 
\ 162,000 ! 1,644,000 y. 0, - ( 
| S 
\ é f } é ! lf I f \\ 
Yi re : \ Ss 
. . I | l 5. Ph 
( l I ( l 4 na ~ i 
‘ ttt) ~~ } ~ S 
CG O00 Dividends 
‘ Ou 
tH ( 
( { G 
W a \ S ' 
(y¢é { ( 
W ‘ ( S 
\V \ ; 
\n 1¢ S80.000 of 7 pe ent l ila 
a tock na een voted Dy tne Coppu | 
& Equipment Co., Worcester, Mass., t 
ruction of a new foundry building a 
ylar Half the issue will be 1 
cKNoder ind employees, the 
! old the public without the aid « 
“ 
In an addi on “Pan-Americanism in We 
Le ir "de ered fore the commercial Co! 
f the Pan-American Union, Frederick A. Hals 
yner An an Institute of Weights 
, condemns the metric system and urges the I 
ystem. Mr. Halsey briefly traces the use of t! 
ystem in France, where it was in use by comp 
\ ! S ‘ Mech ‘ I aw from 1793 to 1812, when it was repealed by } 
WW nit tan , n the Engineer leor In 1837 the metric law was reimposed, th: 
i. RB Oct. 23, will officially present 1aving returned to the “Systeme Usuelle.” In 
C. ] ] Sco} C. E. Johansson, In New York. support of his arguments, Mr. Halsey points ou! 
the honorary membership recently voted him At the metric system was adopted by law in Latin A 
( e me Arthur Knapp, of Arthur Knapp En can countries between 1850-60, but that to-da 
eering Co.. will lecture on the mechanical inspection people use it only to the extent the law comp: 4 
nt the United States Bureau of Standards. census of machine tools in Latin-American ' 
Phe ty will move into the Engineering Societies under pre-war conditions showed 39.3 per cent of | o 
Building on West Thirty-ninth Street about Oct. 1. The States manufacture; 43.2 British; 17.5 per cent M1 a 
Inspector, the organ of the society, will move to 10 Belgian and German. These last named were t mniy 
West Forty-seventh Street. tools made to metric measurements. 
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‘overning Sale of Shell Steel the Pittssurgh base was never adhered to 


for ition of 1e United States Steel ¢ rporation 
:t sale of recent weeks made by the Bos The association also has sent a letter to Secretary i 
5 
5 





Salvage Board, 19 Portland Street, was Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, takin 
cimately 3500 gross tons of 155 mm. steel with statements he had made favoring the retention of 
; at the Potter & Johnston Machine Co.,_ the Pittsburg] ene 
R. I., divided into 10 lots. Nine of t 


n 
varded to the Perry, Buxton, Doane | 


n for $19.06 “Yr gross ton One of these . 
. for $19.06 per gr s ton >7 alain ‘ 
I : Blast Furnace Improvement 
600 gross tons was awarded to the Get . 
Co.. West Lynn, for $22 per gross ton \ great deal of act ity 1S deve ping in blast fur 
ee] cartridge containers (scrap) were nace improvement and repair work, particularly in the 
Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., Mast Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cle\ ind, have just 
gross ton, f.o.b. South Boston; H. Coher take orders for two Kling-Weidline dry gas cleaners 
bid $8.50 per gross ton for 5994 lb. of the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., and one dry : 
. aot 1 1 ° . a7 » fay ¢ . ry y* ~ norat Yr) 
idapters, Scituate, Mass.; all bids for is cleane} ! ie Brier H ee] Co.. Youngstown. 
n. diagonal gothic section ste yoms Onlo, and are now installing eaner for the Pitts 
Morrison Mfg. Co... Gloucester, Ma See Crucible Steel Co U if Lake! by McKee 
d on account of heing too low w ‘ include <t furnace LO} Lor tne LaBelle [ron : 
; we VW Steubenville, O} i f ice top the Thomas 
nN) + acke for ‘Oni ils as follows : ; > 
ment aSkK ror pro} i ‘ ( ; Hoker lauqua, Pa ; structior f the 
adeaam: 43 } , ( Wor ! f I Iron & Stee 
. +} H | { Latas ] ra \ \ ne re hiding 
I ir? ev ! ste i new power 
( ( ‘\ j na n rr¢ ] t ] ice T the 
Oofl ( m4 | s é ( P S VY | 5 ) 
tT { { ' 
: 
S ( ( | : 
French Blast Furnaces 
; 
S re | ‘ 
. j 4 / \] N y 
\ ia 
t bse ast 
| \ \ ( Hi ii) i itpu wa 
| . 1 f WO al 
of , ; 0 per d Phe 
; f nha irt I 
. Of the 34 furnac Sou 
( ( 1 We . 
D S i 875 tor , ) 
\\ ( 
360 New Mark Coke Ovens Operating ) 
\ her Sf ( I} “+ Oy r Tube ( P A ’ ’ ly) } ; ‘ ‘ 
i «& l : \ iu I rs Fi 
it the Mark plant. | na H r, Ind veek . 
() f twp ’ ‘ ) . 
, ted , ' t 4 ‘ther 
[ransit Privileges Proposed rod t time. When 
} 4 ‘ ’ fit t¢ f ryt | — 
) and e¢ ! t? I it to pro i¢ ) i i t } ] 
5 ¥ ; re lered at a lt ‘ e te itter n ist com 
1) ‘ et . ‘ wT Fic ( bt oy, } mite piated 
Sept. 12. at 10 a Ch, 
e unable to be represented Manganese Ore from India ; 
ws in Ww ’ nre ' : 
( | : . 
nn tte¢ } ] é i nat t \f : 
ranted only t la ’ 
y the |] Inspe QO Gq B 
irisd y! r} proposed : 
ths pn} 
5 5 I 
| mo? qa 
I igs sel D 
privilege ich nd = MA 
> D> l I vi : lar ce > eet 
King ttl! ) n ! : 4 
i I ecenuly ted i ngvineers and 
I inch ne rean y ’ : . ©th} and 
mit ture? f ynve reening, elevating, min i 
ind powe transmitti n ninery. Charles P ; 
| ‘ + ; ae Bannon was formerly sale iger of the Best Steel : 
Formal Application Filed : ' 
{ ng Co San fk Che I ¥ company aiso 
Association of Rolled Steel Consumers ae one ee 
iat f Roll : isu ; epresents the Stepher 1damson Mfg. Co., Aurora, ‘if 
ed at Washington with the Federal 1)). Medart Patent Pu St. Louis, and the Stan- } 
on a formal application in its move 1 Convevor Co., St. Pau Minr formerly the Min- f 
igo established as a price basing point nesota Manufacturers’ As ition. 


steel products on a plane of equality 9 


Pe ethno: 


gh. The new application is designed to 
of a preliminary character made earlier Work is being rushed on the plant of the Eastern 
vas published in THE IRON AGE of July 24. Rolling Mill Co., Canton, Baltimore, and indications 
ipplication are given a number of specific are that six of the 12 mills will be in operation in 
ly ich are cited to show the manner in which January and the .remainder in March. It is stated 


: liscrimination operates against Western that about 1400 men, most of them skilled workmen, 
T+ 


It also is declared in the document that will be employed. ; 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, 
New York Lead Spelter 
———____-_____- Tin, ——— i. 
Electro- New New St New St 
Sept Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
> o0.4 22.00 566.25 2.90 7D 7.85 7.50 
{ 2 96.25 0.90 ».75 7.80 7.45 
D 2 22 06.25 5.90 7 tut 7.40 
6 22 0( 22.26 5.90 ». 75 7.75 7.40 
3.00 22.50 56.50 5.90 5.76 7.72 7.387% 
, Oo 2°? 0 6 0 »9o0 ii 1.70 72 
NEw YORK, Sept. 9. 
There has been very little demand for any of the 


metals in the past week and price changes have been 
small. Copper demand has been satisfied in most cases 
by metal in second hands. The tin market been 
extremely quiet, but spot tin is scarcer. Activity in 
lead has been moderate, with prices, if anything, firmer. 
The zinc market has declined. Antimony is unchanged. 


has 


New York 


Copper.—There has been very little change in the 
copper market in the last week. The small demand that 
has appeared has been satisfied in most cases by meta] 
from second hands which has been sold for early deliv- 


ery at anywhere from 22.25c. to 22.75c., New York. 
We therefore quote the market for electrolytic copper 


at 22.50c., New York, for September delivery, with 
Lake copper held at about 23c., New York. The large 
producers continue to maintain their quotations on elec- 
trolytic copper at 23.50c. for September and 24c. for 
October and last quarter and manifest no disposition 
to make sales. It is apparent that consumers in genera] 
are well covered for September and some of them for 
part of their October needs. This being the case, the 
larger producers can confidently wait for the demand 
which will necessarily spring up in the next few weeks 
for last quarter needs. In the meantime speculators 
and others who bought copper from 16c. to 20c. are 
satisfying the week to week necessities at the quotations 
mentioned above. 


Tin.—The tin market has been exceedingly quiet in 
the past week. Buyers have shown some interest in 
prices for prompt and far future deliveries, but owing 
to conditions have not been able to bring themselves 
to make purchases. As a result the market has been a 
slow and drifting one. Spot tin, not only Straits but 
all grades, has been extremely difficult to get in the last 
week. The heavy arrivals have apparently all been 
absorbed and shipping conditions in England are re- 
ported as being unusually bad. As a result spot Straits 
tin has advanced to 56.50c., New York, which we quote 
as the market. The uncertainty as to a strike in the 
steel industry has also been a retarding influence in the 
market. Quotations to-day for future delivery were as 
follows: September shipments of Straits tin from 
England, 54.25; September-October shipments from 
England, 53c., and English Lamb & Flagg for delivery 
early in October, 53.25c. The monthly tin statistics of 
the New York Metal Exchange show that in August 
4345 tons were delivered into consumption, of 
which 2270 tons came in at Atlantic ports. In addition 
to this the amount in stock and landing on Aug. 31 
was 920 tons. At the end of the month the quantity 
afloat was reported to be 3590 tons. For the first eight 
months of this year the total imports have been 11,556 
tons, of which 8805 tons came from the Straits and 
Australia. The total receipts compare with 28,675 tons 
in the same eight months of 1918. 


ornaee 
Toss 


Lead.—The lead market has been practically sta- 
tionary in the last week. There have been some offer- 
ings on the New York Metal Exchanve as low as 5.75c., 
New York, but it is believed that these have been small 
and easily absorbed or withdrawn. To-day the market 
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is firmer with practically all producers 
their quotation at 6c., New York. Some d 
an active market in the last few days. We 
New York, as a fair appraisal of the ma 


Zine (Spelter).—Very little business 
have been done in zinc in the last we 
consequence of offerings by small produce: 
ers quotations for prime Western have dec 
to 7.35c. to 7.40c., St. Louis, or 7.70c. to N 
York, at which levels a little business 
Gonsumers are not at all interested nor ar 
in general anxious for business at the pre 
A fair business has been done in special 
domestic consumption. 


Antimony—The market is quiet and w 
9.25c. to 9.50c., New York, duty paid, for wi 
for early delivery. 


Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 9 
pure, is unchanged at 32c. to 33c., New Yor 
sale lots for early delivery. 


Old Metals.—The market is quiet. P 


follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible 


Copper, heavy and wire. 
Copper, light and bottoms.. 


Brass, heavy ...... 

SPGGe, TE cecassre as eg 

Heavy machine composition 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings. 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 
Re SURO. oc onc «wie alte weet 
Lead, tea 

Zine 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—There is some trading in copper, 
but the market is by no means active. Numerous 
inquiries for fourth quarter delivery are current, but 
producers are disinclined to take this business. Tin 
is firm in the absence of arrivals of cheaper metal! from 
the East. A moderate amount of lead is being sold 
by small producers at concessions, but not enough 
affect the market quotations. Spelter continues weal 
and has again declined and smal] amounts are begi! 
ning to move at the falling prices. Antimony is 
changed. There have been no changes in old meta 
prices. We quote copper at 238c. to 23.50c. for car 
loads; tin, 60c. to 63c.; lead, 5.65c. to 5.70c.; spelte 
7.37%c. to 7.50c.; antimony, 10c. to 11lc. On old metals 
we quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 17c.; coppe! 
clips, 16c.; copper bottoms, 15c.; red brass, 17c.; 
low brass, 1lc.; lead pipe, 4.25c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 30c.; tinfoil, 35c.; and block tin, 40c.; all thes 
being buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Sept. 8.—The non-ferrous markets have 
been quiet with lead closing, car lots, at 5.67%c. ane 
spelter, car lots, weak at 7.35c. In less than car lots 
the quotations were: Tin, 60c.; copper, 23.50c.; anti 
mony, 10c.; lead, 5.90c. to 6c.; spelter, 7.75c. In the 
Joplin district ore demand was light, with zine blend 
basis 60 per cent, top price $46 per ton; calamine, 
basis 40 per cent, $25 to $30 per ton; lead ore, Dasis 
80 per cent, $67.50 per ton. The averages for the 
week for the district were: Lead, $67; calamine, 9»; 
blende, $46 per ton. On miscellaneous scrap metal 
we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light 
brass, 7.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 10c.; heavy red brass 
and heavy copper and copper wire, 15c.; light coppe! 
13c.; pewter, 35c.; tinfoil, 43c.; zine, 4c.; lead, 4 
tea lead, 3c.; aluminum, 18c. 


s 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 9—Both copper and brass scrap 
: “ible copper 
show some improvement. Heavy and crucible PI 
are quoted around 18c., and copper wire from ] 


18.25c. Light copper is firm at 14c. to 14.25c. No trans 


actions lately have ben made in block tin pipe 
unsteady around 50c. to 52¢. 
firmer and is quoted at 38c. to 40c. 
to 4.50ce. 


No. 1 pewter is 8 pot 
Lead ranges ‘T° 
4.25¢. 
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Prices Finished | ; i 
‘on and Steel, f.o0.b. Pittsburgh 
Prices Finished lron and Stee , 1.0.0. F1tUs gy | 
: 1a 
= — - — —————- —- —_—__—_— — = -— ————_—_—_—__—_—_——_— -——- — 3 
= HH inte nent LHL PONeEsTTUNNNN VUveUUUveOUnuvunesanuanuaunasuaanuneel 
ces below, except on nuts, bolts, } d Se é ase O se announced Washingto vy 
il Board on March 20, 1919, ef j cl ce that date rgely g 
y et transactions, though there ha e¢ dicated arket reports ther pages. 
N 
rates from Pittsburgh on {finished iron ar iron and Steel Bars 


g icts, including wrought iron and si pip re 
ms effective Nov. 1, 1918,-in carloads, 
ed, per 100 lb., are as follows: New \ 
idelphia, 24.5¢c.; Boston, 30c.; Buffaio, 1 
17c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25« 

.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St 
Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum ¢a) 


Wrought Pipe 


10 lb. to four last named points; New Orleans — } ; _— I K Galv 
ingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; 

ad, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast th 
rs and structural steel is $1.315, minir Rhtepes 0 2 


000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
vrought iron and steel pipe the rate fro Se, BPR on et aeees 24% 
to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimu 
16,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carioa ' i ’ ‘ 
- to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5¢c.; mi : 18 
id 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c.; minimum carload 
\ 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On \%, : ) 8% 11% 
teel items not noted above, rates vary some ) Gatt 


are given in detail in the regular railroad 
Structural Material rr 10% 
to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, @ to 6 oa ’ i 
r both legs, 4 in. thick and ove ind es  ? ’ a . + 


eee ) ° l , to { 2 
Wire Products 





- 3 
1ils, $3.25 to 3.50 base per Keg; gBaly ‘ » the 5 ) f 7 ! ’ re ‘ t is 
= ncluding large-head barbed roofing na £ he hove int ‘ ‘ ibject to the 
’ ver this price of $1.59 ind horte ' Val oO we'g 
1S Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib annealte fe butt and Dp wel 2 ‘ i unts 
4 6 to 9, $3.00 gal wire S35. 70 re \ r f ‘ than < , a ot : 4 ‘ ‘ (7) 
we re and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wir te lower chieh e) t nd butt 
1 hed fence stapies, $3.40 cement coated nails i » weld ¢ reel oO! ‘ ‘ ‘ /) points 
sa these prices being subject to the usua id ) 
“ ill trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight adds : - 
elivery terms 60 days net less 2 per cent ff fo Boiler lubes 
) da Discounts on woven-wire fen zg t f ts. f.o.b. Pit 
ff list for carload lots 9, per cent for l re 
per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh . ss ; al Ire 
. . 16 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets , LM% 
: ’ 1 
+o tural and ship rivets 3 } é ‘ . 10 
ta t $4 te 0 
a t nd 7/16 in. diameter 60-5 per cent off heigl Rice sc 
) hp. nuts, *% in. x 4 in ) l pies Cold rawn Hot Rolled 
‘ 
nd shorter, rolled threads. 60 per cent off list ; et 7 Per Net Ton 
‘ ; 0-10 per cent off $ 1% ir $207 
onger sizes.. . 4 » per cent off | ¢ to 2 : 77 
: . _ —- 
c.p.c. and t. nuts, *% in. x 4 in Mi} y t ¥ 167 
dad shorter.... imeane 10-10-5 per cent off 6 { 187 
Oe NE ok sd ee ees ag 10 per cent off list ‘ ' 207 
». *% in. X 6 in.: 3 P 2 
est ind shorter, rolled threads. .50-10 per cent off list ese price i t ' ‘ pe _— » EOS 
is ve aWuen ete ae awa »0 per cent off list omotive tube nor to sp ecificatior for tubes for 
G IOMSOP WHS. 6s cecec ...-40-5 per cent off Ii he Na part ecms BE 
a siarain elle tales a 60 per cent off o1 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8....... -50-5 per cent off li t Sheets 
Nos fa )-5 plus 20 per cent off lis 
at : 9 r it re liat M heet > < ted 
aye 1 nuts, sq. blank 3.10c. per Ib. off | lah ee) 
and 1 nuts, hex. blank 3.10c. per Ib. off li States standard gage ri nad irge rt ire as [0! 
and i nuts, sq. tapped 2.85c. per |b. off lis WSs 
! > Soe , ‘ . ‘ 
lots i nuts, hex. tapped . .2.85c. per Ib. of 5 bine A ' o ' 
nt t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank .3.10c. per Ib. off list : Cents pr 
ye sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 2.85c per |b off list No. 8 and , > 
the ed hex nuts: Nos. 9 and It ASS + 
7 NG TAPE. <4 28 cdweeen es ee 70 per cent off list N« 1] nd 1 =. 
1d ORTIOP. wccvcuceseurvecs 75-10 pe nt off list Nos ee 
‘ ICRAMOR. coceceessees 7 LO p I iT st No i t 75 
ull 75-10-2% | ft t 
as CRUE sé cc cnnceuseases 15-1 a a ; I innea ) ( B ‘ 
the ; is . asa ‘ ‘ 1 4.15 
ae ve discounts are from Aug. 4, 1919 No to 24 1.20 
OU; es carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis No i 4.25 
tals - N 4.30 
: Wire Rods N 1s 4.35 
P mn basic or Bessemer rods to domest No 4.45 
S$ hain rods. $60: screw, rivet and bolt a No 4.99 
‘ of that character. $60 Prices o high carbor flal 1 B ( Re ‘ 
egular. They range from $65 to $75, depending ae : ‘ 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts Nos. 15 and 1 $+ 


fkes, in.. 9/16 in. and larger, $3.35 per 100 Ib OS ; t 
0 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more pikes My os es ee 40 
maller, $3.85 to $4 per 100 Ib ots of 200 ao n 
rap b. each or more track bolts, $4.35 to $4 pel No > § (base ) 70 
wer rload lots of 200 kegs or more with the usua ‘ ) 29 am 5.95 
. mall lots Zoat and barge spikes, $3.85 to >4 pel NI, an 6.26 
a load lots of 200 kegs or more. f.o.b. Pittsburgh NO 

S Tin-M B ! B mer 
‘ Terne Plates Man 18 ont’ S06 5 
“af terne plate are as follows: 8-Ib. coating, 200 Ib Nos 17 to 21 0 
_ : ickage; 8-Ib. coating. I. C., $14.10; 12-Ib. coat Nos. 22 to 24 > 

pm 15.80: 15-Ib. coating. I. C., $16.80; 20-lb. coating, Nos. 25 to 27 





25-Ib. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-Ib. coating No. 28 (base) 
35-Ib. eoating, I. C., $21.30; 40-Ib coating, I. C., No. 29 


ackage Dittsburgh, freight added to No. 30 
— all f.o.b. Pittsburg g ee teh” oth 


ee 
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( H. Vincent has been appointed secretary of the 
Cleveland branch of the National Metal Trades Asso 
ciatior ) fill a vacancy caused by the recent death 
f M. F. McGovern, and assumed his duties during the 
past week. Mr. Vincent was for 31 years manage} 

1e Moline, I[ll., plant of E. & 7. Fairbanks & Co 
ind for the past ten years has been a member of the 
rovi ng board of the Tri-City Manufacturers’ Asso 
cla composed of employers in Moline and Rock 
Island, II] and Davenport, la 

L. T. Frederick has joined the Chicago Mica Co., 
Valparaiso, Ind., as consulting engineer and production 
n e! Mr. Frederic] was for: I proces en 
gineer f the Westinghouse Elect & Mfg. Co 
P irgh nd has had 1 bre expel ( in the 
n icture and application of a ( electrical 
nsu or 

J AS ampbell, pres lent Youngstown Sheet 
& T U0O., has peen appointed by the National Secur 
ty , New York, director for Mahoning County, 
O f moveme ed ombat he spread 
0 American radical doctrine le nation-wide 
popularization of the Constitution of the United States 
George M. Verity, president American Rolling Mills 
Co., has been named director for Butler County 

John N. Allen has resigned as general manager of 
the mining and transportation department of the Brier 


Youngstown, Ohio, to become manager 


Hill Steel C 


] 


of the steel, coal and coke department of the National 
Trading Co., Cleveland. Mr. Allen has been with the 
Brier Hill Co. for seven years, having been purchasing 
agent of that company for five years before taking 
charge of the mining and transportation department. 


agent ol the Lacka 


purchasing 
six years. 


that he was 


wanna Steel Co. for 


> f . 
eTore 


Kenneth Josl resigned as chief inspector 
the Goddard Tool Co., Chic 
sition with the Universal 

Chicago, recently returned to the 


n, who for 
ago, to accept the same po 
Engineering Co., Maywood, 
Goddard company as 


factory manager 


C..E. Montanes, Spanish manufacturer, visited the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 


interests in 


last week repre 
large 


Mr. 


vice- 


senting financial Spain planning 
industrial extensions and inspecting steel plants. 
Montanes by O. E. Stevens, 
president American International 
J. H. Hood, construction 


Corporation, Boston. 


was accompanied 
Corporation, and 
manager Stone & Webster 

Frank P. Colville of the sales force of Eaton, Rhodes 
& Co., Cincinnati, pig iron, coal and coke merchants, 
has been appointed manager of the company’s office 
at Ashland, Ky. 

W. Aubrey Thomas, formerly of Niles, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Jenifer Iron Co., Jenifer, 
Ala., operating a blast furnace. T. E. Thomas, Niles, 
is secretary-treasurer and John M. Thomas, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is vice-president. 


N. M. Loney, recently resigned as chief engineer of 


the American Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York, has 
been elected vice-president of the Thompson-Starrett 
Co., 51 Wall Street. 


A. M. Moreland, formerly with the Carnegie Steel 
Co., has been elected treasurer of the Slick-Knox Steel 
Co., Wheatland, Pa. The company expects to begin 
making automobile frames at its plant by the last of 
September. The plant has a capacity for 900 frames 
daily. 

A number of changes have been made in officials at 
the plant of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Henry May, for many years vice-president 
and general manager, has resigned and will be suc- 
ceeded by George W. Mixter. Mr. Mixter was formerly 


connected with Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., in an official 
capacity. 


Walter C. Wrye, secretary and treasurer of 
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the company for some years past, has 
will be succeeded by M. E. Forbes as treasy; 
W. Cooke, general superintendent at th 
been succeeded by John T. Guilder. M 
heretofore assistant secretary of the compa 
advanced to the office of secretary. . 
’w. B. Whittemore, formerly with Navk 
York, and later with Crocker Bros., New \ 
appo nted Matth 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia pig-iron merc} 
cover the New York and New England ter 


representative of the 


5S. E. Weaver, for several years mar 
Union Twist Drill Co., in eastern Penns 
southern territory, has joined the sal 


Tool 


represent it in 


Davidson 


Mfg. New ¥ 


a similar capacity in that 


Corporation, 


fred Gehbauer has been appointed specia 
representative of the Chicago Pneumatic T 
Philadelphia office, 


headquarters at the 


Street. 


R. W. McPhee and John Fechnay, who ha 
sociated with L. Stewart Love in the machin 
ess in New York, have joined the machi 
ganization of Barbour, Love & Woodward, S 


ng, New York, in which Mr. Love is 


William Burleigh, assistant 
Motor Car Co. for the last 
Machinery Sales & Electric Co., 
Mr. Burleigh will 
estimating ani 
apparatus. 


now 


superinten 
three years, ha 

Detroit, as cl 
neer. have charge of the 


1 engineering of elevating and 


A. A. Schneider, whose appointment as n 
the newly created raw materials division of t \ 
ican Steel Export Co., New York, was mentioned 
week’s issue, entered military service in 1917 as 
tenant of field artillery. He had for several yea el 
assistant to H. F. Black of the Midvale and ( ria 
companies at Pittsburgh. In his new 


conne 


Schneider will handle imports, exports and 
sales of pig iron, manganese, chrome and 
phorus, iron ores, ferroalloys, coal and coke. 1 
velopment of markets for these commodities, | 
larly in foreign fields, is a new undertaking 


American Steel Export Co. 


Henry G. Fennell has been appointed a repr 
of the sales department of the Tredegar Co., Ri 
Va. He formerly represented the following co! 
in the South, located at 705 Fourth National Bank 
3uilding: Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Co., Re 
ing Specialties Co., Whitaker-Glessner Co. 

Geo. L. Connelly has been appointed Easter: 
manager of the Cleveland Steel Tool Co., Cleve 
with offices at 802 Kinney Building, Newark, N. J 

W. J. McClain now has charge of the sales depa 
ment for the Buffalo district of the Republic Iron 4 
Steel Co. Mr. McClain has been associated 
management of the Buffalo office for the 
years, prior to which time he was with the Repu 
company in the mills at Youngstown and w 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

W. J. Patterson has been appointed manag 
sales in the San Francisco district by the Midva! 
& Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, succeeding Stuart ha 
wood, who some months ago was appointed 
of the forging with headquarters 1! P 
delphia. 


? 


past Six 


Cy 


division 


J. R. Stroh, assistant manager mining depa 
Brier Hill Steel Co., has been named manag‘ 
ceeding John N. Allen, resigned. 

John Kelly, for several years New York aistt 
manager of the Edison Storage Battery Co., has D&* 
appointed general sales manager of the company, " 
headquarters at Orange, N. J. This follows = y 
upon his former promotion on July 1 to the posite 
assistant general sales manager. 


wit 


John Kopf has been appointed manager of the eng! 
‘ sttshurgn 
neering department of the Duff Mfg. Co., Pittspurs 
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en identified with the bureau of aircraft pro- 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Claflin, a member of the staff of the consult- 

eering firm of Perin & Marshall, New York, 
»d from India after an absence of some 
He superintended the demolition of the blast 

; Battelle, Ala., and its transportation to India 

was re-erected as a part of the plant of the 
& Steel Co. 

Williams retired Sept. 1 from the presidency 
| managership of the A. C. Williams Co 
specialties and toys, Ravenna, Ohio, with 


} 


had been identified 57 years. He became a 
the business with his father in 1872, and 
death in 1886 he became sole proprietor. 

en president and general manager since th 
was incorporated in 1905. With his retire 
the 75th anniversary of the establi 
he has disposed of a large part of his 
the company. J. H. Bigalow has succeeded 
ims as president and manager. The new 
n also includes Harry L. Cole, vice-president 
ntendent, and Clyde Heisler, secretary and 


} 
snment 


1 G. Hammerstrom, formerly general super 
synehburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., has 
nted general manager of the Steel Castings 


on, Altavista, Va. 








OBITUARY 


ANK J. PATTERSON, for a number of years prom 
lentified with the foundry industry in Cleve 
lied Sept. 3, aged 53 years, after an illness of 
1 months. Mr. Patterson was at one time asso 
vith his father in the City Foundry Co., Cleve 
1 later was president of the Patterson Foundry 
| of its suecessor, the Ajax Foundry Co., in that 
from 1914 to 1918 he was the proprietor of a 
shop in Philadelphia. 


] 


\. RUEMELIN, works manager and second vice- 

Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, 
1 Sept. 1. Mr. Ruemelin began his apprer 
with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. After 
ars as journeyman he was promoted succes- 
the foremanship of various departments. He 
m assistant superintendent to superintendent, 
works manager, which position he had held 
His death concluded a period of 30 years’ 
with the company. 


RY CLAY HopGEs, chairman of the board of the 

Lubricator Co., Detroit, and since 1850 a fig 

g e business life of the community, is dead at the 
; ‘1 years. Insurance business and investments 
. wn real estate, with other enterprises, netted 
n rtune. Three sons, Charles H., Clarence B. and 

‘ W. Hodges, are respectively the president, 

lent and secretary-treasurer of the Detroit 


Co. 

LIAM J. Davis, a member of the firm of C. Davis 
« ‘ittsburgh, for the past 10 years, died at his 
ttsburgh, Aug. 25, after an illness of four 
‘RD’ L. STEPHENSON, president E. L. Sternber- 
Co., Cincinnati, died after a lingering illness 

me in that city Sept. 7, aged 57 years. 
O. Lamb, president and manager Howard 
a Ralston, Nebr., died Aug. 25, at the Wise 


Hospital, Omaha. 


¢ . Brassert & Co., engineers, Chicago, have 

ned by the Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault 

e, Ont., as consulting and supervising engi- 

gh ; onnection with the remodeling of its No. 4 
-— nace, 
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The Scott Gas Appl ance Mfg ( , Inc., Frank J. 
Scott, vice-president-manager, 1511 | Street, N.W., 
Washington, is in the market f istings for making 





l W r gas rang Both flat and cored castings 
eeded and the ympany \ ly gas range cocks, 
I lles \ n ame I Ke pl. ting and 
sheet metal and also small mall e castings for water 
Extensive harbor np ’ nt re projected by 
Vancouver, British ‘ imbia, about $5,000,- 
000 having been voted for t irpose. It report, 
\. Db. Sw in, the government l liting engineer, recom- 
d among other improvements a harbor terminal 
i, mecnanical equi} he new vernment 

nd at own vnel ele 


The Goldberg Iron & Steel ¢ Columbus, Ohio, 


wil be ncorporated wit >LUU,UUU apitail stock by 

Harry Goldberg, I. L. Goldberg and others. The new 

ompany has acquired th rap plant of the Topper 

Bros. Iron Co., which will be enlarged 4, locomotive 
I i I ears will e aadaed 


The United Engine & Mfg. Co., Hanover, Pa., has 
een changed to The Manley Mfg. Co., York, Pa., and 


apital increased from $20,000 to $150,000. The 
new plant is about four times larger than the Hanover 
plant. The Manley Mfg. ( unufacturs garage and 


shop equipment. 


The Moore Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass., 





nas pougcnt the Page Storn Drop ge Co., ( nicopee, 
Mass., and will operate tl itt ynnection with 
the former, changing the name of the new acquisition to 
the Moore Drop Forging ¢ 


The Carnegie Steel Co ; planning to tart ts new 
sintering plant at Farrell, Pa., which has been under 
construction for about a year and involves the ex- 


pe nditure of $275,000. 


A metallurgical exchang: \ e¢ established in 
the Tonhalle, Ziirich, Switzerland, by the Societé pour 
Valeurs de Fer et d’Acier, Schaffhouse, Switzerland, 
for selling raw material ind manufactures and for 


Freyn, Brassert & ¢ 2 er , Chicago, have 
been retained by the Lavi Furnace Co., Philadel- 
phia, as consulting and supervising engineer in con- 
nection with improvements now eing made at its 


Sheridan, Pa., blast furnace 


The Black Steel & Wire Co., for its new steel mill, 
has purchased a Moore electric furnace from the Pitts- 
burgh Electric Furnace Corporation, Pittsburgh, to 


) 4 ’ > e > > 
make steel for wire ropes 


Upon refusal of the Machinists’ Union demand for 
ncreased pay a strike was declared at the Cincinnati 
Screw Co. Sept. §& Half of the force remained at 
work. 


Gerard Chirichigno and others have incorporated 
the Youngstown Wire & I1 Co. for $25,000 at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

The E. W. Bliss Co., machine tool manufacturer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has purchased the Consolidated Press 
Co., Hastings, Mich. 

The name of the Gairing-Needham Tool Co., De 
troit, has been changed to the Gairing Tool Corporation. 

The Empire Machinery & Supply Co., 66 Exchange 
Street, Buffalo, has changed its name to the Day Ma- 
chinery Co. 


A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Quint Tool & Machine Works, 232 North 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, by a number of creditors. 
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IDEAS CLASH AT CONFERENCE 


Remarks by H. H. Merrick at Chicago Resented 
by Secretary Mahany 


CuicaGco, Sept. 9.—Instead of promoting a spirit 


of harmony and conciliation between capital and labor, 
the F 


first 


day’s session of the Our Country First con 
ference, precipitated a _ spirited controversy between 
H. H. Merrick, president Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and Roland Mahany, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and chief delegate of the National Administra- 
tion. Mr. Merrick prefaced his remarks with vigorous 


eriticisms of operation of railroads and 
the various panaceas for social unrest offered by “soap 
box and special train orators.” He then took up 


President Wilson’s conference, which will be held in 


Government 


Washington next month to discuss remedies for the 
present economic difficulties. In this connection, he 
said in sarcastic vein “and then let us turn to the 


American Federation of Labor with 3,000,000 men and 
say: ‘To you gentlemen, you are organized, 
and because you have the vote, and because we wish to 
elected, and us wish high office to be 
maintained throughout the years until we die, we will 
surrender everything, you tell us how to operate this 
business that we have taken over; and you, Mr. Samuel 
appoint 15 men in this conference to tell 
run these United States.’ Agriculture on 
the other hand with 40,000,000 men will be represented 
by only three men, he pointed out, and general busi- 
ness by five. Referring to the epidemic of strikes he 
said: “What is the use in contracting nowadays? 
Strike? I say this talk of strike has got to stop and 
if Roosevelt were in the Presidential chair to-day at 
Washington it would The man who says the 
industries in the United States upon which 119,000,000 
people of our country are dependent and upon which 
all the world secondarily is dependent shall stop in 
order that he may have the thing he demands, regard- 
its justice, should find his place behind the 
wire fence of Fort Oglethorpe.” 
Mahany took exception to Mr. Merrick’s re- 
marks, that his speech was not a proper 
keynote for the assemblage. 

“We are,” he said, “facing a period of reconstruc- 


} . 
pecause 


be re- certain ol 


Gompers, 


us he w to 


Stop. 


less of 
barbed 
Mr. 


asserting 


tion, with labor the woof and business genius the 
shuttle, and each is necessary. When Mr. Merrick 
said the way to handle people was to treat them 
rough, what is that but anarchy? We are either a 


government of laws or we are not. What we need 
in this country more than anything else is the old- 
fashioned neighborly feeling that was the glory of 
the early days of the Republic, when every man hes- 
itated to do what might be considered an unforgivable 
wrong to another man in the community.” 

Delegates from 36 States, capitalists, business men, 
farmers and industrial leaders are in attendance at 
the conference. To-day a resolution will be presented 
calling for the appointment of a committee to prepare 
and conduct a nation-wide propaganda to offset the 
propaganda of radical agitators. 


Switzerland and German Goods 


Refuting the charge in the London Economist that 
the danger exists of German goods being sold as Swiss 
products, a Swiss merchant has written to that journal 
stating that there is a special law in Switzerland, 
enacted Sept. 5, 1918, according to which any falsifica- 
tions are very heavily fined, and in addition to this no 
further certificates of origin would ever be issued to 
firms which had offended in this respect. Further, 
there is a special warning against sending goods of 
which the export is prohibited in small quantities by 
letter post. These are punishable, and the post is 


strictly controlled. 

The Swiss merchant points out that besides the cer- 
tificate of origin signed by the Chamber of Commerce 
there is a second control, namely that of the “Spes,” 
i.e., “Syndicate pour l’Exportation Suisse,” which was 
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created in Geneva, and of which only Swiss fi: 
lished before July 1, 1914, are allowed to bx 
In exchange they get a special brand, “Ss 
which all their goods are being marked. W) 
the firms in Switzerland are members of th 
ganization, he “everybody feels absolut 
that any abuse of the certificates of origin 
question.” 
5 


says, 





Conspiracy to Defraud Railroad Admin 
Charged 


Arrests were made last week of William N 
York, a representative of Joseph Joseph & | 
New York, and John D. Birmingham, genera 
of the South Braintree reclamation plant « 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, on ind 
returned by the Federal grand jury, charging co 
to defraud the Railroad Administration of sey 
lion dollars’ worth of steel rails. 

The score of secret service men and re 
of the Department of Justice who had been w 
the case for a year say that they found that 
heavy melting steel quality were being shipp¢ 
the railroad yard with the classification of 
turnings, drillings and miscellaneous scrap to th 
of Joseph Joseph & Bros. Co., where the car 
either reloaded or shipped, as they were, to steel 
with the labels changed to indicate their true qua 
In many cases three-quarters of a car would bi 
with the rails with a covering of the poorer qua rf 
scrap. Whereas the Railroad Administration was 
given credit for a value of $7.80 a ton, the actua 


pre 


was about $15.50. 

Investigations by detectives were begun whe! 
road Administration officials realized that the scra} 
from the New Haven reclamation yard was not br ng 
expected financial returns, these returns diminishing 
continually. This manipulation of labels 
period of several years. It is alleged that Natt went 
to Boston every fortnight to arrange for the shipment 
of the material. The cars in South Braintree were 
loaded by workmen on order from Birmingham and 
the true value of the scrap was given. These figures 
were changed later on the books. The railroad officials 
state that about 300 cars were shipped from South 
Braintree each month. 

The detectives worked under the direction of J. BR. 
McMahon, chief of the special agents of the New Have 
road, and Daniel Shea, assistant United States district 
attorney. Natt was arrested at the Adams House, 
Boston, while Birmingham was arrested as he stepped 
from a train at the South Station, Boston. The men 
were allowed bail. 


covered a 


n 


Export Traffic Rates 


the St 


Thomas Lovelace, assistant secretary of 

Louis Chamber of Commerce, has announced that « ass 
and commodity rates on export traffic from the Middle 
West to South Atlantic and Gulf ports have been 
decided on by Director-General Hines. They wil be 
substantially the same as the rates to New York on 
domestic freight and will equalize charges so that 
Southern gateways to South and Central America can 
compete on equal terms with the East. Decision 1 
establish the rates is the result of a long fight carrie¢ 
on by Southern interests for their share of the natio! 
commerce. 


rie 


The first of the fall and winter meetings 0! 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association will be held 


n 


the Hotel Chatham in that city on Monday evenins 


n 


Sept. 15. The speaker will be Enrique Touceda, = 
will talk on “Some Pertinent Facts in Connection wi"! 
Both Gray Iron and Malleable Castings.” The pr 
gram committee of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Ass A 
ciation for the coming year has been completed am 
consists of: G. F. Tegan, Iron Trade Review; H M 
Meixner, Pittsburgh Piping & Equinment Co.; ae 

, rule 


Gray, Fort Pitt Steel Castings Co.; T. J. O’Brien 
Pitt Malleable Iron Co., and Robert A. Walker 
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AUTOMOBILE MAKER BUYS 


General Motors Corporation’s Needs 
Total $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 


Tool Trade on the Whole is Good, Although 


Business in East Shows a Lull—Export 
Order Placed by Standard Oil Co. 


General Motors Corporation is in the market 

ge quantities of machine tools, extensive pur- 

eing made for its Canadian branch factory 

Walkerville, Ont., and its tractor plant at Janes- 

Wis. It is reported that purchases for the 
lle plant will total $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

» export trade the principal buying of the past 

is been done by the Standard Oil Co. of New 

which has placed orders for about 50 tools 

hipment to the Rumanian oil fields. 

Machine-tool builders are satisfied with the progress 

siness. A lull in demand has occurred in the 

ut this is believed to be a passing phase, due 

present uncertainties over the labor situation. 


eries on some lines of tools are becoming extended, 


New York 


NEw YORK > 


in the export market, and 


being figured on, notably one for shipy 
locomotive shop The unf 
precludes the possibility of ar mmed 


rtance with European 


ind August many ma 


volul bu 
+ ve } ] re ‘ 
Ww obtainabl 60 a 
Ort course t t t 
promptness, Dut l [ 
w being quoted for O be 
ome significance i the increasing 
payments Some companie 
s, but demand ar tial } 
ect them against s and iss 
iins effective until final paymet 
extended credits ar ) 
1 in export I t 
f they are t ontend activ ( reig 
ist be prepared to extend longe! 
prior to the war 
Siness is developing in a small way, but 
companies are very anxious for ord 
£ is a natural development The Midvale St 
Co has bought a 40-ton ladle 
plant from the Alliance Machine Co Th 
Railroad has bought a 10-ton crane 
indry Equipment Co The Robins Con 


v York, is in the market for two 
wick Power Co., Pittsburgh, is inquiring for 


house crane 


erican Truck Co., 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 
Darwin R. James, president, has broken ground 
tion of its proposed new plant at Thompson 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


— ay 





—— 


and in a number of instances manufacturers cannot 
promise shipment before October or November. 

Prices show firmness, with an advancing tendency. 
Some makes of milling machines are 10 to 15 per cent 
higher. A maker of punch presses has advanced prices 
10 per cent. 

In the Chicago and Milwaukee territory trade is 
brisk. In addition to the purchases of the General 
Motors Corporation other automotive industries are 
active. The Moline Plow Co. will replace machinery 
lost in its Universal tractor plant, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., is about to establish a branch factory at Mil- 
waukee, 

Other recent purchases of notable size include 
about $50,000 worth of tools for the New England plant 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. and $40 000 to $50,000 
worth of tools for the new cylinder shop of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 

In the New York market there is interest in the 
probable extensions at the Duesenberg motor plant at 
Elizabeth, N. J., recently acquired by the Willys Corpo- 
ration for the manufacture of a new six-cylinder auto- 
mobile. The American Truck Co. has broken ground 
for a new plant at Long Island City to cost, with 


equipment, about $1,000,000 


orporated 
De N ‘ “ pit >is t manufacture 
pr lucts George 


F. Bentley, Francis T. Sargent i Hulon Capshaw are the 


Equitable Mot , ] © } beer ncorporated 
ipital of $50.0 E. M. Bernete M. Monfried 
J. C. Barron, 1 Henr Street manufacture truck 


The Ivor oid Co 3 Fiftt A venue New York, manu 
ts, has acquired a factory 
ow it ourse of construction on Eighth Street, near East 
Avenue. Long Island Cit for the establishment of a new 
plant. 

The Kelly-Dennin Co... Albany. N. ¥ is planning for the 
srection of a new one-story machine shop and automobile 
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manufacturers of automobile tires, have filed plans for the Conkey Co., Cleveland. The entire plant is estim 
erection of a two-story brick addition to their factory at 3009 several million dollars 


Chestnut Street, 41 x 94 ft., to cost about $14,000 Charles E. Waddell, consulting engineer, Ashey 





A one-story boiler plant to cost about $14 000 will be wants quotations on second-hand steam locomot 
erected by 1 Caledonian Dye Works, Emerald and West wit -ft. beam equipped with clamshell bucket 
moreland street Philadelphia, at its plant at Cornwall Lanham Cotton Cultivator Co., Atlanta, Ga 
and Em«e d eets organized and plans to establish machine sho; 

1 Riv — ratio: Mieventh and Cambri buildings for the manufacture of cotton cuitivat 

p | required the five ory industria T-chenor, Empire Building, is president and gener 
building, t 111 x 150 ft it the corner of Third and The Southern Pine & Hardwood Co., Alst 
Huntinede t to be used in connection with its works Birmingham, Ala., is interested in prices on 


9 


20 to 35-hp. portable engines and boilers 





i ; : sa o as 7? : : io Goldenberg Brothers, 717 North Gay Street, I 
ATie } l < I < ( UU DY (7eorge Panos : 
He nl Garhela Tavi ainda sees tine dealers in gas and electric fixtures, have acquired 
roperty and plan to manufacture these goods 
: 
: a The Balt'more Gas Appliance & Mfg. Co B 
K \ Mngineerir ( Camder I | ha ee] 
W Hamburg streets, Baltimore, has arranged for the 
incor} t wit capital ( > ,000 k ul na . e . 
: 4 a erection of a one-story addition, 25 x 133 ft., to 
[ \ nde in¢ 5 iberg Co ngswood . , 
$10,000 H. W. Hunter is president 
N. J ire pipe, and imbing supplie 


The Baltimore County Water & Electric Co 


a iyette Street, Baltimore, is planning for the 
. ; soni ’ for the . en new construction of a new one-story pumping plant 
ver plant, one-story, 40 x 60 ft Mad., to cost about $15,000 
Charles W. Carl Sor West Front The Inner Expansion Piston Ring Co., Washingt 
ul W t ts, Trer N. J f ire f een incorporated in Delaware with capital « 
sneet t roauct roofing, et W i occupied by the by W J nd Robert W. MeGinn and Henry M 
H Battery C ‘I ( n r ! rham, to manufacture piston rings and kindr 
Cole Stre I The Backus Motor Co fsaltimore has acqu i 
I r ring plar n North Avenue, between Charles and St. Paul str 
‘ Cole il Motor Co for a consideration of ab 
read l I t 100 x OO ft will b 1 1 for the « 
| ( ' | vide | t t l bile service works and repair 
W Ma = Ihe S l i Sale ( I itio t \\ 
t w LO¢ S W ! > iffiliated vith t Si 
f , i f Siz t Ss en I ] Angele Ca 
4 W | ‘ ere a le | plar xr the manufactu 
. ‘ ( milar to those being produced 
er r \ cor of metal tag, with 
) ! i innot be | 
‘ ‘ j I ( t mat ¢ 
1 | ; The Atlantic M | e& | tilizer Ce New 
, i | i ne Y he oO! 
I s A ; rer. + le 
$30,000. Walter W 
‘ | irer and ¢ 
( Motor ‘Truck Columbia, S. ¢ 
\ W j 1 I 
If : | I & Mf ( I 
‘ ( 10 tn 
i 
| Chicago 
‘ 
i } I gO 
} | ‘ ( ) ‘ ru i i 
( ' , eral \ , 
i yrrdered fo1 S 
| W I pur of ) 
l \I ] rw ibou ) 
: f odu : 
| : l 
‘ t i trac 
} 
\ in he ' 
pr a ( { 
ind 
yof 1 T ( ’ 
P f ( ce! lt inqull to 
Baltimore sieoiias | te 
| é na » far ) l for in ng 
' ! i i ema f The Brokaw Ed 
( ( KK | anal olka ot eieeiailiiied Alton, IN 
; 5 vo n ng machine ind a Natco drilling mac 
RB a pects to order additional equipment The Atel 
& Santa Fe Railroad is in the market for two tu! 
ne heay ity locomotiv frame planer, on 
I ‘ W V ret lathe and three 16 n heavy duty crank shapers T A 
I tru : k Typewriter Co., Woodstock, Ill., is inqu 
A ; ng plant t il equipment needed to effect an increase i! 
The Bost I nm Bronze Wa I P r 0 to 200 machines a day 
t AY sed oranct : N , A maker of punch presses has advanced prices 1 
Su C Hagerstow Md., whi t Ww ust a brass ind a manufacturer of milling machines has raised 
i from 10 to 15 per cent Deliveries are becoming 
he K Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, nas awarded troublesome . 
( tract for the erection of the complete plant at Cumber- Permits were taken out in Chicago in Augu : 


land, Md., aside from the operating machinery, to the Hankin buildings, involving an estimated cost of $1,960,4! 
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hibition and demonstration of their products, the ible-gear, generating chine was shown in actual 
Trust Co Cleveland has offered for the use ol eratio itting geal I Lorge c DIANKS Another 
manufacturers space idjoining its n building xhibit tl corner was that of the Van Dorn Elect: Tool ; 
of Kast Ninth Street and Euclid Avenue, t t All parts of a portable elect i ready for assembly, : 
1dvantage is being taken of this opportunit vere howr nd tw wor emonstrated the tool by 
: the above reproduction of 1 photograpl ling t t various | te of different thick- 


bit of the Van Dorn & Dutton Co A Gk ‘ esse 


. : 
' - i 
ttributabl aNd ? Pittsburgh | 
ributable to the build ittsburg 
é in effex I oO imn PITTSBURGH Sept w 
Wa Co manufacture! l i ‘ | \ ' lant of 
l ! I er! shor it the plar Oo 
Str (} £ S warded cc r f Rr. ( Wik . 
1LCa la Wa Sprinefis } i! ( . Iman Street, Pitts 
r the construction of a five-story addition, 125 x 30 ure nd ljoining | e Pittsburgh Malleable 
t $450,000 ; 
| ( “ : ( 
Ky it Light & Soda Fount Co 1 W ( = ‘ 
i ' ‘ 4 { i ‘ ed ropertyVv a 
( ro, has awarded contract fo ‘ 1 = : . : “ : 
a9 er iver i Grant stree 2 iO f ind is havin 
é ry building st x 210 f i ' > 
iw for new } utomobile service 
1¢ 198 ft it e northeast ¢ T N K ; a 
. ructure with equip- 
1s ipert avenue to cost $150.000 
. } i i $ ( J. Rieger 
W ern Electric Co., Chicago, ec . 
1 ) pres Hawthorne p line 


W Vir au Me I Tie ¢ Ine Clarks 


Mf & Engraving ¢ Pa I t Ww. \ Hee pora lwitha ipital of $25,000 
th $30,000 capita k ) inu M t inufa i metal 
Ch corporat clude Hora 
Alan Jay Parrish I ( S ( \ rica, | irgh, ha ost é 
I id Brak Shi & Fou r ( } ult [ [ ¢ ne ere on ot he j 
0” . ¥ h $2900 01 g vork it Midland, Pa bids for 


\ ; Brothe Mfg Co manufacturer o Z I T Wav © W Fif rth Street and Avenue 


t Davenport, Iowa, which recent in! ed R Pittsbure!l i twat 1 tract to D. T. Riffle, 1402 
ited erection of i new [tour tor, I i t na ] Kee! I Building for tne é Lior or x-story ind base 
from the Kohrs Packing Co.. a ment addit'on to its refining plant, 71 x 81 ft, at Fifty- 


l 1 for i §$ 1.00 na if 1 g i ~ le 1 ~ 4 ( l’s planning : 
trif f ertie it Williams 
I. ¢ ind | | | Y I \ f N ft a Big 
va to i 1 l \ T ‘ \ uding | 
i 
itod gene | 1 t ibout 
/ 
Plow & Im, ( Gree [ ‘ ; 
i] Noe g9/ I W S \\ Z W Va manu 
Equ ( Au i varded a yn j 
K \ f I and ‘ 
b ! : a 
j S $29 : q 
= th-]I r ¢ 1 Mining ¢ ie I ‘ - ” _ j i 


| ) ( ( S ) 3 
\ ‘ , ne ww hiner , ? 
I Fs rene! { f A t yuire nts for which, iE 
Mfe. C Cc ig ) 000 to $2.500.000 ri 
Butte \ ( Mi \ f é 1tomob : y 
i yf the 
i 
4 raft ( : tool dealers : 
‘ 
: : ) ; all or i 
s Mfg St. J sources, buying 
bile eau extent that | 
‘ 1 gs i nes of ma 
to cost about $100,000 ‘ ‘ ‘ ning t 1 and one Eastern manu 
° | 


& Weiss 3} West Jackso soulevar ( g f turer ~ t pror ‘ pment until next August on 


ctreme ise nowever Some 
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n ! I making shipments from stock and fore the wal It will provide 12,000 sq. ft. of 
! I ping up with sales Some planer mar nd with equipment will cost about $50,000 It 
ri before December have the building finished by the end of October 
I ; I & Rubber Ce Akro Ohio. ha ied p y has enough orders ahead to keep it running 
iweregating about $4 or intil next June 
f \ it Los Angele Cal The Machine Specialty Co Ann Arbor, Mict 
( ling machine reorgaaized and the capital stock increased fron 
‘ Y zg machine $135,0( It is planned shortly to start on th 
Ww plant Considerable new equipment | 
ntly It is expected to expand the busine 
( I ind automobile parts generall will be mads 
O from now on 
. ! peed i rm The Detroit Transmission Co Detroit, wh 
One machir 
ganized last June is getting into production of ] 
LW 1 transmission iid to eliminate the old-fas} 
ft, thus obviating stripped and broken gear 
Sa the foot of I iste Avenue, i two storie 
I ( H00 j ul will have a capacit 
7. : 
! oI L day Additional ground has been icqu 
ible the company to erect extensions to b: 
x 00 a day Lewis J. McSweense 
A gene! manager American Lubricator Co 
of manufacturing The capital tock is $500-( 
The Northern Wheel Co Aln Mich., ha 
sat with a capital O f $1.000.000. The 
\ | ent; J. W. Blakel vice-} 
' \ 1 bez ] Smith trea 
x > I Ss I 1 VI Co Detro 
PI p I Mox CS I W 
I Low Viti l of $10,000 Si 
utomobiles will be manufactured 
. ( my iF tion Cr Flint Mic 
I ‘ rY < t < eq pir 
. — ( | I i t l oO 
D i whict é d 
()( I} oO the i 
4 1 
[ : 
| I I W ) t. ha 
} ] propel \\ 
W \ d 
1. 
: f 
| t 
St. Louis 
Li 
' \ ( ' ‘ 
| } I hased 108 
i. 1 ‘ ) N } Marke tree betw 
Det! olt tan ’ \ tart work 
I \ 1] 1 
‘ i ‘ 1 
ed 
Bra i ( J I ae 
‘ } l for ‘ i 
‘ = 
4 hat < 
t | G Cove Oil & Refining Co., Vinton, La., C. L. J 
¢ toc} $1,000,000, W equ 
G laily capa 
ul 
' e ; | One i Refinit C¢ Tu Okla ha é 
} om] ed Le 
k by $ HOO Tf ‘ irge 1 capacit 
. the « irged d diffuss re t produc 
nd the competition of Europea trie for ‘T Ss iir Consolidation Oil Corporation, 120 Br 
a has reduced virtu - awe Se ae New York, will consolidate all the Sinclair oil inter 
. f mater ipp nerease t tota refining capacity to 100,000 bbl. per 
- in né ystems from the lds t past Chicag 
i hipping finished product ill ply l ms fro 1e fleld » Ba 
} ind add other equipment to render operations more 
iortage of « ting ow g t t Ke f 
the Stat nd seve1 factori« } 1 The Tulsa Auto Mfg. Co., Oklahoma and Wheeling 
I tair motor . \ Tulsa, Okla R. O. Holleron manager, will install eq 
for a $500,000 plant to manufacture automobiles 


The International Shipbuilding Co., Pascagoula, M 


; tar lans for doubling the capacity of its plant. 


ire DD I Oo! W re OUSt ) Midatletia 
rto has 1 purchased direct from the mill Maryville, Mo., A. D. Hewitt clerk, will install tw 
r ne pI : g district of Michigan gal. per min. motor-driven centrifugal pumps, one 7 
d hortage copper! per min. low service pump and other equipment 


Harper, Kansas City, Mo., is engineer 


tifficulties less than 
Tire & Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo 


With winter and its added railroad @¢ 


three n ths away, with skilled labor scarce and market The Premier 
onditi« what they are, manufacturers in many instances the market for motors, transformers, hydraulic boiler 
view W pprehension their ability to fill orders on sched- pumps, air compressors, mills, presses, gages, buffer 
u L. E. McKenna is manager. 


The Curtiss Southwest Airplane Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
facturer of aircraft, a Delaware corporation, has inc! 
its capital from $10,000 to $200,000. 


The Lansing Tool & Stamping Co., Lansing, Mich., expects 
to erect an addition that will double its capacity, and be a 
of the first unit, which was completed just be- 


duplication 
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H W I I ed 
man 
ind 
( i 
Brush ¢ Wa \ 
Hi | ~ 
, i 
: 1ddition 
i¢ I ) ** 
é 1 wi \ Cincin 
tox of $ 
r heavy duty M. ¢ iti, has 
x z ne on 
Electric Motor ¢ M i ‘ , 
l ality of 
a : r : : ( Tr 1 to cost 
i i i es ce I r 
N. Spi mann a 1 Hart B. M 
i H. | ! i 5 4 iti, has 
.ddit i com- 
Aircraft Co 22 First Natio B Bu ; : 
: ) equipn for 
mntempilating the erect f 
ng plant a New Butler l 
0 ft., of brick and steel The mpa W ) Fan & M oO _ has been in- 
time ag wit $1.000.000 ea il I iw $700,000 k by E. O. Waymire, C 
Ming I Me npa ‘'s manufactur- 
tal Axle Co Edgertor Ww ganizée — , 
x I v 
I sir s of the y S 
{u men i 1 i l ) 1 H ge MW Tir & Ru , ’ Ohio will soon 
r WwW has filed art les of » i : a : . . aa ad : 
r ce 1 si r ! : r reinforcer one 
| msists of $200.000 of preferred and 3¢f m . concrete 
: Seen a eae ding uve a floor space of 1. ft. W.N. Ruston 
alued common shares The incorporators 2 : 
. ind gener ry . g 
B. O. Wilson and G. W. Doty The fir . 7 
— w under constructio1 t Eden I White Cro Au Repa & Tire Co., Columbus, 
nt is no under construction ag 
il is I ] I A . rporate i wit? $25,000 cap tal stock by 
4. Johnston Co., 270 Florida St: Milwa RT . 
A ad 
tarted work on a new seven-stor factor 
it Thirty-fourth and National avenues, is I I rt is & Armstrong Co., London, Ohio, has com- 
: ¢ » nt 1 work o 1 new sheet metal plant which is expected to 
rectic Oo ‘ ste: nerating I 
erection fa t im gen i in = ; ae soe tes i ; ach. annie emnat 
private garage and machine shop, 120 x 1 A : ipancy = A ain building 
Bids are being taken by Herman J. Ess¢ Dé ) x 40 ft., OF A rie ympany manufactures 
- : ; e : heet tal enecialtie 
Camp Building The entire project ivolv ! metal specialities 





The George Snyder & Sons Co 


of more 


than $750,000 


Columbus, Ohio, has been 
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1.000 capita st } fu paid The 
col } old partne iip of 
W < f t I 0 eal ’ ’ 
é i l é I 
: ( Snyder 
X I ( Ss etic . ) n 
W t © rnul ] 
W ( 
‘ ( 
{ \ 
‘ ( 
, ~ 
[Texas 
\ N t 
( IK I ute 
ry kt 
i . S C. Kilp c al 
VW | tru i ew 
i i ( gt 
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\ fine Ww La 
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( « | ( I Wor Ll t 
000 bl son 
f Jan M 
as Houst ha pu 1ased 
inr I l ] 1 WI n it W 
\ 1000 R. A 
} re y 


wit d pacit f 00 bb] 
re T 4. Edmonds, Wau 
NI \. Pattersor Wichita 
| W th. an e Victor Oil Co 
f proposed plant h been put 
K LV p hased 37 
Hou upon which the 
} t ‘ cit f 00 bb 
I J ha b cor 
1 im 
| ( e, | le! ind 
Da ure tor 
far the < ructio1 
100 x 1 f é 1ated to co 
‘ ¢ ( I 1 Was OI 
£ $1 00 000 
| ~ { I (y Kemper i 
I W ently col 
¢ ¢ ( pla ge for t 
f Vv nit rf 
1 Har B th o 
c- | f ( Shr nort L, 
Dp ' 
It ‘ i 
Indianapolis 
| ! ha 
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( S I } 
( f ‘ wil 
> I j I I e 
I Mende 
~ eY 1 } ‘ 
I ( Lo yt Ind } beer 
e capital stock The directors are 
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Oliver H. Binns, Frank B. Wilkinson, Willian 
Bert Wilk and William O. Taylor. 


Novelty Works, Jasper, Ind 


ip il stock from $25,000 to $100,000 


The J ispel 


Th Wheeler Automatic Transmission ( 
ha been incorporated with $500.000 capit 
’ 
ture 1 automatlk transmi on, Said to 
:, ears it 1ttomobile The office 


Milner, secretary-tr 








"} Su ’ Tire Cc South Bend 
q ' erest Pla re u 
x ‘ ! t proposed to ease 
I \dvar Rume Cr Laporte 
t eshing L ¢ machiner nas ay ( 
Larson & D on ¢ I orte, for t 
addition to it plant to cost ibout $100.0 
The India Ss & Tractor Cr Ander 
! i the 1 ulacture farm t 
he sta I ctor Co Greensbur I l 
lit oO it plant, t be 1 i for t 
toy hiles 
° 
The Pacific Coast 
SAN FRAN 
The machine-tool market in this section 
lay ti number of order and inquiries 
other it appears as if the bottom had dro} 
demand There is a good call for machine 
f small toc the demand only fair 
econd-hand machines are regarded with more 
cism in this market This is especially true 
where they « not be examined before the pur 
paid Some Government machinery is moving, | 


that the amount bought is not a large a Ww 


when the Government first began to sell its ir] 


The shipbuilding situation in the Northwest 


more tense as the 


yards approach the end of the G 


program Whether new contracts will be offers 





factory basis, or that bids will be made for } 
or th plant turned over to other purposes 
tior of the moment Two vards in Portlar 
ote by the Government of contracts for four 
hips the term were regarded unsati 


resent working conditio1 


J. G. Teeple and associates are preparing t 
tural shop at Fresno, and will maintain he 
Ca Bulding, San Francisco The new < 
teel reinforcing bar Wire and general iro nd 
ing 1 iteria I ilso intends to build a ound! 
shop, 60x ft have been drawn and also f 
of about the ime dimension Mr. Tee} 
market for punches, shears and structur Oo} 
Bannon, Bodinson, MacIntyre, In¢ 417 M 
Francisco, has plans for a machine sho] nd 
Oakland, where it will manufacture conveying, ¢ 
insmission machinery The company rece 
tract to represent the Stephens Adams« Mt 
11] 
The Russe & Pugh Lumber Mill, Harriso 
D ‘ destroyed by fire recently, with a k 
The Majestic Furnace & Mfg. Co., Seattle 
ipit tock to $100,000, the additional $ 
I constructing two-story factor on W 
l rh pre t output will be doubled w th 
‘ new equipme I company manuf 
irnac ind doe | kinds of sheet metal work 
Che a fi Stat Motor Tru Co Seatt 
t with $300.000 ipital stock, will ¢ 
( oO $45,000 oO the manutacture 
motor tru The building will be two ( 
I West Wa Boars Co S ttle Dp 
\ stor build 0x pf to co . 
ts press iateamed 
! ( t Eng & Machine Work Pe 
nized wit t of $10,000 by S 
hine I 
rhe Sumne1 n Wor Everett, W 
i t contemp el g t 
ture of tractor nufacturing to bes 
B. Sumne! preside 
T Ore n Enameling Works, Portla 
‘ ‘ will erect a factor Two ovens ol 
d one 16-kw. oven will be included in tl 


tion. 
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The Central South _— = . 


Louisville, has purchased propert 


manufacture 


Producing 


Bowling Green 


pr opert a 


pulverizer 


istleman, Louisville, and others 


200.000 ol 
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ee 





j 
tomobile supp 
‘o., Atlanta, G The Central Steel Co., Detroit, has moved its district 
on wit! refin sales cffice into new permanent quarters—1053, 1054 


and 1055 Book Building, 55 Washington Boulevard, De 


lle na pul i La troit 


. = - L. Prior, of the Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding ! 
poration, Jacksonville, Fla., and of the Louisiana Ship 
building Corporation, Slidell, La., near New Orleans, 
announces the establishment of an office in New York, 
— 1; at 280 Broadway, with Orlanda H. Taylor, as New 
nee Ol na ~=—Co York:=Orepresentatives of the two companies The 
Merrill-Stevens plant’s facilities are especially adapted 
, to the construction of standard steel freight vessels 
Co., which ip to 10,000 tons dead weight capacity; to oil tankers, 
Bowling Green, Ky refrigerator ships, ferryboats, barges, tugs, etc.; also 


worker. Louisville, h for the building of boilers and repair jobs The 


eHart. It specia Louisiana plant makes a specialty of building steel 


equipment 


ngineering 


inufactur 


hop addition 


Pittsburg 


Canada 


Tidewater 


freighters up to 3500 tons dead weight capacity 


rks, Lexing KK The Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago and Grand 


$10.000 to §$ 


Haven, Mich., announces the opening of new branch 
Owensboro, K offices in the following cities: Birmingham, Ala., in the 
Jefferson County Bank Building, under the manage 
ville, O. E. Byron, J ment of H. I. Kahn; Salt Lake City, Utah, in the New 


is planning to equi] : 
= house Building, under the management of the C. H. 


to $450.00 


lers ¢ i . ‘ . . . ’ : 
Jones Co.; San Francisco, Eccles & Smith Co., main 
office San Francisco; branch offices at Portland and 

att : Los Angeles. 


The Dickey Steel Co., In ; Woolworth Building, New 
Tenn., has beet York, has been appointed sales representative for New 
T. O. Mar I A York and Philadelphia district of the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of hot and 
Tenn., manufactu cold-rolled strip steel and light and heavy metal stamp 
ection of a e-stor ings 
4 Detroit office in the Book Building has been 
South Pittsburg, Ten ypened by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, manu- 
ee ae a ; facturer of mining, conveying and crushing machinery 
and electric locomotives. O. B. Westcott of the sales 
and engineering construction department has been ap 
pointed sales manager 
An office and showroom have been opened by the Sun 
oRONTO, Sept. § Machinery Co., New York, at 278 Washington Street, 
ction of an additior Newark, N. J 4 complete line of its metal-working 


Shipbuilders, Ltd., Three and industrial machinery will be carried 


arrangements 


Room 401, Windsor , ' . 

; The LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, as 
opened a branch office in the Book building, Detroit, in 

Firestone Park, Akrot hontn of tala, Salen on omat of 


district 


George Sachsenmaier & Co., Philadelphia, new and 


Lafavette. O1 a a used electrical machinery, has moved from i143 North 
Drummond and Daz Third Street to 926 North Third Street. 


Alexander 


interested 


Computing 


Locomotive 


Windego, 


The Huntington, W. Va., district sales office of the 
las the general « Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., St. Louis, 
to cost $11,000, to th manufacturer of electric locomotives, has been moved 
le Co., 14 Grey Street to room 409, Robson-Pritchard Building. The district 

manager is C. B. Goodwir 
at Geant ‘elites Harry C. Hess, structural engineer, Philadelphia, 
Ltd.. 145 St. Jam has removed his offices from 1631 Chestnut Street to 
the Fuller Building, 10 South Eighteenth Street 


Sask The Pennsylvania Iron & Steel Products Co., at 
pric Wall Board ‘ Ellwood City, Pa., has opened a sales office ir 
I 


4 
> 
, 


uilding, Pittsburgh, with R. L. Mason as genera 


—— agent. Mr. Mason is a sales agent of large experi 

ence, having had charge of the sales of the Clarke Car 

ee iene re ee Co., Steubing Truck Co. and the Edwards Mfg. Co 

eee — The company is specializing in the making of steel 
irrels, steel drums and sheet metal products 

* é The Arthur C. Harvey Co., iron and steel jobber, 

ae s building a new warehouse at Allston, Mass., which 

ay will be completed about March 1. Enough space is 
materia D being provided for several years’ expansion 


Ont wine Bp Hamilton & Hansell, Inc., Park Row Building, New 


power plant. Sutcliffe & » York, has changed its name to American Transmarine 


»., Inc., at the same address 


neers ‘ 





anne 


a ee eal 


2 rt 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 


no 


STOCKS. 

\s there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
yrders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lot 


n nilis, tnese prices are given tor tneir conver! 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: 
Refined iron, Base PRICE. ...6060.0 60s Sawcn eee » Oo dC 
Burden’s H. B. & S. bar iron, base price....... 6.10e. 
Burden’s best bar iron, base price ........... 6.30c. 


Swedish bars, base price 


Soft Steel: 








a tO 2% in. POUNREG BNE SGUBRC. «oa ccccaas des 3.97. 
be i a Bk eh keri cu cena etawwen 3.307¢. 
D 00-6 i Se Bes a os tbs Seana ae cides 3.47c¢. 
Rods i ANE ER FEN cca x mnie Gas asic eka 3.42¢. 
Bands Fae tO See 60 OO Bisa ike s cendesens 1.07c. 
Shapes 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 in. a ieee Sure 
\r 
as 3548 Si EOE on Kd eee eR ween 3.47¢ 
Ry 0: i OOS 56 A. oo kes cn ds seeauws jean 
1% to 2% in. x % in. ..... fae aes oe 3. : 
14% x 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicke1 5 pies wee 
oe aoe ee Se ee Os ocx ovadbnw se S eke ees 3.52 
A” Se SS a i cat cn as el od oa ee 3.5 7¢ 
3 X Sa CS NN a ae eo oe ee Meche we eee }.62¢ 
A Os ole a ete ».0 1¢ 
. Boe Bs oc cdessene 4.07¢ 
Pama: iccee le NAS ake Bk nic ie 5.1 7¢ 
i e¢ 
a ~ ° >. 1 ¢ 
; in Oe: eM, recs als Aa wen 3.77¢. 
1% to 2%x \% in 3.57c¢. 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in 57 ¢ 
nd larger 2 
Merchant Steel 
| 
1. ire, lhe xX Vy in. and large eee eb e oS 6 3.37¢ 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger............. . -4.20C. 
Open-hearth spring steel...... rake oe . .6.00¢ 
Standard cast steel, base price.......... .14.00¢ 
ER CE WOE ob kgdds cvs ee Scie ee a 00 to 20.00c 
special cast steel............. eu . 23.00 to 25.00« 
Tank Plates—Steel 
and heavier s ae : .- -0.0'c. to 3.92c 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per lt 
1 9 


Box Annealed Black 


Soft Stee Wood’ 
C. R., One Pa Refines 
per lb per ll 
Nos. 18 to 20 «.....: ee . .5.30¢e. to 5.55c. 
Pe ee ae Sy cake cca a een 5.35c. to 5.60c 6.55¢ 
No. 26 .. ; Peer hs 6.60c. 
No. 28 ... Lan ck waraas nee 5.50c. to 5.75c. 6.75¢ 
MOG bs ton ceed daca ee ee 6.00c. to 6.25c. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Wood’s Keystone Hammered, 
18-24 gage, 93%4,c¢.; 26-28 gage, 10% 


Galvanized 


Per lb 
Ne gu eoereee 7 ..e..-6.10e. to 6.35c. 
Se anes fica Tee Tees 6.25c. to 6.50c. 
Nos. 18 and 20.... ; .....+-6.40c. to 6.65c. 
Nos. 22 and 24... Fatale ; ......6.55e. to 6.80c. 
DORNER? Exe eas Ania ha oe Nitin eee 6.70c. to 6.95c. 
No. 27 POT er 6.95c. to 7.20c. 
BESO: i'n, bic aan dee wiuk ate ee cats «as 0 SO 0 Tee. 
NS AU seis aru) rare ack a ik aad alameda ..7.50e. to 7.75e. 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Corrucated Roofing, Galwanized 


2% in corrugations, 10c. per 100 lb. over flat sheets. 





Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ 


soft 


rece hesle 
Tinned soft bessemer 


20.00c. 


Brass Sheet, 


American 


Electrolytic 


Sheet zinc, 


American 


% and 


Commerce ‘cial 


nominally 


heavy 


Lead, Son 


Stocks, New York City 
On a number ot articles the base price 

it being impossible to name every size, 
The wholesale prices at which large lo 
manufacturers for direct 
market reports appearing 
LRON AGE under 
and Steel Markets” 


Steel 
BASE PRICE* ON No 
Bright basic 


Annealed 


xtras for lighter 
Rod, 


BASIE 


Copper 


hot rolled, 


oz. and heavier, 


Tin 
| Tit 
Grade Grade 
‘AAA ei 
‘harcoal Charcoal 
14x20 14x20 


. $11.30 $10.05 | 


13.50 12.00 
15.25 13.75 
17.00 15. 50 
18.75 17.2 


Terne 
S-lb. Coating 


Fire door 


pig, 99 per cent 


Spelter and 
epener .6i.es 
No. 9 base, casks 


% guaranteed.......sccsescns semen 


solder 


solder indicated 


? p sition 


Babbitt 


per lb 


erade, per ID... cece csess= seen 
Antimony 


Aluminum 

1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per 
in ingots for remelting, 
Old Metals 
market is quiet. 
as follows: 


Heavy machine composition 
1 yellow rod brass turnings 
1 re od brass or composition turnings 


“LY is given 


are sold by 

mills al 
preceding 
adings 4 


shipment 


Sl p> CO 
or 


25¢., to Sle 


prices are 


and crucible 

heavy and wire 
*, light and bottoms 
heavy 

















to 30.75e. 
to 30.75e. 
to 29. 75¢. 

44 Me, 


per Jb, 


over hot 


Wasters 


$8.10 
8,20 
8.30 
8.55 
9.75 
10.70 
11.65 
12.60 


. to Tde, 
80c. to Sie, 
i 70¢. to 72¢, 


oc. to 9 
12c.; open 12%e 
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